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PREFACE 


During the last thirty years we have made a huge investment in the - 
development of education. Besides tremendous expansion some 
qualitative changes have also been introduced. From time to time 
many Commissions and Committees have made important recom- 
mendations concerning different aspects of education. It becomes 
very essential for a student of education to be thoroughly acquainted 
with all the efforts the nation is making in this direction. The pre- 
sent volume, therefore, has been specially designed for this purpose. 
Discussion in the book is based primarily on the recommendations 
of: 

1. University Education Commission, 1948-49, 

2. Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53. 

3. Sri Prakasa Communie on Religidns and Moral Education, 

1959. 

4. Emotional Integration Cominitteé}1961. 

5. Education Commission, 1964-66. ` 

6. National Policy on Education, 1968. 

7. National Committee on the Status of Women in India, 1971-74. 

8. Ishwar Bhai Patel Review Committee, 1977. 

9, National Review Committee for the Plus 2 Curriculum, 1978 

(Learning to Do). 

10, Draft National Policy on Education, 1979. 

11. Fourth All India Educational Survey, 1980. 

12. Annual Report, 1980-81, Ministry of Education. 

13, Census, 1981, 

14. Six Five-Year Plans of Education. 

The book, it is hoped, will not only be useful to students preparing 
for their professional examinations but also to the general readers 
interested in the development of education in the country, 

The author extends his thanks to all the authors and publishers 
whose books he has consulted and quoted. 


J.C. AGGARWAL 


Beate Institute of Bducatiog 
P.O, Banipur, 24 Parganas, 
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Chapter 1 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION 


Constitution as the Mirrorof Education Philosophy 

Every constitution has a philosophy of its own which embodies 
the ideals, values, hopes and aspirations of its people. It is, there- 
fore, natural that education should find an important place in this 
great document. It provides the conception of the economic and 
social order for which youth of the country should be educated. 

The Preamble to the Constitution has been described as an identity 
card of the Constitution. It indicates the high moral tone of the Cons- 
titution. It is a solemn pledge given to the nation. It contains the 
epitome of the objectives to which the people of a country are per- 
manently committed and at the same time serves as a challenge to 
people to adhere to the ideals embodied in it and regulate their life 
and conduct accordingly. 

Preamble to our Constitution. The Preamble to our Constitu- 
tion is stirring. It contains laudable objectives and gives an inspiring 
picture of India’s future. The Preamble to the Constitution which 
as amended in 1976 summarises the aims and objectives of the Cons- 
titution: 

“We the People of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic Republic and to 
secure to all its citizens: 

Justice, social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity, and promote them all; 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity and 
integrity of the Nation; 

In Our Constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of November, 
1949, do Hereby Adopt, Enact and Give to Ourselves This Constitu- 
tion. 

Note. Three new terms—Socialist, Secular and Integrity were added to the 


original text of the Preamble when it was amended for the first time in 1976 
when the Government passed the 42nd Amendment). 
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Education in the Concurrent List 

Till recently education was a State subject but with 42nd Amend- 
ment in the Constitution which received President’s assent on 
December 18, 1976, it was put on the Concurrent List, The 
amendment was suggested by a Committee headed by S. Swaran 
Singh appointed by the Congress Party. The Committee said “Agri- 
culture and education are subjects of prime importance to country’s 
rapid progress towards achieving desiréd socio-economic changes. 
The need to evolye all India policies in relation to these two subjects 
cannot be over-emphasised. ê 

Entry 25 of the Concurrent List includes, “Education, including 
technical education, medical education’ and universities subject to 


entries 63, 64, 66 of list 1, vocational and technical training of 
labour”, 


Various Constitutional Provisions Relating to Education 

l. Free and compulsory education, The Constitution makes 
the following provision under Article 45: “The State shall endeavour 
to provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years”. 

The expression ‘State’ which occurs in this article is defined in 
Article 12 to include “the Government and Parliament of India and 
the Government and the legislature of each of the States and all local 
or other authorities within the territory of India or under the control 
of the Government of India.” 

2. Religious instruction, Article 28 (1) provides: “No religious 
instruction shall be provided in any educational institution wholly 
maintained out of State funds”, 

Article 28 (3) “No person attending any educational institution 
recognised by the “State or receiving aid out of State funds shall be 
required to take part in any religious instruction that may be imparted 
in such institutions or to attend any religious worship that may be 
conducted in such institution or in any premises attached thercto 
unless such person or if such person is a minor, his guardian has 
given his consent thereto,” 

3. Language safeguards, Article 29 (I) states “Any section of 
the citizen, residing in the territory of India or any part thereof hav- 
ing a distinct language, script of culture of its own shall have the 
right to conserve the same”. Article 350A says “It shall be the 
endeavour of the State to provide adequate facilities for instruction 
in the mother tongue at the primary stage of education to children 
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belonging to linguistic minority groups”. 

4. Equality of opportunity in educational institutions, Article 
29 (1) states “No citizen shall be denied admission into any educa- 
tional institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or any of 
them. 

5. Education of minorities, Article 30 relates to “Rights of min- 
orities to establish and administer educational institutions. It reads: 
(1) All minorities whether based on religion or language shall have 
the right to establish and administer educational institutions of their 
choice, (2) The State shall not, in granting aid to educational insti- 
tutions, discriminate against any educational institution on the 
ground that it is under the management of a minority, whether based 
on religion or language”. 

6. Education of the weaker sections and scheduled castes, 
Article 46 relates to “Promotion of educational and economic in- 
terests of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other weaker sec- 
* tions”. It reads: “The State shall promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of the 
people and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes, and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation.” Itis one of the Directive Principles of State Policy. 

7, Education of Anglo-Indian community. Article3 37 relates 
to “Special provision with respect to educational grants for the bene- 
fit of Anglo-Indian Community.” It reads: “During the first three 
financial years after the commencement of this Constitution, the same 
grants, if any shall be made by the Union and by each State for the 
benefit of the Anglo-Indian Community in respect of education as 
were made in the financial year ending on the 31st day of March; 
1948, During every succeeding period of three years, the grants may 
be less by 10 per cent than those for the immediately preceding 
period of three years; provided further that no educational institution 
shall be entitled to receive any grant under this article unless at least 
40 per cent of the annual admissions therein are made available to 
members of communities other'than the Anglo-Indian Community.” 

8. Instruction in mother tongue. Article 350-A relates to 
facilities for instruction in mother tongue at primary stage. It reads: 
“It shall be the endeavour of every State and of every local authority 
within the State to provide adequate facilities for instruction in the 
mother tongue at the primary stage of education to children belon- 
ging to linguistic minority groups, and the President may issue 
such directions to any State as he considers necessary or proper for 
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securing the provisions of such facilities. 

9. Development of Hindi, Article 351 relates to directive for 
development of the Hind: language. It reads.’ “It shall be the duty of 
the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop 
it so that it may serve as a medium of expression of all the elements 
of the composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genisus, the forms, style as 
specified in the Eighth Schedule, and by drawing wherever necessary 
and desirable for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondari- 
ly on other languages.” 

10, Education in the Union territories, Article 239 of the 
Constitution says: “Save as otherwise provided by Parliament by law, 
every Union Territory shall be adminstered by the President acting 
to such extent as he thinks fit, through an administrator to be 
appointed by him with such designation as he may specify.” 
~ 11, Higher education and research, Parliament has the exclu- 
sive rights to enact legislation in respect of institutions and Union 
Agencies mentioned in entries 62, 63, 64, 65 and 66 of list-I Union 
List. n 

Entry 62 of the Union List. The institutions known at the commen- 
cement of this Constitution as the National liberary, the Indian 
Musem, the Imperial War Musem, the Victoria Memorial and the 
Indian War Memorial and any other like institution financed by the 
Government of India wholly or in partand declared by Parliament 
by law to be an institution of national importance, 

Entry 63 of the Union List. Institutions of national importance. 
The institutions known at the commencement of this Constitution as 
the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Delhi University and any other institution declared by Parliament 
by law to be an institution of national importance, 

Entry 64 of the Union List. Institutions of Scientific and Technical 
Education finnanced by the Government of India wholly or in part 
and declaredby Parliament by lawto be institutions of national 
importance, 

Entry 65 of the Union List. Union Agencies and Institutions for: 

(a) Professional, vocational, or technical training, including the 
training of police officers; or 
(b) The promotion of special studies or research; or 
(c) Scientific or technical assistance in the investigation of 
detection of crime. 
, Entry 66 of the Union List. Co-ordination and determination of 
standards in institutions of higher education or research and 
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scientific and technical institutions. t 

12. Educational and cultural relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Entry 13 of the Union List. Participation in international con- 
ferences, associations and other bodies and implementing of decisions 
made thereat. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS—A CONTRADICTION 


J. P. Naik observes, “On a very close examination of all the 
provisions of the Constitution which have a bearing on education, 
one cannot help the feeling that there is an -element of basic contra- 
diction in the role which the Constitution attempts to assign to the 
Government of India in Education.” Following contradictions have 
been pointed out in the constitutional provisions regarding education: 

1. Article 45 of the Constitution places special responsibility on 
the Centre regarding the spread of universal compulsory elementary 
education in the country though the States are responsible for the 
organisation of primary education. ; 

2. States are responsible for the growth, improvement and 
administrative organisation of the Secondary Education and but the 
obligations regarding advice, coordination and maintenance of 
standards in higher education empowers it to plan programmes 
for the improvement of secondary education. 

3. Article 46 envisages that the Centre must provide more 
assistance to some States as compared to others to remove regional 
cultural imbalances. 

4. According to Article 350A, the Centre must safeguard the 
cultural interests of the minorities and ensure that adequate 
facilities exist for their children to receive at least primary education 
through their own mother tongue. Thus the Centre is required to 
intervene in the educational and language policies of the States. 

5. Article 351 places special responsibility upon the Centre to 
develop the national language. Non-Hindi States virtually do not like 
that the Centre should take any initiative for the promotion of Hindi 
while the Hindi-speaking States blame the Centre for ignoring this 
article. 

6. According to Entry 66 of List I, the Centre is responsible for 
co-ordination and determining standards in universities and seicntific, 
technical or research institutions. 

7. Entry 20 of List III places special responsibility on the Central 
Government for participating in the educational planning. Economic 
and Social Planning comes under the Concurrent List. Thus the educa- 
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tion being an instrument for economic and social development cannot 
be ignored by the Centre. 

8. Till recently education was a State subject but the resources of 
the States are too meagre to provide for the development of 
education. They are always dependent upon the Centre for getting 
grants. Though education has been made a concurrent subject yet the 
Centre is not playing any significant role. 

Contradications or strong points. However, may experts do 
not consider that these are contradictions. They view the situation 
from a different angle. According tothem these are not contradictions 
but strong points which make the Centre and the States equally 
responsible for the promotion of education in the country. They 
point out, “The Centre, which controls the purse-strings necessarily . 
has the most dominating voice in the over-all determination of 
policies, priorities and programmes. From this point of view, there- 
fore, education begins to look not only as a joint responsibility, but 
almost like a ‘partnership’ in which the Government of India, plays 
the role of the ‘Big-Brother’.”’ 

Tt would be wrong to think that the spirit of making education a 
State subject has been very greatly negatived by giving too many 
responsibilities tothe Centre. The framers of the Constitution were 
tight in incorporating in the Constitution the good features of 
both the centralised and decentralised system of education. They 
found an ideal via-media between the claims of complete centralisa- 
tion and the complete provincialisation, 

Constitution is correct. The Education Commission (1964-66) 
studied the problems with great care and after a careful analysis it 
favoured the role which the Centre was discharging and expressed 
views opposed to making education a Central or concurrent subject. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) observed, “We have examin- 
ed this problem very carefully. We are not in favour of fragmenting 
education and putting one part in the Concurrent and the other in 
the State List—education should, under any circumstances, be treated 
as a whole. We are also of the view that in a vast country like ours, 
the position given to education in the Constitution is probably the 
best because it provides for central leadership of a stimulating but 
non-coercive character. The inclusion of education in the Concurrent 
List may lead to undesirable centralisation and greater rigidity in a 
situation where the greatest need is elasticity and freedom to experi- 
ment. We are convinced that there is plenty of scope, within the 
present constitutional arrangement to evolve a workable Centre- 
State partnership in education and that has not yet been exploited to 
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the full. The case for amending the Constitution can be made only 
after this scope is fully utilised and found to be inadequate. All 
things considered, we recommend that an intensive effort be made to 
exploit fully the existing provisions of the Constitution for the 
development of education and evolution of the national educational 
policy. The problem may then be reviewed again after, say, ten 
years.” 


Arguments in Favour of Making Education a Concurrent or 

Central Subject 

1. Itis considered that if we are very serious in fulfilling the 
Directive Principles of Article 45 of the Constitution of providing 
universal education, we must give power to the Centre. The States 
have miserably failed to achieve this objective. 

2. For effective planning and implementation of economic and 
social programmes, the Centre must assume powers. 

3. People have a great desire to have a national system of educa- 
tion which is only possible when the Centre gives the lead and 
provides effective leadership to the States. 

4. For the creation of an egalitarian society, it is essential that 
the Centre should be charged with the duty of looking after educa- 
tion. 

5. There is feeling among a section of population that because of 
local, vested and parochial interests, the educational leadership at the 
State level is not suitable or below par and that the Centre should 
assume the responsibility of providing effective leadership. 

6. The resources of the Centre are very vast and it could spend 
more money on education. 

7. The role of the Centre is considered very vital in promoting 
national integration through education. 

8. It is argued that with the creation of an All India Educational 
Services, it will be possible for the Centre to carry out educational 
reforms in the country. 

Mr M.C. Chagla, the then Education Minister, stated in the State 
Education Ministers Conference held in New Delhi in April 1964, 
“We must set up institutions in the centrally sponsored sector which 
will act as models. If I may change the phrase, I would like to have 
all over the country peaks of excellence which could be a sort of 
beacon-lights to all other institutions fired with ambition to attain the 
same high position. I would also like to have in the centrally spon- 
sored sector certain aspects of education which are vital to the very 
structure of education”. 
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_ The Committee of the Members of Parliament on Higher Education 
(presided over by Shri P.N. Sapru) examined the whole issue and 
recommended that higher education at least should be included in the 
Concurrent List. Mr P.N. Kirpal and Dr V.S. Jha have the views that 
the whole of education should be included in the Concurrent List. In 
their opinion the experience of the years since independence has 
shown that, for the lack of adequate authority at the Centre national 
policies could not be implemented satisfactorily and that the excellent 
recommendations of many commissions and committees, in various 
fields of education remained on paper. Even the resolutions 
unanimously adoped by the conferences of Education Ministers and 
the Central Advisory Board of Education remained unimplemented. 
They think that although there is some scope for more effective 
implementation within the-present constitutional set-up by evolving 
suitable conventions and especially by developing new attitudes to the 
national character of education, these changes will not be easy to be 
brought about and they will not be sufficient. They, therefore, think 
that the Union Government should be invested with legal authority 
in the field of education, which should appear in the Concurrent List 
of subjects. Education became a concurrent subject in 1976. 

Several committees and commissions have endorsed this need. 
Observations of some of them are: 

1, Sargent report, 1944. “In the educational field Provinces are 
implementing not only divergent but often directly Opposing pol cies. 
It is axiomatic that a uniform, synthesised, planned education system 
is the greatest force to ensure national solidarity.” 

2. University education commission, 1948. “Education should 
be the responsibility of both the Centre and its constituents.” 

“The significant thing was that even among the representatives of 
Provincial Governments a substantial majority preferred concur- 
rency”. 

“The need for ensuring a national guarantee of minimum standards 
of efficiency made it impossible for university education to remain a 
purely provincial subject.” 

3. Committee of national integration, 1962. “Education should 
play a decisive role in creating in the country a strong consciousness 
of its oneness. There is, therefore, an absolute need for evolving a 
sound national policy on education by making large-scale changes in 
the present system in order to meet the growing requirements of the 
country”. 

4, Education commission, 1966. It believes that the much 
prized goal of national integration can only be achieved through a 
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well regulated system of education and urges that the Centre should 
assume increasing responsibility in directing it. 

Among the many central responsibilities suggested by the 
Commission are manpower planning in crucial sectors such as agri- 
culture, engineering and medicine, the development of a programme 
of scholarships, equalisation of educational opportunities, the 
vocationalisation of secondary education, the improvement of educa- 
tional standards and research with special reference to the post- 
graduate stage. 

5. AIFEA seminar on national policy, 1967. ‘‘Education should 
be placed on the Concurrent List in order to ensure the evolution 
of a national pattern of education”. 

6. Government of India resolution on national policy on 
education, 1968. “Considering the key role which education, science 
and research play in developing the human and material resources of 
the country, the Government of India will, in addition to under- 
taking programmes in the central sector, assist the State Governments 
for the development of programmes of national importance where 
co-ordinated action on the part of the Centre and the States is called 
for”. 

7. Swaran Singh committee, 1976. According to this Com- 
mittee, “Education is a subject of prime importance to the country’s 
progress. The need to evolve All-India policies in relation to this 
subject cannot be over- emphasised”. 


Arguments notin Favour of Putting Education in the Con- 
current or Central List 

Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, a noted economist and former Union Minister 
of Education, has stated that the talk of amending the Constitution 
to make education a central or concurrent subject will not be 
desirable in the existing context in view of the following reasons— 

1. The States would be losing their initiative in raising resources for 
implementation of various educational programmes. 

2. The States would consider it an encroachment on their rights 
when the Centre thinks of constituting an All-India Education 
Service for the development of a national system of education. 

3. Wedded, as we are to the democratic pattern of society, it is 
but natural that the States should play an active role in the field of 
education. In case education is not in the purview of the States, they 
are likely to lose all initiative and may not actively participate in the 
Social Development Programme. 
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Selective Role of the Central Government 

Regarding the part to be played by the Central Government the 
Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 writes, “We are of the 
opinion that in view of the larger interest involved, financial aid from 
the Centre is necessary and may reasonably be expected”. The 
Commission stresses that the active co-operation of the Centre with 
the States is essential to promote education in the country, to improve 
its quality and to carry on the necessary research in the different 
fields of education which may ultimately be incorporated in the edu- 
eational system, 

Prof Humayun Kabir points out that there are three factors that 
have helped the Central Government to extend its function as an 
advisory and co-ordinating agency. 

The first is that the paucity of finances of almost all the States to 
support their educational programmes has made them look to the 
Central Government for grants and subsidies for short as well as 
long-term projects. Secondly, Central Government being a repository 
of information from all States often functions as a clearing house for 
all of them. Thirdly, the fact that all State Governments are 
controlled by the same political party which wields power at the 
Centre has also helped the Central Government to extend its 
functions. 

Regarding the co-operation of the Centre and the States, Maulana 
Azad remarked, “that education was of course a State subject and the 
Centre had never believed in interfering. But the Centre could also 
not sit back and say that their responsibility was over. The Centre 
could offer advice, give help, and make efforts towards the imple- 
mentation of the schemes. The reform of the education system as a 
whole and fulfilment of the plan targets aimed at uniformly high 
standard of education throughout the country... We have, on the 
one hand, to wipe out the deficiencies of the past 200 years. On the 
other hand, we have to remove the lethargy of the people and bring 
to the town and countryside a new vision and a new energy. We 
cannot accomplish this task unless we co-operate in this collective 
venture of national redemption.” 

Similarly Dr K.L. Shrimali observed, “The test of Indian states- 
manship is whether a pattern of education can be evolved where a 
working partnership is established between the Centre and State 
Governments since both have responsibilities for the education of 
children. It is not impossible to work out a system in which the 
Central Government assumes greater responsibility for financing 
education and for carrying out general national policies and leaves 
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administrative authority in the hands of the State Governments. The 
Welfare State of our concept will come into existence only when the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces are harmonised!”. 

The Education Commission 1964-65 observed: “we are convinced 
that the radical reconstruction of education that we have recommend- 
edin this report will not be possible less (1) the Government of 
India provides the needed initiative, leadership and financial support, 
and (2) educational administration, both at the Centre and State 
Levels, is adequately strengthened.” 


Conclusion 

A research study entitled ‘A critical study of Centre-State Relation- 
ship in Education from 1871 to 1973 in India’, undertaken by M.L. 
Sachdeva in 1975 stated: “Broadly speaking, it may be concluded that 
the Central Government has consolidated its position so far as its 
educational role is concerned. Primarily, as an advisory and co- 
ordinating authority it has become an equal partner. Whenever the 
constitutional provisions in education have no sanction for some of 
the Centre’s activities, it can easily take recourse to its other privi- 
leges. Under the plea of equality of educational opportunity, the 
Centre has been taking large measures. The Central Government has 
been formulating the national education plans as well as appointing 
Education Commissions on various aspects of education. The trend is 
towards increasing activities of the Centre”, 
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ROLE OF THE CENTRE AND 
STATES IN EDUCATION 


Educational Administration at the National Level 

A perusal of the constitutional provisions reveals that Central 
Government is expected to play a significant role in the field of 
education. Though Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
discharges the major responsibility in the field of Education on 
behalf of the Government of India, yet there are other Ministries at 
the Centre which also perform functions in the field of Education. 
Broadly speaking, following are the major functions performed by 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 

(1) Planning. Educational Planning is a part and parcel of the 
total planning of the country. The Central Government determines 
targets and prepares the educational plan to be implemented by the 
country as a whole. 

(2) Educational reforms, From time to time, the Government 
of India has set up Commissions which have gone into the various 
aspects of Education at different levels and have provided valuable 
recommendations and suggestions. These recommendations have 
further been considered by the experts and the States requested to 
implement the recommendations of the expert bodies. 

(3) Organisation, For carrying out educational plans, Govern- 
ment of India has set up institutions like All-India Council of 
Technical Education and the National Council of Educational 
Research & Training which provide guidance to the States in the 
field of Education. 

(4) Direction, The Central Government also directs and guides 
the State Governments, local bodies and private enterprise so as to 
encourage education on right lines. This is being done by the 
Ministry through the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

(5) Control. As the State Governments require financial help 
from the Centre for supporting their educational programmes, they 
look for grants to the Central Government, The Central Government 
allocates suitable grants to the States, local bodies and private 
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agencies. Thus, it exercises considerable control on education. 

(6) Equalisation of educational opportunities, Government 
of India is wedded to the establishment of an egalitarian society and 
therefore has taken many steps to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities to the weaker sections of the society. It has initiated a larger 
number of programmes in this direction. 

(7) Pilot projects. The Ministry of Education, Governament of 
India, has undertaken a large number of pilot projects like rural 
universities, regional institutes, curriculum reform and textbooks, 
etc. By starting these projects, the Ministry aims at providing en- 
lightened leadership all over the country. 

(8) Administration of education in the Union Territory and 
centrally-administered areas. Centre is directly responsible for 
Education in various Union territories and other centrally-adminis- 
tered areas. 

(9) Clearing house function. Ministry of Education serves as 
a depository of information and ideas of education, research, train- 
ing and statistics, From time to time it brings out useful information 
on various aspects of education. The Ministry of Education also 
publishes a few educational journals which have proved to be very 
helpful in disseminating information in the country. 

(10) Liaison with UNESCO, Ministry of Education carries out 
some programmes in cooperation with UNESCO. The Indian 
National Commission for cooperation with UNESEO is the agency 
through which these programmes are organised. 

(11) Promotion of cultural contact. Ministry of Education also 
takes suitable steps for the promotion and propagation of cultural 
contacts not only within the country but also outside. 

(12) Opening central institutes. The Ministry of Education is 
directly responsible for the running of a few universities, National 
Libaries, Museums, Art Galleries and Central Schools. 


Divisions and Units of the Ministry of Education 
. Administration Division 

. Adult Education Division 

. Archaeological Division 

Book Promotion and Copyright Division 

. Culture and Language Division 

. External Scholarship Division 

Finance Division 

. Gazetteer Division 

. Hindi Division 
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10. Hindi Translation and Publication Unit 

11. International Cultural Relations Division 

12. Language Division 

13. National Scholarship Division 

14. Planning, Monitoring and Statistical Division 
15. Publication Unit 

16. Sanskrit Division 

17. Special Committees — Asian Games 

18. Sports and Physical Education Division 

19. Technical Education Division 

20. UNESCO division 

21. University and Higher Education Division 
22. Union Territories and School Education Division 
23. Youth Services Division ; 


Major Activities of the Ministry of Education and Youth 
Services 
I. School education, School education is primarily a responsi- 
bility of the States, However, the Government of India is concerned 
with a few significant programmes of national importance designed 
to contribute towards the improvement of standard, and those that 
promote national integration, The Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, performs most of the functions through the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training and other autonomous 
organisations, The Ministry performs certain essential clearing house 
functions. Following are the major activities in this respect: 
1. Government financed organisations and institutions in the field 
of school education which include: 
(i) National Council of Educational Research and Training. 
(ii) Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan. 
(iii) Central Board of Secondary Education. 
(iv) Central Tibetan Schools Administration. 
(v) Ladakh Institute of Higher Studies, Delhi. 
(vi) Bal Bhavan and National Children’s Museum. 
2. Assistance to Voluntary Educational organisations in the field 
of school education. 
3. Meetings of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
4. Reorganisation and expansion of Science Teaching at School 
Stage. Agreement with the UNESCO-UNICEF in April 1967. 
5. Educational Television Programme with the Assistance of 
UNDP-UNESCO, 
6.»School Textbooks and the National Board of School Textbooks 
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(1968). 
7. Three Textbooks Printing Presses—Bhubaneswar, Chandigarh 
and Mysore. 
8. National Prize Competition for Children’s Literature for Pro- 
moting the Production of good books for children. 
9. Nehru Bal Pustakalya scheme for the mass production of 
supplementary reading material for children since 1968-69. 
10. Mid-day meals programme under the Indo-CARE Agreement 
for the supply of gift food. 
11. Desh Gitanjali scheme for strengthening the sense of national 
identity among school children. 
II. School teachers. 1, National Foundation for Teachers Wel- 
fare (1962) for providing financial assistance to teachers. 
2. National Award for Teachers, 
3. National Scholarship Scheme for children of School Teachers, 
III. Assistance to voluntary organisations in the field of 
school education. 
IV. Higher education. At the University stage, the Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services is mainly concerned with— 
1. The six Central Universities. 
2. The institutions “deemed to be Universities” under section 3 
of the University Grants Commission Act. 
3. Coordination and maintenance of standards of higher educa- 
tion as laid down through the University Grants Commission (UGC). 
4. The Rural Institutes of Higher Education. 
5. Revision of Salary Scales of University and College Teachers 
and Special Assistance to State Governments. : 
6. Grants, Loans for construction of Hostels to voluntary organi- 
sation in big cities and State Governments and Delhi University and 
its affiliated colleges. 
7. Grants to Institutes of Higher Learning of all India 
importance. 
8. Cultural Exchange Programmes with Foreign countries. 
9. Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla. 
10. Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. 
V. Promotion of languages. 
VI. Scholarships. 
VII. Book promotion, 
VIII. Youth services youth welfare, physical education, 
games and sports, 
IX. Educational programmes for national and emotional 
integration. ' 
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X. Cultural development. 

XI. Cultural relations with other countries and UNESCO. 
XII. Adult education, 

XIII. Libraries. 

XIV. Education in Union territories. 

XV. Clearing house functions, 


Major Institutions and Organisations Attached with the 

Ministry of Education 

1. Bal Bhawan and National Children’s Museum, Kotla Road, 
New Delhi. 

2. Central Advisory Board of Education c/o Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Shastri Bhawan. 

3. Central Board of Secondary Education. 17-5, Indraprastha 
Estate, New Delhi. 

4. Central Tibetan, Schools Administration, Curzon Road, 
Barracks ‘B’ Block, New Delhi. 

5. Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan, Nehru House, 4, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi. 

6. National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT), Sri Aurbindo Marg, New Delhi. 

7. National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare, Shastri Bhawan, 
New Delhi. X 
Higher Education and Research 

8. Administrative Staff College of India, Bella Vista, Hyderabad. 

9. Association of Indian Universities, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi. 

10, Central Universities (a) Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 
(b) University of Delhi, Delhi; (c) University of Hyderabad, Hydera- 
bad, (d) Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, (e) North Eastern 
Hill University, (f) Vishwa Bharti, Shantiniketan. 

11, Indian Council of Historical Research, 15, Ferozeshah Road, 
New Delhi. 

12. Indian Council of Social Science Research, 35, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi, 

13. Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla, 

14. National Institute of Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion, Sri Aurbindo Marg, New Delhi. 

15. University Grants Commission, Bahadarshah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi. 
Technical Education 


16. All India Council for Technical Education, Shastri Bhawan, 
New Delhi. 
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17. Indian Institutes of Technology (Bombay, Delhi, Kanpur, 
Khanpur, Madras). 

18. Indian Institutes of Management (Ahmedabad, Bangalore 
and Calcutta). 

19. National Institutes for Training in Industrial Engineering, 
Bombay. 

20. National Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology, 
Ranchi. 

21. Technical Teachers’ Institutes (Bhopal, Calcutta, Chandigarh, 
Madras). 

22. Regional Engineering Colleges (14 in numbers). 

23. School of Planning and Architecture, Indraprastha Estate, 
New Delhi. 
Book Promotion and Copyright 

24, National Book Trust of India, A-4, Green Park, New Delhi. 

25. National Book Development Board, New Delhi. 

26. Raja Ram Mohan Roy National Educational Service Centre, 
New Delhi. 
Youth Services 

27. National Youth Board, New Delhi. 

28. Nehru Yuvak Kendras. 
Physical Education and Sports 

29. All India Council for Sports, New Delhi. 

30, National Institutes of Physical Education and Sports (Gwalior 
& Patiala). 

31. Society for the National Institute of Physical and Sports 
(SNIPES). 


Languages 
32. Bureau of Promotion of Urdu C/o Ministry of Education, 


Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi. 

33. Central Hindi Directorate, R.K. Puram, New Delhi-110022. 

34. Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, 
Hyderabad. 

35, Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mansa Gangotri, 
Mysore University Campus, Mysore. 

36. Commission for Scientific and Technical Terminology, West 
Block No. VII, II Floor, R.K. Puram, New Delhi-110022, 

37. Kendriya Hindi Shiksan, New Delhi. 

38. Lal Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, Moti 
Bagh, New Delhi. 

39. Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, Delhi. 
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Education for International Understanding 
40. Indian National Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO, 
Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi. 
41. Directorate of Adult Education, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi. 
42. National Board of Adult Education C/o Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi. 
43. Shramik Vidya peeths for Urban Workers (Ajmer, Ahmeda- 
bad, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Guntur, Hyderabad, 
. Indore, Jamshedpur and Nagpur). 
Cultural Affairs 
44. Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Varanasi. 
45. Lalit Kala Akademi, Rabindra Bhawan, Ferozeshah Road, 
New Delhi. 
46. Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Azad Bhavan, New 
Delhi. 
47. National School of Drama, New Delhi. 
48. Sahitya Akademi, Rabindra Bhavan, Ferozeshah Road, New 
Delhi. 
49. Sangeet Natak Akademi, Rabindra Bhawan, Ferozeshah Road, 
New Delhi. 
50. School of Buddhist Philosophy, Leh. 
51. Sikkim Research Institute of Tibetology, Sikkim. 
Archaeology 
52. Archaeological Survey of India, Janpath, New Delhi, and 
Nehru Road, Calcutta-13. 
Anthropology 
53. Anthropological Survey of India, 27, Jawahar Lal Nehru 
Road, Calcutta-13. 
Archives 
54. National Archives of India, Janpath, New Delhi, 
Museums 
55. Dr. Zakir Hussain Memorial Museum, New Delhi. 
56. Gandhi Darshan Samiti, Delhi. 
57. Indian Museum, 27, Jawaharlal Nehru Road, Calcutta-13. 
£8, National Council of Science Museum, Calcutta, 
59. National Gallery of Modern Arts, Jaipur House, New Delhi. 
60. Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 
6]. National Museum, Janpath, New Delhi. 
62. National Research Laboratory for Conservation of Cultural 
Property, Lucknow. 
63. Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, 
“New Delhi. 
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64, Salar Gang Museum, Hyderabad. West Bengal. 
Libraries 

65. Central Reference Library, Patna. 

66. Central Secretariat Library, New Delhi. 

67. Delhi Public Library, S.P. Mukerji Marg, Delhi. 

68. Indian Council for World Affairs Library, New Delhi. 

69. Khuda Baksh Oriental Public Library, Patna. 

70. Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, Dharamshala. 

71. National Library Belvedre, Calcutta. 

72. Raja Rammohan Roy Library Foundation, Calcutta. 

73. Rampur Raza Library, Rampur. 

74. T.M.S.S.M. Library, Thanjavur. 


Important Organisations in the Field of Education at the 

Central Level 

Central Advisory Board of Education. The Central Advisory 
Board of Education, the oldest and the most important advisory 
body of the Government of India on education was first established 
in 1920, dissolved in 1923, and revived in 1935. The idea of a Central 
Advisory Board of Education was first put forward by the Calcutta 
University Commission (1917-19). Almost simultaneously the 
Government of India Act, 1919 made education a provincial and a 
transferred subject limiting the control of the Central Government 
to the minimum. This changed the character of the Government of 
India from that of an executive to an advisory authority in matters 
of education. Imperatively a Central Advisory Board of Education 
was set up in 1920, but after a very short life was abolished in 1923 
for economic reasons. For the next twelve years the absence of an 
agency to advise the Government of India on education was keenly 
felt. Consequently, the present Central Advisory Board of Education 
was revived in 1935. The Union Minister of Education is the Chair- 
man of the Board whose composition includes distinguished educa- 
tionists from all parts of the country and the representatives of the 
Government of India, the State Governments, the Parliament and 
the Universities. The functions of the Board are (a) to advise on any 
educational question which may be referred to it by the Government 
of India or by any local Government and (b) to call for information 
and advice regarding educational developments of special interest and 
value to India, to examine this information and circulate it with 
recommendations to the Government of India and to local Govern- 
ments. 

Over all these years, the contribution of the Board in shaping the 
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educational thinking of India bears a unique significance. 

National Council of Educational Research and Training, New 
Delhi. The Council, popularly known as NCERT, is an autonomous 
organisation set up by the Ministry in 1961. It serves as an academic 
wing of the Ministry of Education. In particular, it undertakes inde- 
pendently or in collaboration with other organizations, research in the 
field of school education, develops new training programmes and pre- 
pares instructional material required by teachers and students. 

The Council has established the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) to carry out its objective and serves as the chief institutional 
agency for developing research, advanced training and extension 
Services. It runs four Regional colleges of education. 

The Council has the following departments and units: 

1, Department of Evaluation and Measurement. 

2. Department of Education in Science and Mathematics, 

3. Department of Education in Social Sciences and Humanities. 

4. Department of Teacher Education. 

5, Department of Teaching Aids. 

6. Publication Department. 

7. Population Education Unit. 

8. Vocationalization of Education Unit and Socially Useful Pro- 
ductive Work Unit, 

9. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Education Unit. 

10. Survey and Data Processing Unit. 

11. Child Study Unit. 

12. Educational Psychological Unit. 

13, Educational and Vocational Guidance Unit. 

14. Planning Co-ordination and Evaluation Unit. 

15. Comprehensive Access To Primary Education Group. 

16. Primary Curriculum Development Cell. 

17. Journals Cell. 

18. Centre for Educational Technology. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 


A National Council for Teachers’ Education has been fi unctioning in 
the Council since May 1973 with a view to improving the quality of 
teacher education in the country. The NCTE advises the Central 
Government and the State Governments on all matters concerning 
teachers education including the steps to be taken to ensure adequate 
standards in teacher education. All State Governments represented 
sn this Council, besides the UGC, All-India Council for Technical 
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Education, CABE, Planning Commission a ‘the Near Twelve 
members are nominated who are experts in different fields of teacher 
education, This Council recommended the setting up State Boards 
of teacher education in response to which States/Union Territories 
have set them up. The Council has also prepared the Teacher Edu- 
cation Curriculum-framework as a policy document for revising 
curriculum for teacher education at all levels. On the basis of this 
document the State Governments are bringing about necessary 
changes in the existing teacher education curriculum. In addition, 
the Council has developed new college teacher education program- 
mes, a model curriculum in education technology and norms for 
maintaining standards in teacher education. 


Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi 

The Board introduced the new pattern of education (i.e., 10+2 
pattern) from the year 1975. The first examination of Class X took 
place in 1977 and that of class XII in 1979. The syllabi and courses 
for different subjects are reviewed periodically through the subjects 
committees in the light of reflections and experiences obtained from 
the schools and other concerned agencies. 

Work Education has been introduced as a compulsory component 
for the secondary classes. It has been made need-based to make 
education more relevant and purposeful to the society. Social com- 
mitment is emphasized by incorporating a number of service-orient- 
ed activities. This component has been extended also to Senior 
Secondary classes as recommended by the Adisehiah Committee. 

The Board has also made another venture in introducing Insurance 
Education at the Senior Secondary Stage from the academic session 
1981-82. The subject figures both under the general scheme and 
vocational courses which may enable the students either to go in for 
the university degree in Commerce or to take a career in the Insur- 
ance industry. It has been introduced as a pilot project and will be 
extended to other schools if the results are encouraging. 

During these years emphasis has also been laid on promoting 
vocational education. The courses have been developed so as to 
be relevant to the present needs and requirements of schools situated 
in different regions of the country. In order to give it a further fillip, 
the different streams have been done away with. Vocational courses 
can now be offered in combination with the general educational 
courses or academic courses. Further, the existing vocational courses 
have been enlarged in accordance with the new scheme of studies. 

The Board has ae ing programmes in collaboration 
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with the British Council, London, on the areas of Science Education; 
Evaluation Procedures and Teaching of Mathematics. 

The total number of institutions affiliated to the Board as on 30 
April, 1981 was 1354. 


Central Tibetan Schools Administration 

The Central Tibetan Schools Administration was set up as an 
autonomous organistation in 1961 and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act 21 of 1860. The object of the Administration is to 
run, manage and assist institutions for the education of children of 
Tibetan refugees in India. The work of the Administration is manag- 
ed by a Governing Body. 

The Administration runs Residential Schools at Dalhousie, Dar- 
jeeling, Mussoorie and Simla and Day Schools at Bylakuppe, 
Kollegal, Kharapathat, Mirik, Chowkur, Chandragiri, Dholanji, 
Ghoom, Gothagoan, Miao, Gurupura, Kalimpong, Kurseong, Main- 
pat, Mundgod, Sonada. Tenzingaon and Tezu. Assistance in the 
form of grant-in-aid was provided by the Government to eight 
institutions run by Administration. 

The total number of students in the Schools run or aided by the 
Administration in 1980 was 9970, out of which 1633 were boarders 
and 8337 were day sholars. In residential schools, apart from board- 
ing and lodging daily necessities and medical facilities were also provi- 
ded free to orphans who came to India as refugees. Mid-day-Meals, 
free text-books and stationery are also provided to all students includ- 
ing those studying in day schools. The Administration has 445 em- 
ployees which include 350 teachers, 


Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 

The scheme of Central Schools was approved by the Government 
of India in November, 1962 with the idea of encouraging the growth 
of Secondary Schools having a common syllabus and medium of 
instruction and for providing uniform educational facilities through- 
out the country for the children of transferable Central Government 
Employees including Defence personne!. Thus as a first step towards 
implementing this scheme, 20 Regimental schools were taken over 
and redesignated as ‘Central Schools’ or ‘Kendriya Vidyalayas’ dur- 
ing the academic year 1963-64. The number of Kendriya Vidyalayas 
has since gone up phenomenally and was 323 during 1980-81, The 
total students enrolment as in August 1980 was 2,44,197 as against 
2,24,203 a year before showing an increase of 9%. The total number 
a and non-teaching staff in all the Kendriya Vidyalayas was 
14,862. 
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The Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan has been divided into 11 
regions located at Bhopal, Bombay, Delhi, Chandigarh, Gandhi- 
nagar, Gauhati, Lucknow, Madras, Patna, Calcutta and Hyderabad. 


University Grants Commission, New Delhi 

The University Grants Commission (U.G.C.) was set up by the 
Government of India under an Act (3 of 1956) of Parliament in 
1956, t ttF meroma Sabre gy Ten- Cuai dh oan FIVKS—UF, 

Functions. The functions of the Commission as described in 
Section 12 of the Act are: 

“It shall be the general duty of the commission to take, in consul- 
tation with the Universities or other bodies concerned, all such steps 
as it may think fit for the promotion and co-ordination of University 
education and for the determination and maintenance of standards 


of teaching, examination and research in University.” 
Thus the U.G.C. performs the following functions: aA 
1. Promotes and co-ordinates University education. a S is 
ag GEL gory, 


2. Determines and maintains standards of teaching. 

3. Determines and maintains standards of examinations. 

4. Determines and maintain standards of research. 

Activities of the U.GC. For the performance of its functions 
the U.G.C undertakes the following types of activities: 

1. Inquires into the financial needs of the Universities. 

2. Allocates and disburses, out of the Fund of the Commission 
grants to Universities established or incorporated by or under a 
Central Act for the maintenance and development of such universi- 
ties or for any other general or specified purpose. 

3. Allocates and disburses, out of the Fund of the Commission; 
such grants to other Universities as it may deem necessary for the 
development of such Universities or for any other general or specific 
purpose. 

4, Recommends to any University the measures for the improve- 
ment of University education and advises the University upon the 
action taken for the purpose of implementing such recommendation. 

5. Advises any authority, if such advice is asked for, on the 
establishment of a new University or on proposals connected with the 
expansion of the activities of any University. 

6. Advises the Central Government or any State Government or 
University on any question which may be referred to the Commission 
by the Central Government or the State Government or the Univer- 
sity, as the case may be. 

7. Collects information on all such matters relating to University 
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 ¥- dy 8. Requires a University to furnish it with such information as 
4 “ j may be needed relating to the financial position of the University or 
145 $ the studies in the various branches of learning undertaken in that 
à 3 3 University together with all the rules and regulations relating to the 
« 7.3 Standards of the teaching and examination in that University respect- 
$ å :% ing each of such branches of learning. 
-4 9. Performs such other functions as may be prescribed or as may 
. 3 deemed necessary by the Commission for advancing the cause of 
4i j 4 higher education in India or as may be incidental or conducive to 
$ the discharge of the above functions. 
$ ] 4 The U.G.C. Act authorises the Central Government on the advice 


; f the Commission to declare by notification in the Official Gazette 
hat any institution for higher education other than a University, 
‘shall be deemed to be a University for the purposes of this Act, and 
j n such a declaration being made, all provisions of this Act shall 


‘apply to such institution as if it were a University. 


A 

7} ole of the Central Government in the Financing of Educa- 

~ tion 

f- Since independence, the Central Government has started spending 

$ increasing amounts of money on education. The contribution of the 
Central Government and State Governments have increased from 
57.1 per cent in 1950-51 to about 72 per cent at present, Central 
Government accounting for 7 per cent and the State Government 
for about 65 per cent, The contribution is likely to be increased to 
about 90 per cent by 1985. Following are the importnnt reasons for 
this increase; 

1, The Central Government must assist the States in realising the 
constitutional provisions for providing compulsory primary education 
in the age group 6 to 14 years. 

2. The Central Government must assist the backward States for 
providing better educational opportunities. 

3. The Central Government has large resources for collecting 
finances, 

4. Central funds must be utilised for providing equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

The Central Government assists the States for educational deve- 
lopment in three ways: 

1, Central Government performs educational functions through 
NCERT, UGC, Central Universities, Central Schools Organisations, 
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etc. 

2. Central Government sponsors sehemes fully financed by it but 
implemented by the States. 

3. Central Government partially finances some programmes plan- 
ned and implemented by the State Governments. 


Role of State Governments in Financing Educational Plans 

Education in India is a State responsibility and the bulk of educa- 
tional expenditure i.e., about 65 per cent, is borne by the States. 
The Finance Commission transfers adequate resources at the end of 
each plan to each State under (i) share in Income-tax, (ii) share in 
excise, and (iii) lump-sum grant-in-aid. 


State Grants to Local Bedies on Account of Primary Educa- 
tion 

1. Necessity of frequent revisions. Every State should care- 
fully plan its grants-in-aid schemes after taking all past experiences 
as well as the needs of the next five years into consideration and 
thereafter revise it thoroughly at the end of each quinquennium. 

2. Basis to be adopted. State grants to local bodies on account 
of primary education should be based on a combination of the pro- 
portional grants, a special grant for backward or necessitous areas, 
and specific purpose grants. 

3. Whether State grants should be statutory or discre- 
tionary, Grants for all primary education, whether voluntary or 
compulsory, should be statutory. 

4. Whether grants for compulsory education should be 
different from those for voluntary education, Grants-in-aid for 
compulsory education should necessarily be at a higher rate than those 
for yoluntary education. 


Increasing Local Support for Primary Education 

1. It would be in the interest of education to make it obligatory on 
municipalities to earmark a specified proportion of their net revenue 
for primary education. 

2. All funds thus earmarked for primary education should be 
entitled to receive grants-in-aid according to rules. 

3. A cess on land revenue should be universally levied in all areas 
and that the legislation on the subject should provide for the mini- 
mum and maximum rates of such levy as well as for the portion of 
the total proceeds that should be earmarked for primary education. 
In the village panchayats, as in the municipalities, a portion 
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of the total revenue should be earmarked for primary education. 


School Chest 

French system of ‘school chest’ should be universally adopted with 
such changes as may be necessary to make it suitable for local con- 
ditions, The ‘school chest’ is composed of private subscriptions, gifts, 
bequests, contributions of books, clothing, food, subventions, etc. 
It will bring in some money and, what is more, form a valuable link 
in bringing the school closer to the local community. 


Education Cess 
The Municipal Acts should be amended so as to make the levy of 
an education cess obligatory on all municipalities. 


Some Suggestions Regarding Administrative Reforms at the 

Central Level 

- (l) Liberal grants to backward areas. For extending equality 
of opportunity to all the areas, it is necesary that the Centre provides 
liberal financial grants to backward areas. The Centre, however, must 
ensure that adequate control is exercised over this expenditure. 

(2) Some subjects under the Concurrent List, It will be very 
desirable if a few subjects like provision of compulsory education, 
vocational and social education are put in the Concurrent List. 

(3) All India educational service. The constitution of the 
All Indian Educational Service is a step of considerable importance 
which the Centre must take. 

(4) Involvement of chief ministers of States. The Chief 
Ministers of States will have to be involved in the framing of educa- 
tional policies and programmes. At present all discussions of educa- 
tional policy are generally held with Education Ministers only with 
the result that discussions and decisions cannot always be put across. 
It would, therefore, be a great help, if for discussions of basic or 
important issues, joint conferences of Chief Ministers and Education 
Ministers can also be held. 

(5) Close working collaboration between officers. While we 
are striving to promote harmonious relations between the Centre and 
the States, we should also make simultaneous efforts to strengthen 
a close working collaboration between officers and academicians 
at the Centre and the corresponding officers and academicians in 
the States. 

(6) Centrally-sponsored sectors. We must remember that the 
centrally-sponsored sector, or earmarked Central grants for educa- 
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tion are in vogue on a large scale even in the United States. Experience 
has shown that they can help the Centre to develop a coordinated 
and concerted programme of educational development in a few 
crucial sectors in all parts of the country. It should, therefore, be our 
concern to see that the weaknesses of the old form of operating the 
centrally-sponsored sector are eliminated. 
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Chapter 3 


ROLE OF THE STATES IN EDUCATION 


Suggested Reforms at the State Level 

The Education Commission regards school education essentially 
local-State partnership. It observes, “As we visualise it, the responsi- 
bility for school education will rest squarely on the State Governments. 
The Local authorities will, no doubt, have a good deal of initiative 
and we should like the State Governments to encourage them by 
adopting flexible policies. But, by and large, they will act as agents 
of the State Governments and exercise delegated powers.” The State 
Education Departments, which are the principal agency of the State 
Government to deal with education matters, therefore, should take 
the following steps: 

(i) Periodical revision and upgrading of curricula, preparation of 
textbooks, teachers’ guides and other teaching and learning materials, 
and improvement in methods of teaching and evaluation. 

(i) Prescribing the standards to be maintained in schools in con- 
sultation with professional bodies like the State Board of School 
Education, and State Evaluation Organisation and enforce them 
through the inspectorate, provision of funds, and organisation of the 
needed supporting services. 

(iii) Supply of teachers, for fixing their remuneration, retirement 
benefits and conditions of work and service and for organising 
teacher preparation both pre-service and in-service on proper lines 
and for establishing, conducting or aiding training institutions of high 
quality with adequate in-takes and outputs. 

(iv) Inspection and supervision of schools which may be exercised 
directly through the officers of the State Education Departments or 
indirectly through a special organisation set up for the purpose, e.g. 
the State Boards of School Education, or both. 

(v) Establishment and maintenance of a State Evaluation Organisa- 
tion whose objective would be to co-ordinate standards as between the 
different districts in the State and to help in the development of 
national standards at the end of the higher primary, lower secondary 
and higher secondary stage, 

(vi) Encouragement, guidance and assistance to the local authori- 
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ties created for the administration of school education and help them 
maintain quality institutions at different stages of school education 
and provide a regular programme of extension services to schools in 
order to secure a continual improvement of standards. 

(vii) Establishment and maintenance of a State Institute of Educa- 
tion whose primary objective is to help, through suitable programmes 
of research, training and extension, the local authorities and the 
inspecting officers to improve standards. 

(viii) The present administrative set-up seems to be very much 
clerk-oriented; it is time we evolve an officer- or teacher- or educator- 
oriented administration, 

(ix) The present administrative set-up should be decentralised. 
There should be delegation of responsibilities and powers from the 
State secretariat department to the directorate, from the directorate 
to the district office and so on down the line. 

(x) Professional educationist should be given a prominent place at 
the policy-making level in the secretariat. 

(ii) The head of the education department should invariably be a 
professionally qualified educationist rather than a general admini- 
strator. 

(xii) The education officers who are called upon to implement the 
educational plan should also be actively involved in its formulation 
and evaluation. 

(xiii) Suitable awards and prizes may be instituted with a view to 
promoting experimentation and innovation. 

(xiv) The Director of Education must maintain a close and personal 
touch not only with the district level officers but also with principals 
and teachers so as to provide them with necessary guidance and 
intellectual stimulation. 

(xv) Good practices formed in educational institutions should be 
publicised. 

(xvi) A special cell known as information unit should be established 
for paying better attention to evaluation with regard to different 
categories of staff. 


Public and Private Enterprise in Education 

Education and State. Broadly speaking, there are three schools 
of thought concerning the relationship that should exist between State 
and Education. One school of thought favours the total socialisation 
of education. According to its protagonists, the State should have a 
full and unfettered say in the domain of education, it should dictate 
the content, the aim and even the method of education. This point 
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:may be fully illustrated by the Nazi and Fascist schools and even the 
Communist schools in Russia. 

According to the theory of laissez faire, education should be the 
concern of the family, the church or philanthropy. The State inter- 
ference means jeopardising the rights of the parents, priests and 
children. If State interferes formally in the formulation of educational 
policies and their administration, the considerations of party and 
power and its interests are likely. to have an adverse effect on the 
implementation of these same policies. 

There is an other view that has assumed importance in recent 
times and which strikes a balance between these two extreme views. 
This view envisages full co-operation between the State, the family 
and the church in the matter of educating the child and the drawing 
out the best that is within him. According to this view, the State 
should neither keep its hands off education nor should it lay its 

- hands on every educational matter. 


Centralisation vs Decentralisation 
- The centralised system of educational administration has these 
advantages: 

1. A uniform system of education can be built up. 

2. The needs of the entire country can be kept in the forefront. 

3. Since centre has big finances at its disposal, different types of 
projects and experiments can be undertaken very easily. 

4. There is a better co-ordination of educational efforts and over- 
lapping in experiments of different regions can be avoided. 

As against these advantages, centralisation provides little for the 
initiative of the small groups, There is every danger of regions being 
overlooked. The greater the decentralisation of administration the 
better and quicker is the development of the individual. Complete 
decentralisation is as much harmful as the domination of the Centre. 
It is thus clear that a harmonious balance must be struck between 
centralisation and decentralisation. 


State Management and State Control of Education 

State management of education imples that the educational insti- 
tutions in the State are brought into existence by the State, are 
financed by it through the government offices and are also adminis- 
tered by persons directly appointed by government. There are no 
educational institutions other than the government ones. 

State control of education means the overall control exercised by 
the State over educational institutions. There are educational institu- 
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tions financed and managed by bodies other than the government. 
These bodies may be educational trusts, religious bodies, local boards, 
social bodies, etc. The private institutions have greater chances of 
going in for educational experimentation for the heads of these 
institutions and their masters are always ready to decide upon things 
in a quicker and better way. 
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Types of Management of Schools in India 

1. Schools managed by the Central or the State government, 
In recent years the Government has stepped into the educational 
enterprise on a large scale and has opened many new schools which 
are managed by it. 

2, Local bodies such as district boards or municipalities. 
Many schools are managed by local boards, The responsibility of 
providing and maintaining Vernacular education in the area admini- 
stered by a local body rests upon the local body, which is responsible 
for the payment of grant-in-aid for Veruacular education in the area, 
whether in primary or elementary schools, Vernacular middle schools 
or in the primary departments of aided Secondary Schools. 

Before the provincialisation of the High, Middle and Primary 
Schools maintained by the local bodies, the Punjab Government used 
to set aside annually a sum of money to be paid from provincial 
revenues as grants towards the approved expenditure of local bodies 
on account of Vernacular education. Such grants were made in 
accordance with a scale determined by government and upto a pre- 
scribed maximum which was communicated each year. Since 1 Octo- 
ber, 1957 these grants have been stopped. 

3. Schools managed by religious organisations. A number of 
religious bodies like the Arya Samaj, the Sanatan Dharma Sgbha 
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have opened many schools and contributed a lot to the expansion of 
educational facilities. The level of officiency maintained ‘by these 
schools is considerably high. The products of these institutions have 
played an important role in freedom struggle of the country. 

However, certain undesirable tendencies are also noticed in such 
institutions. Some of them indulge in the spread of communal feelings 
which spoil the peace of State. In some cases, staff is recruited with 
a religious or sectarian consideration. Some of them suffer from over- 
crowding and ill-qualified staff. 

4, Registered trust boards, Many registered Trust Boards 
are maintaining schools. In many cases it is laid down that the schools 
shall be run exclusively for certain purposes or for certain sections of 
the population exclusively. The Commission does not encourage 
such tendencies and recommends that legislation should be passed in 
such cases to permit the admission of all the children to such 
schools. 

5. Schools managed by private managements, There is also 
a fairly large number of schools which are run by private bodies. 
The Commission suggests that all such bodies should be registered 
and should function as registered associations. 

6. Schools managed by individuals, A number of schools are 
Tun as “proprietory schools by individuals, The Commission is of the 
opinion that no Secondary School should be run on such lines but 
should be governed by suitable managing board registered under the 
Companies Act. 


Constitutional Provisions regarding Private Enterprise 

Private recognised schools have a right to exist under the present 
Constitution. For instance, Article 30 lays down that “all minorities, 
whether based on religion or language, shall have the right to 
establish and administer educational institutions of their choice” and 
that these shall not be discriminated against in matters relating to 
grant-in aid on the ground that they . belong to such minorities. 
Articles 28(1) and 28(2) imply that all citizens shall have the freedom 
to establish private educational institutions in order to provide 
religious instruction of their choice. The right to establish private 
schools for any purpose whatsoever has also been given to all 
citizens under clauses (c) and (g) of Article 19 which provide that all 
citizens shall have the right ‘to form associations’ and ‘to practise any 
profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade or business” and 
which obviously covers the right ‘to individuals and groups to esta- 
blish and conduct educational institutions of their choice. 
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Unrecognised schools. It may be desirable to introduce legisla- 
tion for the compulsory registration of all educational institutions and 
should be made an offence to conduct an unregistered institution. 
Power should also be vested in the State Government to remove any 
education institution from their register if stipulated conditions are 
not fulfilled. 

Private enterprise as an integral part of school systems. 
The Education Commission thinks that private educational insti- 
tutions must be treated as an integral part of public education. 
Following are the three types of schools: 

1. Recognised and Allied Institutions. 

2, Recognised and Unallied or Independent Institutions. 

3. Unrecognised Institutions. 

Recommendations of the commission regarding the running 
of private schools. (Recognised Schools) 1. It is true that some 
forms of private enterprise have made a negative rather thana 
positive contribution to education. At the same time, we should 
recognize that private enterprise has played an important role in the 
development of education in modern India, that a large proportion 
of our good institutions are in the private sector, that it can continue 
to make a useful contribution to the develpment of education in the 
years ahead The State should, therefore, make all possible use of the 
assistance that can come from the private sector for the development 
of education. 

2. The growing education needs of a modernising society can only 
be met by the State and it would be a mistake to show any over- 
dependence on private enterprise which is basically uncertain, As the 
State has now rightly assumed full responsibility to provide all the 
needed educational facilities, private enterprise can only have a 
limited and minor role. 

3. Under the Constitution private schools have a right to exist 
and if they do not seek aid or recognition from the State, there need 
be little or no interference with them. In fact, we have only suggested 
compulsory registration for unrecognised schools, 

4. The position with regard to private educational institutions 
which seek financial support from the State is, however, different. 
Even now, they depend upon Government for the larger part of their 
expenditure; and when fees, which is their main source of income, 
are abolished, their dependence on public revenues would be very 
large. These should, therefore, be gradually assimilated with the 
system of public education. 

5. In dealing with private enterprise, problems relating to their 
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teachers, grant-in-aid controls are very important. 

Rules for grant-in-aid for private schools recommendation 
of the education commission (1964-66). (1) Each private school 
should have a Managing Committee consisting of the representatives of 
the voluntary organisation conducting it, i.e. the Education Depart- 
ment and its teachers. The grant-in-aid codes will have to prescribe 
the details of the compositions of these Committees and their powers 
and responsibilities. It has to be noted that the primary objective of 
government nominations is to assist the management by securing for 
them the advice and guidance of persons interested in education. The 
success of the system will depend upon the quality of the persons 
nominated. If this authority is judiciously exercised, as it should be, 
the managements will welcome the government nominees as a source 
of strength. 

(2) The staffing of the private schools should be broadly on the 
pattern prescribed for government or local authority schools and 
their remuneration should also be similar. 

(3) For calculating the recurring grant-in-aid to private schools, the 
total expenditure should be divided into two parts—teacher costs and 
non-teacher costs. It willbe easy to determine the total teacher 
costs because of the recommendation made in (2) above. For all non- 
teacher costs, a minimum and a maximum expenditure should be 
prescribed, preferably as a percentage of the teacher cost, and the 
management should be given that freedom to incur this expenditure 
at this discretion. The grant-in-aid to a school should be equal to: 

(a) the total teacher costs; 

(6) plus the actual non-teacher costs incurred (or the upper 
limit prescribed, whichever is less); 

(c) minus income from fees at ‘standard’ rates after allowing 
for the prescribed percentage of free studentships open to the 
management to give additional free studentships from their own 
resources) ; and 

(d) minus the prescribed contribution to the total recurring 

expenditure which the management will be required to make from 
its own funds and not from fees. 

Note: (i) The lower and the upper limits to non-teacher costs as well as the 
contribution to be made by the management should be prescribed separately for 


each type of school and also separately for advanced or proper areas. Some con- 
cessions should also be shown to girls’ school. 

With regard to the contribution from private managements, we expect a 
secondary school to provide an endowment of Rs, $0,000 and a higher secondary 
school, and endowment of Rs. 1,000,000. Until that is formed, the contribution of 
the management should te equal to the interest on an endowment of this order, 
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(ii) Where fees are charged, it is only the standard fees prescribed by govern- 
ment (and not the actual fees) that should be taken into account for purposes of 
grant-in-aid. It should be open to the management to charge fees at lower rates and 
meet the loss thus incurred from its own resources. Similarly, it will be also open to 
the management to charge fees with the approval of the Department, and to 
utilise the proceeds for providing additional services in the school or for raising its 
standard of instruction. 

(iii) When fees are abolished, item (c) will disappear. We, however, recommend 
that in such cases, it should be open to private secondary schools (this authority 
should be given also to government and local authority secondary schools) to 
charge a ‘betterment fund’ from their students subject to an upper limit, say five 
rupees a year, with the approval of the Department. The income from this fund 
should be utilised for improvement of instruction or provision of additional 
facilities. Its accounts will be kept separately and be open to inspection by the 
Department, but these should not be taken into consideration while fixing the 
grant-in-aid to the school. 

(4) With regard to non-recurring costs, we think that the manage- 
ments of private schools should bear a fair share of the total 
expenditure. By and large, the grant-in-aid should, therefore, be limit- 
ed to 30 to 50 percent of the total non-recurring expenditure. In 
special cases, such as poorer localities or girls schools, the proportion 
of grant-in-aid may be increased. It should also vary from one type of 
institution to another. 

(5) The formula suggested above is meant for grant-in-aid to the 
average school, In implementing it, two provisos will have to be 
added: 

(a) There should be a system under which cuts could be made 
in the grant-in-aid due to a school for patent failure to maintain 
standards, e.g. inability to retain staff for sufficiently long periods, 
complaints from staff regarding treatment, poor discipline among 
students, low results in public examinations. 

(b) Schools which maintain high standards and show good 
results should be given special encouragement grants for any pro- 
jects which they may like to undertake with the approval ofthe 
Department. 

(6) Some schools should be regarded as experimental schools and 
given the freedom from external public examinations and all that 
they imply. When such schools are iathe public sector, the State 
Government or the local authority, as the case may be, will have to 
make adequate provision of funds for their maintenance and 
development on a basis different from that of the average school, 
When such schools are in the private sector, grant-in-aid to them will 
also have to be given on a special basis, eg.a liberal block grant 
renewable every three or five years. These schools will not develop 
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adequately under the normal grant-in-aid code. 


Discriminating Approach to Good Schools 

The Commission recommends that a discriminating approach 
should be adopted with regard to private schools and that greater 
freedom and assistance should be made available to good 
schools while a larger control should be exercised over the weaker 
ones. “We may illustrate how this might be done in the system we 
have proposed, 

In the first place government may vary the number of members 
nominated by it on the managing committees from institution to 
institution. In the case of very good institutions which have maintain- 
ed standards over a considerable time, this representation may be 
reduced to the minimum. On the other hand, in the case of weaker 
schools where complaints have been received and are frequent, the 
proportion of members nominated by the Department should be 
increased till it forms the majority. A management which makes a 
larger contribution from its funds may be given a greater representa- 
tion to induce a large flow of private funds. 

Secondly, the limits prescribed for the non-teacher cost could be 
higher for good schools which have shown good performance and 
merit. 

Thirdly, better staffing may be permitted to schools that show good 
results—in the sense of a more favourable pupil-teacher ratio or a 
larger proportion of posts in the higher categories. 

Non-profit basis. In many grant-in-aid codes it has been laid 
down as a condition of recognition or aid, that educational institu- 
tions should be conducted only by non-profit-making bodies, such as 
public trusts or societies, registered under the Charitable Societies 
Act, In some areas, however, proprictory schools are still recognised 
and aided. We recommend that it should be an invariable rule that 
educational institutions must be conducted by non-profit-making 
bodies if they have to qualify themselves for assistance. 

Grant-in-aid rules, The existing grant-in-aid codes confer on the 
State Education Departments the right to withdraw recognition 
under certain conditions. In practice, however, this theoretical right 
is hardly ever exercised. There are two main reasons for this— 
sympathy for the teachers who will be thrown out of job, and 
concern for the students whose studies will be disturbed, We, there- 
fore, recommend that the grant-in-aid codes should be amended to 
authorise the State Education Departments to take over the manage- 
ment of private schools which do not satisfy requirements and which 
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have persistently failed to come up to standard. Before this extreme 
action is taken, the Department should frame charges against the 
management and give due notice. If necessary, an appeal may be 
made to a tribunal specially set up for the purpose. But the Depart- 
ment should have the authority, in extreme cases, to take over private 
schools. Such a provision will have a very salutary effect and help in 
raising standards in the weaker group of private schools. 


Extent of Private Enterprise in India 

During the year 1980, 60.85 per cent of the secondary and higher 
secondary institutions were managed by the private sector. In Assam, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Manipur, Nagaland, Punjab, Rajasthan, Sikkim, Tamil Nadu, 
Tripura, A. & N. Islands, Arunachal Pradesh, Chandigarh, Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli, Delhi, Lakshadweep and Pondicherry the majority of 
the schools were government schools. In Andhra Pradesh the majority 
of schools (69.81%) were run by local bodies. The majority of schools 
in Bihar (95.99%), Gujarat (87.36%), Karnataka 60.66%), Kerala 
(60.35%), Maharashtra (83.52%), Meghalaya (92.02%), Orissa 
(71.33%), Uttar Pradesh (79.01%), West Bengal (97.41%), Goa, 
Daman and Diu (87.75%) and Mizoram (88.60%) were private aided 
schools, 


Chapter 4 


NURSERY/PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Importance of Pre-Primary Education 

The educational significance of this stage is increasingly being 
realised. Modern researches have shown that the years between three 
and ten are of the greatest importance in the child’s physical, 
emotional and intellectual development. It has also been found that 
children who have been to a pre-primary school show better progress 
__ at the primary stage and help in reducing wastage and stagnation. 
The modern trend in educational policy, therefore, is to emphasize 
pre-primary education, especially for children with unsatisfactory 
home backgrounds. 


Development of the Idea 

Influenced by the views of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and - 
Montessori etc., western countries have taken a very keen interest in 
the development of modern methods of educating the child. The 
Kindergarten system and the Montessori Method are very popular 
methods today. America and Russia are getting ahead of other 
countries in this respect. Russia has included it in its national system 
of education. 

In her book ‘The Nursery Schools’, Margarete McMillan explains 
the necessity of nurseries and nursery schools. “Nurseries and 
Nursery Schools are wanted because little children want nurses.” 
Of course, it is correct but in Russia, nurseries have been opened 
because of the present developments in the economy of the country 
for which ladies are found in all sphere of life and when on work, 
women do want their children to be left uncared for. 

The Sargent Report (1944) observed, “An adequate provision of 
Pre-primary instruction in the form of Nursery Schools or classes is 
an essential adjunct to any national system of education.” 

The Education Commission (1964-66) stressed the importance of 
pre-primary education in these words, “Pre-primary education is of 
great significance to the physical, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of the children especially those with unsatisfactory home back- 
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grounds. 


Need for Pre-Primary Education 

The following considerations bring out the need for the promotion 
of pre-primary education: 

1. Foundation stage. It is well known that the age 3-6 is the most 
impressionable part of children’s growth and that the foundations of 
future adult personality are laid in these impressionable years. Future 
social prejudices and social maladjustments are removed by the pro- 
vision of a properly “controlled environment” for the children when 
they are at this stage. 

2. Need for proper educational environment. There is a general 
feeling that the prevailing educational backwardness of large sections 
of our children is due to the lack of a proper educational environ- 
ment in most homes, especially in the villages and that this can be 
met by providing nursery education. 

3. Provision of equal education opportunities. Provision of 
equal educational opportunities to all is a fundamental principle on 
which a truly democratic society can be built. It is an article of faith 
in with us today. 

4. Filling the gap between the rural and urban children. The 
widespread provision of facilities for Pre-primary Education will tend 
to minimise the gaps that exist between the children in the villages 
and those in the towns and between the children in poor homes and 
those who are born in the richer ones. 

5. Pre-Primary education essential for compulsory primary 
education, When schemes for the expansion of pre-primary educa- 
tion are mooted, the question may be asked whether in view of the 
fact that the scheme of universal, free and Compulsory Primary 
Education with its heavy financial commitments has been undertaken, 
it would be advisable to embark on another scheme of pre-Primary 
Education. The general option has been that the two questions should 
not be allowed to cross the conflict with each other. Adequate and 
satisfactory provision of pre-Primary Education will itself be con- 
ducive to the effective enforcement of Compulsory Education and 
contribute to its success. Incidentally, it will minimise the appalling 
“wastage” in Primary Education which has been the subject of many 
an educational report in the past. 

6. Physical well-being of children. There is another aspect of 
the question pertaining to the physical health and well-being of our 
children which makes immediate expansion of provision of pre- 
Primary Education essential, Most of our children are exposed to the 
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handicaps of unsatisfactory and insufficient nutrition Physical defects 
and disabilities become more pronounced at the pre-School stage of 
growth and if attended to in time will tend to eliminate these defects 
and disabilities and prevent them from coming in the way of future 
growth, Pre-Primary Education will have to deal mainly with two 
aspects which may be broadly called the physical and educational. 
The first is no less important than the second. The pre-Primary 
School will have to work in close cooperation with other institutions 
set up for Social Welfare, for purpose of medical relief, health nutri- 
tion, etc. : 

7. Increasing number of working mothers. The industrial and 
technological advancements have increased the number of working 
mothers. Pre-Primary institutions are needed to take care of their 
children. 


Objectives of Nursery Education 
The objectives of pre-Primary Education may be stated as: 
—to develop in the child good health, habits and to build up basic 
f skills necessary for personal adjustment, such as dressing, toilet 
habits, eating, washing, cleaning, etc.; 

—to develop desirable social attitudes and manners and to en- 
courage healthy group participation, making the child sensitive 
to the right and privileges of others; 

—to develop emotional maturity by guiding the child to express, 
understand, accept and control his feelings and emotions; 

—to encourage aesthetic appreciation; 

—to stimulate the beginnings of intellectual curiosity concerning 
the environment and to help him understand the world in which 
he lives; and to foster new interest through opportunities to ex- 
plore, investigate and experiment; 

—to develop the child’s ability to express his thoughts and feelings 
in fluent, correct and clear speech; and 

—to develop in the child a good physique, adequate muscular 
coordination and basic motor skills. 


Principles of Organising Activities at the Pre-Primary Stage 
A publication of NCERT entitled ‘Pre-Primary Institutions —Their 
Supervision’ published in 1972 listed the following principles of 
Organising activities and programmes for pre-school children: — 
1. There should be a variety of activities for the children in the 
age group 3, 4 and 5 even though the objectives and the behavioural 
outcomes may be the same. Repetition of the same activity or 
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imitation of the same model time and again should be discouraged. 

2. The requirements of the children even of the same age-group 
should also be considered in relation to their physical development 
and social environment. 

3. The play-way activities should have the potentialities to pro- 
vide for free and intelligent expression. 

4. The experience of play should result in happiness for the 
children and should be satisfying to them. 

5. There should be a free atmosphere for the children to move 
about in. 

6. There should be a good number of group activities. The 
children should be allowed to come in contact with a number of 
companions through various activities and programmes. 

7. The equipment which the children handle and play with should 
as far as possible be drawn from the local environment. This will 
help the children to have a better understanding, and make better 
utilisation, of the environment around them, ; 

8. Some of the equipment and activities should be related to pro- 
gressive changes happening in the society around them. 

9" The individuality of each child should be respected to utmost. 
Any difficulty encountered on account of any child’s temperament 
should not be harshly dealt with. The pre-school teacher or the 
Balsevika should act more as a nursing mother, a friend and a guide 
than as a preceptor. 

10. For the age-group 44 to 6 years, some of the activities should 
be directed to result in learning experiences conducive to school 
readiness in the children. Therefore, such activities should have 
relationship with the activities to be pursued by the children later 
on in grades I and II. This is necessary so that the children from the 
pre-school institutions are able to adjust to the atmosphere of the 
primary schools when they join them at the age of 6+. 


Problems of pre-Primary or Nursery Education and Causes 

of Slow Growth 

The National Seminar on Primary and Work-Oriented Education 
(1971) considered in detail the role of the pre-Primary Education, 
outlined its problems and made important recommendations for its 
promotion in India: 

1. Need for an Appropriate Curriculum. 

2. Provision for Cheap Equipment. 

3. Organisation of Classes. 

4. Training of Teachers, 4 
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5. Suitable Buildings 

6. Agencies for pre-Primary Education. 

7. Board for pre-Primary Education, 

8. Rules for Grant-in-Aid. 

9. Role of the Government in pre-Primary Education. 
10. Suitable Books for Children. 
11. Pre-Primary School Teachers’ Association. 
12. Incentives for Children. 


Suggestions for the Promotion of Nursery Education 

1, Appropriate curriculum, The following forms of activities 
should be provided: > 

(a) Activities for developing muscular co-ordination and health. 

(b) Personal health activities and activities for developing health 
habits. 

_(c) Activities relating to cleanliness. 

(d) Activites relating to Sensory training. 

(e) Activities relating to observation of nature. 

(f) Activities relating to language and number works. 

2. Provision for cheap equipment. (i) Much of the equip- 
ment could be made locally, using locally available materials. In 
the training courses for teachers, the trainees should receive training 
in the making of articles of equipment themselves and also practical 
guidance in getting some of the articles made with the help of local 
artisans. 

(ii) The Multi-Purpose High Schools and Polytechnics should be 
encouraged to manufacture such of the articles of equipment for 
Pre-Primary Schools as could be brought under the schemes of 
practical work in their Carpentry and other sections. The possibilities 
in this regard should be examined by the Education Department and 
the Board for Technical Education. 

(iii) ‘Toy Banks’ may be organised for the purpose of collecting 
useful toys for children in the pre-Primary School. 

(iv) Toy making should be introduced as a craft in Girls’ High 
Schools. } 

3. Organisation of classes. Pre-Primary Schools should work 
in two sessions of three hours cach per day. The children should be 
divided into two batches; each batch attending one session. The 
actual timings ‘may be decided according to local and seasonal 
conditions. 

There should not be more than 20 children in a group per teacher. 
The teacher should also have the assistance of a helper, As the 
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school will work in two sessions and 20 children will be taken on for 
one session and another 20 for the other, the staff will be on the 
basis of one teacher and helper for 40 children. 

4, Training of teachers. (i) Teachers for the pre-Primary Schools 
should possess a general educational qualification corresponding toa 
pass at the senior and they should be trained. They should be given 
the same pay as teachers in Primary Schools possessing the same 
qualifications. 

(ii) General educational qualification of the eight standard should 
be prescribed for helper. The helpers should also be trained for 
their work in short courses. They should be selected with care. They 
should possess the requisite qualities for dealing with young children 
and this should be the criterion in selecting them. 

5, Suitable buildings, (i) Simple structures will be adequate to 
suit the type of pre-Primary School. More costly and better buildings 
may be constructed, wherever possible. The low-cost structures have 
been suggested so that the question of cost of buildings may not 
loom large and come in the way of the spread of pre-Primary 
Education facilities in the rural areas. : 

(ii) Different designs and plans at various cost levels suited to 
the special requirement of pre-Primary Schools should be got pre- 
pared. This would require experimentation in some typical areas. 

6. Agency for pre-primary education. The Pre-Primary School 
is an Educational as well as a Social Welfare agency. The agency 
for the organisation of the pre-Primary Education should be the 
Education Department. This should be assisted by the Social Welfare 
Department. 

7. Board of pre-primary education. A Board of pre-Primary 
Education should be set up. It should be an expert Advisory Body. 
Its functions may be the following: 

(i) To advise the Government on schemes of expansion of pre- 
Primary Education; 

(ii) To review the progress achieved in the schemes periodically 
with a view to ensuring that the outcome of the schemes undertaken 
has been satisfactory and that the benefits of the schemes have been 
evenly distributed over the State and to senda detailed report in 
this behalf to Government; 

(iii) To advise the Government on the curriculum, equipment, 
building, staff and such matters, taking note of the actual experience 
obtained in the course of the implementation of the scheme of ex- 
pansion now proposed; i 

(iv) To advise the Government on matters relating to co-ordination 
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between the several agencies engaged in pre-Primary Education such 
as the Social Welfare Board and Education Department etc; 

©) To advise Government On measures to be adopted to make 
Suitable books available to the children; 

(vi) Tofstudy the conditions and requirements of schools by visit- 
ing typical schools in various areas of the State; 

(vii) To advise Government on measures relating to the selection 
of teachers and their training; and 

(viii) To advise Government in all matters relating to pre-Primary 
Education referred to the Board. 

8. Grant-in-Aid Rules. (a) There should be a set of uniform 
rules for grant-in aid replacing the different rules now in force in the 
different areas of the States. 

(b) The underlying principle of grant-in-aid is the sharing up of 
the responsibility between the private agencies and the Government. 
Considering practical conditions now obtaining, Government should 
give financial aid to the extent of the full pay of the staff. All non- 
recurring expenditure for buildings, equipments, etc., should be met 
by the private agency. 

(e) Arrangements should be made for disbursing the salaries of 


9. Establishment of pre-primary schools by the Govern- 
ment. While the establishment of pre-Primary Schools by local 
bodies and other Private agencies should be general pattern of ex- 
pansion in this grade of education, the Government should also 


may also take over the publication of good books on suitable terms 
with the authors, 

(b) There should be an anthology of existing books suitable for 
children below the age of 6, This anthology should be prepared by 
an expert body. As fresh books come up, they may be added to the 
list. Great care must be exercised in the selection of books which 
will be picture books in the main for the use of children in their 
impressionable years, - 


IL Pre-primary school teachers’ association, It is desirable 
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to have a State-wide Association of pre-Primary School teachers 
with the object of pooling practical experience in the running of 
schools, especially in the rural areas and to develop the professional 
side of the teachers’ work. The teachers should be encouraged to 
form themselves into such an Association. If a Board for pre- 
Primary Education comes into existence, a convention of teachers 
may be convened by the Board for drawing up a constitution and 
defining its functions, and to consider other problems relating to thg 
practical implementation of the new policy of Government. 

12. Incentive to children. Mid-day meals should form an 
essential service not only from the point of nutrition but also from 
the point of view of social training through activity and also motivat- 
ing them to attend school. 


Recent Developments in pre-Primary Education 

Prior to 194/, little attention was paid to pre-primary education 
and it was not even regarded as a State responsibility. For the first 
time in our educational history, the report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on post-War Educational Development in India 
(1944) emphasised its significance and recommended that an adquate 
provision of pre-Primary Education should bə an essential adjunct 
of a national system of education. Itis gratifying to note that pre- 
primary education has been rapidly gaining in popularity in the 
post-Independence period. In 1950-51, the number of pre-Primary 
Schools was only 303 and 866 teachers with an enrolment of about 
28,000. The total direct expenditure on pre-Primary Education was 
about 1.2 million or 0.1 per cent of the total educational expenditure. 
In 1965-66, the number of pre-Primary Schools increased to 3,500 
with 6,500 teachers and the total expenditure also rose up to Rs, 11 
million or 0,2 per cent of the total educational expenditure. These 
are mainly urban institutions. In rural areas, excellent pioneering 
work has been done by the Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) 
and the Community Development Administration which, taken to- 
gether, run about 20,000 balwadis having a total enrolment of about 
600,000. The progress is no doubt small in relation to our goals, but 
it marks a tremendous advance over earlier achievement. 


Recommendations Made by the Education Commission, 1964- 
66 on pre-Primary Education 

1, Restricted role. While recognising the need to develop pre- 
primary education as extensively as possible, the Commission feels 
that our advance in this sector will necessarily be restricted.on 
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account of the inadequacy of the resources available, and especially 
because primary education must be accorded a higher priority. It 
is also necessary to reconcile the competing claims of quality and 
quantity. 

_ 2, Management and control of pre-primary schools, The 
establishment and conduct of pre-Primary Schools may be left, as at 
present, mainly to private enterprise. The State should assist through 
grants-in-aid on a basis of equalisation. Accordingly, pre-Primary 
Schools catering for the needs of children from the under-privileged 
group will have a higher claims on State funds. 

3. Stress on devising less costly methods of expanding 
pre-primary education. Every encouragement should be given to 
experimentation, particularly in devising less costly methods of 
expanding pre-Primary Education. : 

4. Curriculum—a programme of activities. We can hardly 
talk about a curriculum for pre-Primary Schools: it is more appro- 
priate to think of it as programme of activities. We agree with the 
suggestion of the Committee on Child Care (1661-62) appointed by 
the CSWB, that the programme should consist of the following 
activities: 

(a) Play activities, (i) Free play including educational and con- 
structional toys, indoor games, and out-door activities in association 
with other children; 

(ii) Physical activities involving muscular and limb movement; 

(iii) Play involving contact, acquaintance, imitation and experience 
of physical, family and social environment; 

(iv) Organised play, group activities and directional play; and 

(v) Play ground activities using playground apparatus. 

(b) Physical training including simple exercise, dance and rhy- 
thmics. 

(c) Manual activities and play like gardening, simple chores and 
participation in simple community efforts. 

(d) Sensorial education using natural objects and especially con- 
structed apparatus. 

(e) Handwork and artistic activities including the use of finger 
skills and tools and activities like drawing, painting, singing, music 
and dancing. 

(f) Learning activities including language; personal hygiene and 
health rules; elementary nature study involving contact with the 
physical, plant and animal worldj counting and arithmetic etc. 

(g) Self-service in school eliminating as far as possible the use of 
servants and adult helpers. 
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The programmes should not tend to be rigid and authoritarian. 
Adequate opportunities should be given to children to know their 
environment group work should not tend to be emphasised at the 
cost of children’s needs, and that the educational possibilities of 
provision of mid-day meals and snacks should be utilised fully. 

5. Need for coordination. There is need for more coordination 
among the different agencies that work for child care and pre- 
Primary Education, both at the national and State levels, In parti- 
cular, it is necessary for the State Education Department to develop 
close relation with the CSWB, the Indian Council of Child Welfare — 
and the Community Development Administration. 

6, Enrolment. With regard to enrolments, it is considered that 
feasible target would be to enrol five per cent of the children in the 
age-group 3 to 5 by 1986. This will meen an enrolment of about 
2.5 million. 

7. Establishment of pre-primary education development 
centre. It will be necessary to establish pre-Primary Education 
Development Centre for giving continuous guidance to the teachers 
working in these institutions and for organising programmes of in- 
service training. These centres should initially be at the District 
level and State level. A beginning may be made by starting there on 
a regional or divisional basis but the ultimate object should be to 
provide every district with a centre in a phased programme spread 
over 20 years. 


Pre-Primary Education under the Sixth Plan 

A modest programme for early Childhood Education has been 
proposed under the Sixth Plan by way of broadcasting the Univer- 
salisation of Elementary Education. Pre-schools, as adjuncts to 
primary and middle schools, in rural areas for children of the dis- 
advantaged sections, envisaged under the programme, also aim at 
enabling out of school girls to attend schools, thus removing signi- 
ficantly one of the causes for non-enrolment and drop out. Under the 
central sector, it is proposed to extend assistance to voluntary 
organisations for running such centres. An Expert Group constitu- 
ted by the Ministry during the year 1981 recommended several 
models for early childhood education and also training of teachers 
needed for the programme, 


Chapter 5 


UNIVERSALISATION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Compulsory Education in India—A Brief History 

J.P. Natk describes the history of compulsory education in India 
in an article published in the Seminar Issue (1961) of the Indian 
Journal of Educational Administration and Research as: 

“The desire of compulsory education began to find expression in 
the writings and speeches of our leaders from about 1840, Even some 
of the progressive officers of the Government wrote about and dis- 
cussed plans of education, including that of compulsory provision of 
schools or compulsory enforcement of attendance. But the idea 
hardly gathered any momentum till 1882 when a number of witnesses 
before the Hunter Commission asked for the introduction of compul- 
sory education. They were no doubt impressed by the Compulsory 
Education Laws passed in England in 1870 and 1880. But the Hunter 
Commission naturally brushed all such talk aside as fantastic and did 
not even care to discuss the problem. By the turn of the century, 
however, conditions had changed very greatly. The rise of Japan had 
a tremendous effect upon the people. The Congress was now active 
and the public awakening was immensely greater. So Gokhale was 
emboldened to bring a bill for compulsory education in the Central 
Legislature in 1912. Unfortunately but not unexpectedly, it was 
thrown out, partly because it was premature and partly because the 
British Government was not prepared to accept the responsibility. It 
was again the impact of the First World War and the withdrawal of 
British authority, by transfer of education to elected Ministers in the 
provinces in 1921, that made the acceptance of the principle possible. 
The Indian Minister could now do what an Indian Prince like 
Maharaja Gaikwad had already done for his State in 1893 —they 
passed laws of compulsory attendance and enforced them in a few 
areas on an experimental basis. But this could not meet the growing 
national demand and the agitation continued. Forced to accept the 
principle, the British Government changed its tactics and began to 
plead that, on administrative and financial grounds, it would not be 
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possible to introduce compulsory education for several years to 
come. The final victory in the struggle, therefore, was only achieved 
after the attainment of Independance and the concrete proof of this 
victory was the insertion of Article 45 in the Constitution — ‘the State 
shall endeavour to provide free and within ten years from the date 
on which the Constitution comes into force’—the supreme embodi- 
ment of a national struggle spread over a hundred years in the past 
and of its most cherished hope for all time to come.” 


Free Education 

Education is free in classes I to V in Government, local bodies 
and aided schools in all parts of the country. It is also free in classes 
VI to VIII in all States/Union Territories except for boys in Orissa 
and Uttar Pradesh. 


Compulsory Education Acts 

Legislation for compulsory education exists in all States except 
Bihar, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura, Among 
the Union Territories, such legislation is in force in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Chandigarh and Delhi. In Himachal Pradesh, the 
Act covers the entire elementary stage (classes I to VID. 


Universalisation of Education 

Article 45 of the Indian Constitution directed that free and 
compulsory education by all children until the age of 14 years should 
be provided by 1960. In spite of the unprecendented progress made 
after Independence, it has not been possible to realise the goal, 

The document prepared by the Planning Commission for fresh 
priorities in education during the Sixth Plan notes that despite the 
network of over 6,50,000 schools and colleges, employment of 3.1 
million teachers and budget of the orders of Rs. 2,000 crores, it has 
not been possible to achieve universal education for all children upto 
14 years. It points out that for every three children enrolled in 
Primary and Middle Schools, one child is left out. Over 80 per cent 
of the children not enrolled so far are confined toa dozen States. 
Nearly 64 per cent of the children who are enrolled in class I drop 
out by the time they complete class V. Only 19 out of every hundred 
children enrolled in class I in the country in 1970-71, reached class 
IX during 1978-79. 

The vast majority of out-of-school children consist of children of 
the weaker sections like Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, agri- 
Cultural labourers and slum-dwellers. Two-thirds of non-enrolled* 
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children are girls and three fourth of them are in nine educationally 
backward States viz., Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. According to the Fourth Educational Survey, the en- 
rolment of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes children in 
Classes I to VIII was 119.68 lakhs and 49.54 lakhs respectively repre- 
senting 60.10 per cent and 49.99 per cent respectively of the total 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 6-14 age group popula- 


tion. The following table indicates the position and target of enrol- 
ment at the clementry stage. 


TABLE 5,1 


1950-51 1978-79 1979-89 1984-85 


Provisional Target 
(Un Lakhs) 

A group 6-11 
Enrolment: Classes I-V 191.55 686.00 722 832 
Enrolment as percentage 
of age group population 426 81.65 83.4 95 
Age group 11-14 
Enrolment: Classes VI-VII 31.20 179.60 187 257 
Enrolment as percentage of 
age group population 12.7 37.94 38.4 50 
Age group 6-14 
Enrolment: Classes 1-VITI 222.75 £65.60 909 1089 
Enrolment as percentage of 
age group population 32.4 65.90 67.2 77 


‘The Indian Express’ in its editorial dated 25-3-81 made these 
observations regarding slow progress of elementary education in the 
country, “The reasons for this disappointing picture are not far to 
seek. Though primary and secondary education was given due im- 
portance in the first plan, in subsequent plans their share of allo- 
cation was substantially reduced in favour of higher education. At 
the same time, urban schools continued to get a disproportionate 
share of funds Rural schools; apart from being inadequate and un- 
suitably located, have generally lacked minimum facilities such as 
buildings, mats and blackboards. Also, lack of separate schools for 
girls has inhibited the spread of education among them. Economi- 
cally and socially backward classes, on the other hand, are compelled 
to put their children to work. Apart from low enrolment, these fac- 
tors are also responsible for the staggering rate of drop-outs. 

The educational planners have yet to appreciate fully the economic 
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and social problems hampering primary and secondary education. The 
stereotype curricula have proved totally inadequate, at least to rural 
areas, It is time to devise a flexible education system related to local 
background and needs.” 


Problems of Universalization of Education 

1. Uneven spread of education. 

2. Low enrolment of the backward sections of the society. 

3. Stagnation. 

4. Wastage. 

5. Low enrolment of girls. 

6. Apathy and poverty of the parents. 

7. Defective curriculum. 

8. Uninspiring methods of teaching. 

9. Lack of suitable reading and writing material for children. 

10. Lack of qualified teachers. 

11. Frequent transfer of teachers. 

12. Lack of effective inspection and academic guidance by the 
inspecting staff. 

13. Failure to enforce compulsory attendance, 

14. Lack of a suitable admission policy. 3 

15. Conservative attitude towards co-education. 

16, Inadequate and unattractive school building. 

17. Poor nutrition of children. . 

18. Existence of large number of incomplete primary schools, 

19, Lack of part-time facilities. a 

20. Group rivalries of local bodies. 

21. Meagre financial outlays, 

22. Overpopulation. 


d 


Some Problems regarding Universalisation 

Equalisation of educational opportunity. The total number 
of non-enrolled children at the elementary stage (classes I-VIII) is of 
the order of 470 lakhs. The hardcore of non-enrolled children at the 
primary stage (classes I-V) consists of chlidren from the weaker sec- 
tions of the community like scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
agricultural landless Jabourers and urban slum-dwellers. Two-thirds 
of the non-enrolled children are girls and .three-fourths of the non- 
enrolled children are in nine educationally backward states, namely, 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

The Fourth Education Survey (1978) revealed that even in the ‘ 
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advanced States, where overall enrolment had been satisfactory, low 
enrolments were observed in respect of girls, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and in the backward tracts. It was also found that 
the advanced areas and States had progressed at a greater pace than 
the backward areas of States. In certain States, the very low enrol- 
' ment of girls had become a problem. In all States, some districts 
had advanced wHereas others were lagging behind. Similarly, even 
in the same district, there were differences in the provision of educa- 
tional opportunity in different Community Development Blocks. The 
problem of inequality of educational opportunity may be considered 
at several levels and with reference to different sections of society 
as follows: 

(i) Inequality that exists between one State and another; 

(i) In a State, the prevailing inequality between one district and 
another; 

(iii) In a district, unequal educational opportunity in different 
areas; 

(iv) Inequality of educational opportunity between boys and girls; 
and 

(v) Inequality of educational opportunity that now prevails bet- 
ween the different sections of society, advanced castes vs. scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes, upper and middle classes ys, lower 
classes, economically better off classes vs. poorer sections, etc. On 
the basis of the experience reported in the different States, the fol- 
lowing causes which now tend to create inequality of educational 
opportunity may be listed: 

1. Varying economic conditions. Some States are economically 
advanced while others are lagging behind. Consequently, the income 
per head of population in different States varies considerably. The 
same is true of district, block and local level, 

2. Social and psychological reasons, e.g., apathy towards girls’ 
education, particularly in socially backward groups of people, 

3. Varying literacy levels in States, districts, and localities. 

4. Existence of inaccessible and isolated small habitations parti- 
cularly in hilly and forest areas. 

5, Varying occupational opportunities prevailing in different arcas. 

6. Lack of suitable and adequate accommodation for running 
schools. 

7. Dearth of suitably qualified teachers, particularly women 
teachers and teachers for tribal arcas. 

Equality in educational opportunity, The financing of Elemen- 
tary Education where equality of opportunity is to be achieved with- 
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out delay should be separated from financing of other sectors of 
education and treated on a special footing. Special financial assis- 
tance be given to all States on the Principle of Equalisation in order 
to enable them to fulfil the directive of Article 45 of the Constitution. 
While adopting this principle, the Equalisation Authority should 
consider both developmental and committed expenditure on elemen- | 
tary education. The extent of State effort and the quantum of assis- 
tance from the Centre should both be decided by the Equalisation 
Authority i.e., the Central Government while equalising at the State 
level. Similar principles should be adopted by the State when 
equalising at the District level and by the District, when equalising 
at the local level. 


Targets and Aims of Universalisation i 

The following specific steps should be taken and targets achieved 
during the Sixth Plan period: 

1. All advanced States should achieve at least 10 per cent enrol- 
ment for boys in the age-group 6-11 and 90 per cent for the girls in 
the same age-group. 

2. All backward] States should achieve targets of 100 per cent en- 
rolment for boys in the age-group 6-11. 

3. Special steps may be taken to bring in at least 80 per cent of 
non-attending children of the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and 
other backward classes to schools during the Sixth Plan. 

4. At least 70 per cent of non-attending children of the rural areas 
may be enrolled in schools during the Sixth Plan. 

The following special pregramme to attain targets is recommended: 

l. Free distribution of mid-day meal to the poor and needy 
children. 

2. Supply of free text-books and clothing to the poor children. 

3. Directives may be issued by the Centre to backward States to 
concentrate on the clearance of the backlog of non-attending boys 
and girls, 

4, Setting up of School Improvement Committees for undertaking 
intensive drive for bringing non-attending children to schools and 
also to see to it that enrolled children are retained in schools. Where 
School Management Committees already exist, they may be entrusted 
with this task. 

5. Steps may be taken to enforce attendance, at least to the extent 
of issuing warning notices and attendance orders to the parents of 
defaulting children. 

6. Whenever necessary, the prescribed teacher-pupil ratio may * 
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be relaxed while sanctioning new schools and additional teacher 
units in backward areas. , 

7. Provision of part-time schooling may be arranged for those 
children who are unable to attend regular schools. 

8. Intensifying social education programmes in backward areas 
and among socially backward groups of people for educating the 
parents. 

9. Special targets may be fixed for enrolment by the State Govern- 
ment from year to year for each district; greater attention being paid 
to backward districts and areas. 

10. Separate targets for the enrolment of children of groups of 
backward classes may also be fixed at State and District levels. 

11. It may be made obligatory for teachers to stay in the vicinity 
of the school as far as possible. As an incentive, payment of rural 

` accommodation allowance to teachers of rural areas who live with- 
in the vicinity of the school, may be considered. 

12. Suitable facilities may be given to the children of rural elemen- 
tary school teachers studying in high schools. 

13. Residential type of schools (Ashram Schools) may be establish- 
ed for children of teachers working in very backward area and the 
full cost of their education may be borne by the Government. 


Education of the Backward Section of Community 

The other problem is that of enrolling children from the poorer 
and weaker sections of the community, viz., Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, landless agriculture labourers and tribals. Taking 
the country as a whole, the enrolment of the scheduled caste children 
is 85 per cent of that of other communities at the primary stage. 
The corresponding figure in the middle school stage is only 58 per 
cent. In some States, these enrolments are still lower, In U.P., for 
example, the enrolment of Scheduled Castes children at the primary 
Stage is only 59 per cent of that of other communities and that at the 
middle school is only 46 per cent. The enrolments of Scheduled Tribes 
are even low. Precise figures for groups like landless agricultural 
labourers are not available. But the available data indicate that 
their enrolments also are similar to those of the Scheduled Castes. 

In classes I-V, the enrolment of Scheduled Castes was 10,113,874 
or 14.62 per cent of the total enrolment. In classes VI-VIII, the Sche- 
duled Castes enrolment was 18,45,889 or 10.55 per cent of the total 
enrolment. The Scheduled Castes enrolment in IV and onwards was 
7,64,827 or 8.99 per cent of the enrolment. Girls constituted 34,94 
per cent, 26.87 per cent and 22.34 per cent of the Scheduled Castes 
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enrolment in classes I-V, VI-VIII, and class IX and onwards respectively. 

The Scheduled Tribe enrolment in classes I-V was 43,33,816: this 
constituted 6.27 per cent of the total enrolment in these classes. 
Enrolment of students belonging to the Scheduled Tribes in classes 
VI-VIII was 6,20,528, constituting 3.55 per cent of the enrolment in 
these classes. In class IX and onwards, the number of students 
belonging to Scheduled Tribes was 2,56,079, 26.85 per cent and 
26.51 per cent of the Scheduled Tribe enrolment in classes I-V, 
VI-VIII and class IX and onwards, respectively. 


Recommendations for Popularising Tribal Education 

1. Training of teachers. Such teachers working in the tribal areas 
who do not possess enough knowledge about the tribal life and cul- 
ture may be given training in these aspects. The teachers posted in 
tribal areas should also acquire knowledge of tribal dialects. 

2. Provision of hostels and extension of ashram schools. 
Whenever possible, the schools functioning in tribal areas may be 
provided with hostels which will solve many problems. Extension of 
Ashram schools, use of youth dormitories may also solve some of the 
problems. ‘ 

3. Provision of suitable school accommodation. All the 
schools functioning in tribal areas should be provided with suitable 
accommodation. 

4, Encouragement of participation of tribal parents. Parti- 
cipation of tribal parents in the educational programmes may also 
be encouraged. The awareness and interest regarding the utility of 
education for the children should be created among the parents. 

5. Provision of audio-visual aids. Provision of audio-visual 
aids for the development of education of tribal children is essential 
and may be made available as soon as possible. 

6. Introduction of tribal dialects and medium of instruc- 
tion. In tribal areas, having a large population where people do not 
understand the regional language, tribal dialects may be introduced 
as the medium of instruction wherever possible in the initial stages 
and then they should be integrated with the general educational 
system and may be taught regional languages. But in the tribal areas 
where the children understand the regional language it can be used as 
medium of instruction. Such practice will reduce the rate of wastage 
and stagnation and also create interest among the children. 

7. Suitable carriculum for the schools. There is a need for 
evolving a suitable curriculum for the «schools functioning in tribal 
areas. This curriculum may be science-oriented but culture based. Thẹ 
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curriculum should be so framed that this should include the various 
aspects of tribal life and culture. 

8. Economic incentives to parents. Since the tribal people 
are economically backward and the children have to take part in 
different activities of the economic pursuits, the parents do not care 
for the education of their children because this sustains economic 
loss. Thus some economic incentive may be given to students, but not 
to parents to prosecute their studies. Timing of the schools may be 
adjusted according to the local needs, 

9. Special training for talented tribal students. A scheme to 
help the talented tribal students may be started. They may be given 
different types of training and they may be asked to work in tribal 
areas, 

10. Improvement in teacher-community relationships. 
Steps to improve the Ashram School education may be taken, The 
teacher-community relationship may be improved. The cleanliness of 
the buildings, discipline in the Ashram Schools may be improved and 
adequate freedom to students for participating in various games 
may be given. Some courses to train these teachers may be 
organised. 

11. Medium of instruction. To sustain the interest of the little 
children, it is necessary that at least upto class-III the mother-tongue 
of the children should be used as the medium of instruction, It 
will help to reduce the drop-out and stagnation of children in the 
lower class. There is also a need to develop special reading materials 
for these children. 

12. Flexibility in school hours. In the tribal areas, the school 
hours and the duration will have to be adjusted according to the 
needs of the community. Children in these areas are by nature, play- 
ful and not work-oriented. They cannot sit for long hours in the 
classrooms. In some cases, therefore, schools might have to be 
opened in the morning and evening hours with a break in between. 

13, Opening of non-formal centres, One of the solutions for 
the problems of education of tribals and namads would be to open 
non-formal education centres. These centres would cater to the needs 
of both parents, dropped out and unenrolled children, mothers and 
other adult women folk of the community. The educational pro- 
grammes will have to be integrated with the development and social 
welfare activities of the community, It would include both health, 
Sanitation, agriculture, work-experience and community develop- 
mental programmes, It is through this package programme of the 
non-formal education centres that tribal and normal children could 
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be brought ànd retained in large numbers in the folds of education, 

14. Teacher orientation to bridge the gap between the 
teachers and the members of the local community. There is a 
great need to orient the teachers to acquire techniques of creating a 
rapport with the people and to develop a respect for the culture of 
the local community. 


Education of the Girls Community 


TABLE 5.2 : ENROLMENT OF GIRLS À 


Classes Percentage of Girls Enrolment 
Ito V 38.27% 
Ito V (Rural Areas) 36.18% 
VI to VITI 32.70% 
VI to VIII (Rural Area) 27.83% 
Secondary Stage 28.69% 
Secondary Stage (Rural Areas) 27.12% 


Causes of Shortfalls in the Enrolment of Girls at the Primary 
and Middle Stages 

The main causes for the shortfalls in the enrolment of girls seem 
to be as follows: 

1. Economic backwardness of the rural community and po- 
pularisation of girls education. The girls are very useful at home 
for carrying out domestic duties and so mothers are reluctant to send 
them to school. They cannot maintain servants or helpers, Further, 
they do not have the means for providing adequate clothing and 
books which would be needed if the children go to school. A large 
number of children in the rural areas are under-nourished. They 
hardly have a square meal a day. Unless the parents are given some 
kind of economic relief, it will be impossible to achieve the targets 
of the Plan. The following remedial measures are being sug- 
gested: 

(a) Free uniforms and free books to the needy and deserving 
children. 

(b) Attendance scholarships which serve as a compensation to 
the parents. This will also ensure reduction of wastage and stagna- 
tion. 

(c) Mid-day meals. 

2. Lack of proper social attitude in favour of girls’ educa- 
tion in rural areas. The Purdah system (in some States such as in 


. 
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Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan) and certain other 
harmful social customs in these States and in others stand in the way 
of the development of girls education, In some places caste barriers 
also contribute to this. Further, the parents are not sufficiently 
favourably disposed towards girls’ education as they have not yet 
come to understand its value. The school and home are different 
worlds. The parents, the teachers and the social workers should break 
the barrier existing between these, so that the school becomes the 
centre of the community life. Many parents who have a desire to 
educate their children are unable to do so as they are not in favour of 
co-education beyond the age of 9 plus. The following remedial 
measures have been suggested: 

(a) To study the problems relating to women’s education and to 
get detailed scientific data, a thorough research should be taken up 
by the ‘nstitutes of Education in different States and co-ordinated at 
the national level; 

(b) Establishment of separate schools for girls at the middle and 

high school stages; 

(c) Appointment of School Mothers in co-education primary 
schools; 

(d) Opening of creches and nursery classes, wherever possible; 

(e) Creating public opinion in favour of girls’ education 
through: 

(i) Enrolment drives at the beginning of the school session and 
celebration of the Girls’ Education Week through Prabhat Pheries, 
Cultural Educational Programmes, Documentary Film Shows, 
Social Service Camps in Villages by senior students and teachers 
and follow-up programmes by periodical visits. 

(ii) Close co-operation with the activities of other women social 
workers in various fields like $.E.Os, Gram Sevikas, Mahila Samiti 
Members, Women Health Visitors and Lady Extension Officers. 

(ii) State Council of Girls’ Education and its District Counter- 
parts. 

(iv) Radio, Press, Films and Posters. 

(v) Parent-Teacher Associations, 

(vi) Adequate Literature in the form of books and pamphlets for 
popular reading by the rural people and workers. 

3. Provision of adequate educational facilities in the rural 
or backward areas. The factors responsible for the lower enrol- 
ment of girls are as follows: 

(a) Non-availability of a school within walking distance of the 
girls, particularly in backward areas, 
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(b) Unwillingness of parents to send their daughters to mixed 
schools beyond the age of 9 plus. 

(c) Lack of separate sanitary facilities for girls in the mixed 
schools. i n 

(d) Lack of suitable school buildings and equipment which tend to 
create a poor school environment. 

The following measures would overcome these difficulties: 
(i) The target in the Sixth Plan should be to have at least one 
primary school within a radius of one mile from every home which 
is within the walking of child. 
(ii) Hostel for girls in the middle and high school stages. 
(iii) Maintenance stipends to girls residing in hostels for meeting 
their board and lodging expenses, at least in part. 
(iv) Subsidised transport facilities, wherever necessary and 
possible. 
() All priority to be given to the construction of suitable build- 
ings for girls’ schools. 
(vi) Free education for girls up to the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination. , 
4. Availability of women teachers, The lack of women teachers 
in primary and middle schools was very largely responsible for the 
low enrolment of girls, especially in the six backward States. It is an 
accepted fact that the primary schools should be staffed by women 
teachers. At present the proportion of women teachers to men 
teachers is very low. Women in the more advanced States like 
Kerala, only about 45% of the teachers in the primary schools are 
women. The figures for Madras are 33%, for Mysore, 25% and 
West Bengal, 14%. In the back ward States the position is much 
worse. For example, it is 5% for Orissa and 10% in Rajasthan, Al- 
though the position has improved since the end of the Second Plan, 
the progress in by no means satisfactory. The training programme for 
women should be accelerated. The problem has to be tackled from 
two directions: (a) by increasing the recruitment potentiality of the 
training institutions; and (6) by opening the opportunities for un- 
qualified adult women to take up the teaching profession. The 
shortage of women teachers is also due to the fact that a good 
number of qualified are unwilling to go to rural and backward areas 
and to areas which are at a distance from their homes because of lack 
of minimum amenities. Following steps may be taken for increasing 
the number of women teachers: 

(a) A large number of training institutions have to be provided for 
women, especially in backward States. These institutions should gene- 
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rally be located in rural areas and these should generally recruit their 
trainees from that area. 

(b) Condensed course centres should be started in these backward 
areas to open up avenues to adult unqualified women for employ- 
ment as teachers. Wherever possible such centres should be attached 
to the training institutions. 

(c) Large number of quarters for women teachers should be pro- 
vided, particularaly in rural dreas, Our target in the Sixth Plan is to 
be provide at least 60 per cent of the women teachers with quarters 
in primary schools. 

(d) All women teachers employed in rural areas should be given 
adequate rural allowance and not less than Rs. 50 per month, 

(e) Special stipends should be given to girls in high schools with 
aptitude for teaching. 

(f) Wherever possible husbands and wives should be posted in 
the same place even if they work in different departments of the 
Government, 

(g) Free training should be imparted with stipends to all candidates 
of training institutions. 

(A) In-service training of education should be given to untrained 
women teachers who have put in at least two years of service. The 
period of training or education should be treated as on duty. 

5. Effective supervision and personal guidance. The develop- 
ment of girls’ education in the different States has been seriously 
hampered because of the inadequate machinery to look after the 
various programmes in this field which require concentrated attention, 
special care and individual guidance. The number of lady officers is 
far too small to shoulder the responsibility of speeding up the 
progress of girls’ education as envisaged in our plan, The offices are 
poorly staffed and ill-equipped. They do not have suitable conveyance 
facilities which would help in maintaining regular contacts within 
their field of work. In view of the nature of work demanded by the 
developmental Programmes, the following measures for immediate 
implementation are Suggested: 

(a) Increase in the number of women inspecting officers, particu- 
larly in the backward States, at different levels including State level 
and Directorate leve], 

(b) Provision of adequate transport for all district women inspecting 
Officers, 

(c) Adequate office staff and equipment, 

(d) Residential facilities to all women officers at all levels, 

(e) Adequate funds at the disposal of the State Council for closer 
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contact with rural areas. 

6. Social education for adult women, The problem ofgirls’ enrol- 
ment is very closely connected with the problem of social education 
of adult women. In fact, the success of girls’ education depends in a 
very large measure on the successful implementation of social educa- 
tion programmes for adult women, specially in rural areas. 

The percentage of literacy for women in India is very low. The figure 
for women’ literacy in rural areas will be much less. The ignorance 
amomg women and the lack of communications create mental 
barriers and shunt out a very large percentage of adult women from 
the outside world. This problem can be tackled in the following ways; 

(a) By opening adult literacy classes in larger numbers, 

(b) By teaching simple skills like sewing, knitting, handicrafts etc. 
and knowledge of basic principles of health and food habits. 

(c) New attitudes towards commnnity living, family planning, 
superstitions, caste, etc, 

This programme can be tackled effectively with the help of the 
Education Department in co-operation with other departments 
concerned like Community Development, Health and Social Welfare. 

7. Lack of adequate incentives. The poor enrolment position 
of girls, specially in backward areas, cannot be improved unless 
special incentives are provided. Special schemes sponsored by the 
Government of India have been adopted in several States. Although — 
the schemes have been implemented, they do not cover a very wide 
area and the total results thus fall far short of expectation. In order 
to ensure that these special schemes provide adequate incentives to 
the students, it is necessary that they are adopted in larger measure 
and over a wider geographical area with special priority to the back- 
ward districts or pockets. The following measures haye been 
suggested: 

(a) The number of attendance scholarships should be doubled in 
the Sixth Plan. 

(b) The allowance of the School Mothers should be enhanced to 
Rs. 60 per month in the Sixth Plan so that qualified women may be 
attracted to take up the work. 

(c) The number of maintenance stipends should be doubled in the 
Sixth Plan and the rate of such stipends should be adequately 
increased in view of the rising prices all over the country, 

(d) The number of sanitary blocks in co-educational primary 
schools be adequately increased during the Sixth Plan. 

(e) Larger allocation of funds should be made in the budget for 
construction of hostels for girls during the Sixth Plan, z 
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To quote the Education Commission Report: “Wastage and stagna- 
tion like headache and fever, are not diseases in themselves; they are 
really symptoms of other diseases in the educational system, the 
chief among which are the lack of proper articulation between 
education and life and the poor capacity of the schools to attract 
and hold students. To these may be added a third ailment—poverty, 
which falls outside the system.” 


Meaning of Stagnation and Wastage 

Stagnation means failure in class, i.e., repetition of classes by 
pupils. 

Wastage means drop out of pupils, i.e., leaving the schools before 
completing the primary course, 

Stagnation. In order to have some idea of the extent of stagna- 
tionatthe primary stage, from class, the Commission collected data 
regarding enrolments in Clases I-VIII in 29 districts outs out of 312. 
For each class, information was gathered on two points: total enrol- 
mentand number of repeaters, classified according to the total 
period they had spent in the class. From this information, the 
average period spent by the pupils in the class was calculated and its 
excess over one year—which is the normal period —was described as 
the ‘stagnation index’ for the class in that year. The following find- 
ings emerged: 

—Stagnation is is highest in Class I; 

—It is reduced considerably in Class II and then remains fairly 

constant in Classes III and IV; 

—At the higher primary stage, stagnation decreases still further; 

—On the whole, stagnation among girls is greater than among 

boys; and 

—The extent of stagnation shows considerable varation from area 

to area. 

Wastage. A study made by the Research Unit of the Directorate of 
Education, Maharashtra State, to follow the movement of pupils from 
class to class in the primary schools of Poona District showed that, if 
one begins with 1,000 students in Class Tina given year, as many as 
414 of them leave school before completing Class IV. The following 
are the actual findings of the study: 

1. (a) Left school in the first year of their school life in 
Class I 144 
(b) Left school in the second year of their school life but 
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still in Class I 27 

(c) Left school in third year of their school life but still in 

Class I 12 

(d) Total left from Class I 183 
2. (a) Left school in the second year of their school life 

but after completing Class I and joining Class II 67 

(b) Left school in the third year of their school life after 

completing Class I in two years and joining Class II 8 

(c) Left school in the fourth year of their school life 

after completing Class I in three years and joining Class II 5 

(d) Left school in the second year of their school life after 

failing in Class II 25 

(e) Left school in the third year of their school life after 

failing in Class IT 13 

(f) Total left from Class II 118 
3. (a) Left school in the third year of their school life 

after passing Class II and joining Class III 61 

(b) Left school in the fourth year of their school life passing 

Class II and joining Class III 18 

(c) Left school in the third year of their school after failing 

in Class II 9 

(d) Total left from Class II 88 

4. (a) Left school in the fourth year of their school life 

passing Class III and joining Class IV 25 

(b) Total left from Class IV 25 


Grand total of all students who left before completing 
Class IV 414 
Sad as this picture is, it is better than the situation in the country 
as a whole, mainly because the area where the study was conducted is 
a fairly advanced educationally. A rough and ready method to mea- 
sure the extent of wastage is to compare the diminution in enrolment 
from class to class over a series of years. The general picture in the 
country is even worse than that of the Poona study. Wastage is very 
{high at the lower Primary stage—about 56 per cent for boys and 62 
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per cent for girls. About two-thirds of this wastage occurs in Class I. 
Moreover, it has remained fairly constant in the case of boys while 
showing a slight improvement in the case of girls. At the higher 
primary stage, wastage is much less—about 24 per cent for boys and 
34 per cent for girls and what is more important it is decreasing 
consistently although at a slow rate. 


Causes of Stagnation and Wastage 

1. Poverty of parents which necessitates utilisation of the services 
of the children for supplementing their earning. 

2. Poor nutrition of children. 

3. Apathy and indifference of teachers, 

4. Uncontrolled fresh admissions without consideration of age (i.e.) 
admission of underaged children) or time (i.e., admission through- 
out the year). 

5. Inefficient teaching—lack of training for teaching plural class 
teaching. 

6. Lack of adequate accommodation and attractive school environ- 
ment 

7. Existence of a large number of single teacher schools. 

8. High pupil-teacher ratios. 

9. Lack of regular periodical teacher-parental contacts. Apathy of 
parents towards the education of their children. 

10. Lack of regular and effective inspections and academic guid- 
ance by inspecting staff. 

11. Existence of a large number of incomplete primary schools. 

12. Irregular and untimely appointment of teachers. 

13. Failure to enforce compulsory attendance. 

14, Lack of reading and writing material required for children and 
teaching aids for teachers. : 

15. Least qualified and untrained teachers being kept incharge 
of Class I. 

16. Frequent transfer of teachers. 


Remedial Measures Recommended 

1, Under the school health services, pupils may be given nutritious 
diet by the introduction of mid-day-meals. 

2. Fresh admissions should be made at the beginning of the school 
year only within two months from the date of commencement of the 
session of the school. 

3. As far as possible, provision should be made for encouraging 
the starting of pre-primary schools to admit children of below 6 years 
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of age. 

4. Provision of part-time schooling may be made for the benefit of 
children who cannot attend the school during regular hours on account 
of domestic and economic disabilities. 

5. Improvement of the professional competence of teachers by 
providing training facilities, pre-services and in-service training facili- 
ties. Necessary guide books and literature should also be provided. 
Teachers should also be trained in first-aid and health services. 

6. Adequate and attractive school buildings should be provided. 
Necessary equipment and teaching aids should be supplied. 

7. Teacher pupil ratio may be maintained at such a level as to 
ensure adequate individual attention to be paid to each individual 
child in class I. n 

8. As far as possible, only trained teachers should bein charge of 
class I. 

9. Children may be liberally promoted from class I to class II. 

10. Effective supervision and inspection may be provided. 

11. Special provision should be made for educating the mentally 
retarded children by opening special institutions in each State and at 
District level. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Special measures taken by the Ministry of Education for checking 
wastage and stagnation and universalisation of education are as 
follows : s 


1. Central Assistance for Non-Formal Education 

To help the nine educationally backward States to improve enrol- 
ment of children at the elementary stage, the Ministry extend special 
Central assistance to them for their programmes of non-formal 
education for elementary age-group children. The total Central sector 
outlay for this scheme is Rs, 25 crores for 1980-85, of which the 
inputs for special plans for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
would be of the order of Rs. 5.62 crores. During 1979-80, in the last 
quarter, a sum of Rs. 2 crores was released to the educationally 
backward States except Jammu and Kashmir. The programme has 
thus in reality been put into operation mainly during 1980-81. Run 
on 50: 50 basis the entire administrative and academic expenditure 
is reimbursed by the Centre, while the expenditure on non-formal 
centres is shared on 3:5 ratio i.e., for every three centres funded by 
the Centre, the cost of 5 Centres is borne out of the State budget. 
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Under the Scheme, it is also proposed to extend financial assistance 
to voluntary agencies in the nine educationally backward States for 
running non-formal educational centres and to extend grants to any 
academic organisation/institution in any State/Union Territory, run 
by the Government or under private auspices for experimental and 
innovative projects with replicable potential. 


2, Paper Assistance for Non-Formal Education 

Under an agreement between the Governments of India and 
Sweden signed on 21st January 1980, Sweden will give to India a total 
cash assistance of 75 million Sweden Kronors or Rs. 14 crores, 
for purchasing 20,000 metric tonnes of paper from any country for 
use in the production of textbooks and instructional materials for 
non-formal education for elementary age group children in all States/ 
Union Territories. During the year 1980-81, a Central Sector Plan 
Scheme was formulated with a provision of Rs. 28 crores representing 
the national cost of paper as well as import duty thereon, The paper 
to be procured will be distributed as Central Commodity Assistance 
to all States/Union Territories for their non-formal education 
programmes. 


3. Early Childhood Education 

A modest programme for early Childhood Education has been 
proposed under the Sixth Plan by way of broadbasing Universalisation 
of Elementary Education. Pre-schools, as adjuncts to primary and 
middle schools, in rural areas for children of the disadvantaged 
sections, envisaged under the programme, also aim at enabling out of 
School girls to attend schools, thus removing significantly one of the 
causes for non-enrolment¥and drop-out, Under the Central Sector, 
it is proposed to extend assistance to voluntary organisations for 
running such centres, An Expert Group constituted by the Ministry 
during the year 1980-81 recommended several models for early 
childhood education and also training of teachers needed for the 
programme. 


4, Education of the Disabled Child 

In the context of the Sixth Five-Year Plana Working, Group 
on Education of the Disabled Child was constituted to suggest action 
programmes for IYDP, 1981 and under the Sixth Plan, during the 
year, It suggested modest programmes for the education of 9 groups 
of handicapped children in the prospective of a 20-year programme 
1980-2000 A.D. As an action programme for [YDP 1981, the Work- 
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ing Group stressed the need for sample surveys to ascertain the size 
of the disabled children on a fairly accurate basis; collection and dis- 
semination of information about the education and training of the 
handicapped and development of infrastructure comprising equip- 
ment, social books, teaching materials and training of personnel. The 
main plan of the educational programmes for the disabled is, 
according to the Group, integrated education in schools along with 
normal children. 


5. Quality Improvement Programmes at the Elementary 

Stage 

The main thrust for improving the quality of elementary education 
is in the State Sector. Under Central initiative, quite a few innovative 
projects have been in oparation to improve the school curriculum. 
Under such projects, relevant, interesting and useful curricula are 
being attempted on a decentralised basis suiting children in diverse 
social, economic, cultural and geographical areas of the country, 
within a broad national framework. These programmes are being 
assisted by UNICEF and implemented in conjunction with the States 
and Union Territories. 

For the period 1981-83, a Master Plan of Operations (MPO) for 
UNICEF assistance in the field of education has been drawn up 
comprising continuation of the earlier projects, as also initiation of 
new projects. These are: 

(1). Nutrition/Health Education and Environmental Sanitation 
(formal/on going) (2). Primary Education Curriculum Renewal (formal/ 
on going) (3). Developmental Activities in Community Education 
and Participation (non-formal)/ on going (4). Comprehensive Access 
to Primary Education (non-formal/new) 5. Early Childhood Education 
(non-formal/new) and (6). Non-formal Education Programme for 
Women and Girls (non-formal/new). , 


6, Nutrition/Health Education and Enrolment Sanitation 
Launched as a pilot project in 1976, the project on Nutrition 
Health Education and Enviromental Sanitation has been implemented 
till 1980 through 5 regional centres at Coimbatore, Jabalpur, Baroda, 
Calcutta and Ludhiana. Curricular materials on nutrition, health and 
sanitation habits for primary stage have been developed and tried 
out in 2308 primary schools involving training of 7091 primary 
teachers and 153 teacher educators/supervisors in the use of these 
materials. Under the MPO, these are proposed to be extended to 14 
States and Union Territories. The redeeming feature of this project 
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is to reach the community through teachers and children in regard 
to Health/Nutrition and environmental sanitation. 


7. Primary Education Curriculum Renewal 

Implemented since 1975 in 15 States, in 30 primary schools in each 
States, the project, Primary Education Curriculum Renewal aims at 
a qualitative adjustment of the curriculum to the life styles of the 
children and to the socio-economic opportunities available in the 
areas of the project schools. During the MPO period, this project 
is being extended to another 100 schools in the existing 15 States/ 
Union Territories. It is proposed to take this up in an experimental 
phase in the remaining States/Union Territories, with three schools in 
each of the selected districts. The project involves detailed survey to 
locate representative experimental areas according to as many diver- 
Sities as there are in a State, developing innovative de-centralised 
curricula and instructional materials and training of teachers, 
teacher educators and administration. 


8. Developmental Activities in Community Education 
Implemented alongwith Primary Education Curriculum Renewal 
Project, the Developmental Activities in Community Education and 
Participation was initiated in 1976. Till 1980, the experimental phase 
was in operation in 30 centres, at 2 per State. The project aims at 
developing non-formal educational Programmes for various target 
groups particularly for out of school children and adults so that the 
educational activities could meet the needs of those who are partly 
or totally deprived of any education, Under the MPO period, it is 
Proposed to increase the number of community centres to 102. Its 


main emphasis is to involve the total community in the project areas 
in educational activities. 


9. Comprehensive Access to Primary Eduaction 

The project, Comprehensive Access to Primary Education (CAPE), 
has been taken up for implementation in 29 out of 31 States/Union 
Territories, with a view to decentralising the curriculum according to 
the needs and life situations of out-of-school children. Under this 
project relevance based learning material (episodes) will be developed 
through the introduction of training-cum-production mode asa 
compulsory part of the training programmes of elementary teacher 
training institutes, like practice-teaching. The learning materials 
(episodes) so developed, after refinement, will be utilised in the net- 
work of non-formal learning centres. The Project is being imple- 
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mented in a chain of resource centres linking NCERT at the centre 
to the field level and the TTIs as well as in-service teacher training 
centres at the district and block level. The project gained sufficient 
momentum and by the end of February 1981, 3500 teacher educators 
and 550 education officers in the participating States have been 
trained. Learning/training packages have been developed by the 
NCERT and National workshop was conducted for training the 
State teams in the methodology of processing learning materials. 


10. Children’s Media Laboratory—Early{Childhood Project 

Early Childhood Education Project aims at developing new capa« 
city for the training of pre-school educators, extension of research 
and developing activities, and development of model pre-school 
centres. Its fore-runner, Children’s Media Laboratory Project, has so 
far been implemented by the NCERT with a view to developing play 
materials, prints and graphics and radio and audio-visual materials 
for pre-school children. 


11. Non-Formal Education Programme for Women 

The new project, Non-Formal Education Programme for Women 
and Girls, aims, among other objectives, at introducing a substantial 
component of maternity and child care training in the programme of 
adult education. An important feature will be to link child care 
centres with adult education centres so that women can attend adult 
education classes simultaneously leaving their children to the. child 
care centres. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDIA 


School Education—a Local-State Partnership, The Education 
Commission considers school education, ‘essentially a Local-State 
Partnership’. “The Local authority will, no doubt, have a good deal 
of initiative and we should like the State Governments to encourage 
them by adopting flexible policies. But, by and large, they will act 
as agents of the State Governments and exercise delegated power.” 

Why administration of education at local level. Following 
arguments have been put forward in favour of administration of 
education at the local level: 

(1) We have accepted democracy as a way of life and form of 
Government, Educational administration, therefore, should be de- 
centralised. 
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(2) Administration at the local level will stimulate local initiative. 

(3) Administration of education at the local level leads to the 
sharing of financial burden of the Central and State Governments. 

(4) There is a strong tradition of local participation in education 
in our country. 

(5) The administration of education at local level is very helpful 
in solving local educational problems. 

(6) Concentration of authority in a few hands kills the initiative 

and undermines authority. Local administration of education is 
conducive to creativity. 

+ (7) The experience of foreign countries also supports the adminis- 
tration at the local level. 

Limitations and demerits of administration of education 
at the local level. Many limitations of the administration at the 
local level have been pointed out which are as under: 

(1) Administration of education at the local level leads to an undue 
interference in the day-to-day administration of schools. 

(2) Administration at the local level is vitiated by sectarian, 
religious, community or political bias. > 

(3) The local bodies have very meagre funds at their disposal and 
as a result thereof primary education suffers a lot because of allot- 
ment of inadequate funds. 

(4) The local bodies do not have competent and efficient staff 
usually as they are very low paid and only those join this service who 
have no other avenue of employment. 

(5) The report of the Post-War Educational Development in India 
has made these observations, “irremedial harm has been done by 
handing over responsibility for the education of the rising generation 
to bodies whose members are in the main uneducated or uninterested 
in education or both.” 

(6) The Kothari Commission has very significantly stated, “Their 
main weaknesses, however, are the harassment caused to teachers, 
through frequent transfers and postings and through involvement in 
local factions and policies. This is one reason why all teachers’ 
associations have represented to us that the local authorities should 
not be placed in charge of educational institutions. This evil increases 
as the delegation of authority gocs to lower levels, e.g. it is definitely 
greater when the authority is delegated to the block level than to the 
district level, 

Recommendation of the Kothari Commission on the role of 
local bodies in Education. The Education Commission after taking 
into consideration various issues involved felt, “The close involve- 
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ment of schools with their communities is a principle of great educa- 
tional significance and this is the direction in which we should move. 
At the same time, difficulties caused to the teachers under local 
authority management cannot be ignored and at least in the transi- 
tional stage, adequate safeguards would have to be provided to 
teachers. Local authorities should realise their responsibilities and 
ensure that they help rather than hinder the cause of education. Here 
we are more inclined to agree with the Kher Committee that decision 
to associate local authorities with the administration of education 
should be taken not on political but educational grounds and that the 
only justification for such a decision should be a conviction that it 
would promote the cause of education and bring the goal of provid- 
ing universal education nearer.” 

The Education Commission has further observed that local autho- 
tities should not be encouraged to think that they can claim to 
administer education as a matter of right and that this right will 
continue with them in spite of bad administration or harassment of 
teachers. The normal practice would be that a local authority is given 
the right to administer education as a privilege subject to two condi- 
tions promoting the cause of education and good administration and 
that this privilege would be withdrawn if either of these conditions 
is vitiated. 

The Commission is of the view that there is no need to insist, as is 
often done at present, that a uniform policy must be adopted in all 
parts of the country simultaneously. It would be in the larger interest 
of education to adjust the experiment to local conditions and to 
permit each area to progress at a pace and ina manner suited best 
for its growth. 


Overcoming the Weaknesses of the Local Administration 

Fhe Education Commission was of the view that the local authori- 
ties schools do not generally maintain high quality because teachers 
in these schools develop little institutional loyalty and the contact 
with the local community is either negligible or misused. For over- 
coming these weaknesses the Education Commission has suggested 
the following measures: 

(1) A School Committee with local representation should look 
after the management of every government and local authority 
school or a group of schools in an area. Each Committee will operate 
its own school fund for the provision of services in school. 

(2) Rational policies of transfer should be formulated so that 
teachers are not transferred too often. f 
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(3) Greater freedom should be given to these schools. 


Present Position of Local Administration in Education in 

India 

The Municiplities are generally in charge of primary education; but 
they can also undertake other educational activities at their discretion. 
Municipalities have been associated with education in Andhra 
Pradesh (Andhra Area), Bihar, Gujarat (Bombay area), Madhya 
Pradesh (Mahakoshal), Madras (Madras Area), Maharashtra 
(Bombay and Vidharbha Area), Orissa (Old Orissa Province). 

In the rural areas, the Panchayat Raj institutions haye been 
introduced and placed in charge of education in all States except 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Nagaland 
and Punjab. The method of association varies. The Panchayat Raj 
associations have been entrusted with lower primary education in 
some States (e.g., West Bengal); with the whole of primary and 
Secondary education in two States (Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra). Authority over education has been delegated to the 
block level in some States (Rajasthan and Madras) and to the district 
level in some others (Maharashtra), 


Division of Authority between State Governments and Local 
Bodies in respect of the Administration of Primary Educa- 
tion 
1. Inspection. Inspection should be regarded as a duty of the 

Government and should be carried out by government officers. All 

existing officers should be directly under the government and the 

local bodies should have no control over them. 

2. Training of teachers, The State Government should be res- 
ponsible for maintaining or aiding the requisite number of training 
institutions for primary teachers. 

3. Syllabuses, The authority to define curricula or courses of study 
at the primary level should continue to vest in the State Government. 
But the local bodies should also be authorised with the previous 
approval of the Director of Education to introduce such variations 
in the prescribed curricula as they may deem necessary in view of 
local conditions, 

4. Finance. The State Governments should assist local bodies 
with suitable grants-in-aid so as to enable them to realise the goal 
of universal education, 

5. Administration, With the exception of the four duties men- 
tioned above which should be the responsibility of State Govern- 
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ments, all the other work connected with the administration of 
primary education should be transferred to local bodies and the 
State Governments should exercise only a general supervisory 
control. The nature and extent of such control would naturally vary 
from one branch of administration to another and it is necessary to 
examine the problem in some detail. 

(i) Recruitment of the teaching staff. In every major municipality 
authorised to administer primary schools within its area and in every 
district school board the authority to recruit and control the 
teaching staff should vest in the Staff Selection Committee, the 
Administrative Officer and the Appellate Tribunal constituted on 
lines similar to those adopted in Bombay. 

(ii) Service conditions. The service conditions of primary teachers 
should be determined by the local bodies concerned with the sanc- 
tion of State Governments. As far as possible these should be uni- 
form throughout the State. 

(iii) Primary teachers as servants of local bodiés. Primary teachers 
should continue to be treated as servants of local bodies as at 
present. 

(iv) Non-teaching staff. The State Governments should not try to 
regulate the number of posts and the scales of pay of the non- 
teaching staff working in the education section of the local adminis- 
tration. 

©) Text-books, The authority to prescribe textbooks for primary 
schools should vest in the State Governments who should act on 
the advice of experts—official and non-official—in the subject and 
where more than one book happens to be prescribed in any subject, 
the educational body concerned should have the freedom to select 
any one of the books for use in the primary schools under its 
control. 

(vi) School hours and vacations. The Governments should only fix 
the minimum number of days in a year on which the primary 
schools must be working. Subject to this limit, the authority to fix 
holidays and vocations should vest entirely in the local body. 

6. Construction and maintenance of school buildings. The 
old, slow and cumbersome procedure which a local body is often 
required to adopt if it desires to construct a school building and 
obtain a State grant-in-aid therein should be thoroughly revised. 
The form of this revision will have to vary to suit local conditions; 
but its objective should be (i) to secure the co-operation of the 
people to the fullest extent possible; (ii) to cut down red tape to the 
minimum; and (iii) to secure a constant and non-lapsable revenue 
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to finance the building programme, 

7. Opening, closure or transfer of school. Subject generally 
to the provisions of such approved plans, the authority to open, 
close or transfer schools should vest in the local bodies. 

8. Enforcement of compulsion. The legal provisions regarding 
the enforcement of compulsory education should be amended with 
a view to simplifying the prosecution of defaulting parents. 

9, Division of authority, Division of authority will broadly 
vary from one type of local authority to another. Broadly speaking, 
there are six types of local bodies: (i) Corporations, (ii) Authorised 
Municipalities, (iii) Non-authorised Municipalities, (iv) Villages, (v) 
District School Boards, (vi) Ward Committees in big towns and 
cities. There should be a thorough decennial review of the problem 
on an All-India basis and the question of developing greater 
authority over primary education to local bodies should be thoro- 
ughly revised in the light of their increased efficiency. It should be 
open to the Government to withdraw the powers conferred on a 
local body if it is found that such power is not being properly ex- 
ercised. 


10, State grants to local bodies. Following points may be 
stated: 

(i) Every State should carefully plan its grants-in-aid schemes 
after taking all past experiences as well as the needs of the next five 
years into consideration and thereafter revise it thoroughly at the 
end of each quinquennium. 

(ii) State grants to local bodies on account of primary education 
should be based on a combination of the proportional grants, a 
special grant for backward or necessitous areas, be statutory 

(iii) Grants-in-aid for compulsory education should necessarily be 
at a higher rate than those for voluntary education. 


Chapter 6 


SINGLE TEACHER SCHOOL 


Present Position F 

The Fourth Educational Survey revealed that in 1978 out of the 
total number of 4,74,636 schools in the country, 1,64,936 (34.75%) 
were single teacher schools and 8.5 per cent schools had more than 
five teachers. Though the All-India figure is about 35 per cent, 
individual States differ in proportion of single teacher schools in 
their region. In a single teacher school, a teacher has to handle more 
than one class, often two, three or four according to the nature of 
the school. He has to resort to multiple class teaching. 

The number of single teacher schools has been gradually increasing 
with the spread of primary education, Their position over the years 
has been as under: 


Year Number 
— 
1950-51 68,841 
1955-56 1,11,220 
1959-60 1,38,993 
1978-79 1,64,936 


Single Teacher School—An Ancient Institution 

Mr. J.P. Naik observes in this connection, ‘‘Ever since the earliest 
Vedic times, single-teacher schools have existed in India, and ex- 
cept for the microscopic minority of a few multi-teacher institutions, 
they have always monopolised the whole field of education”. 

Among the various authorities quoted by Mr Naik it is of great 
interest to note what Bernier wrote as late as the 17th century, 
“Banaras is a kind of university, but it has no college or regular 
classes as in our universities. It resembles rather the schools of the 
ancients, the master being spread over the different parts of the 
town in private houses. Some teachers have four and some six 
disciples, the most eminent may have 12 or 15, but this is the largest 
number.” 


Reasons of their Existence 
Following important reasons may be ascribed for the existence pf 
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these institutions: 

1. Small number of children to be educated at a place. 

2. Hereditary association of a family to choose a teacher on the 
traditional basis that led to the choice of priest. 

3. Prevalence of the old educational theory that the relation bet- 
ween the teacher and the pupil should be most intimate. 

4. Close intimacy between the teacher and the pupil. 

5. Monitorial method of teaching. 

6. Less expensive. 

7. Existence of a large number of villages, hilly areas etc. 


Monitorial Method of Teaching 

Mr J.P. Naik observes, “Apart from its economic value as a 
means of raising the teacher-pupil ratio, itis possible to argue, on 
purely educational grounds, that the monitorial system is a good 
device that should have much wider recognition and use at our 
hands. Even its worst opponents would find it dificult to deny that 
it makes things easy for the teacher when obstinate economic 
factors make the ratio of pupil to teacher large and when the exis- 
tence of small villages superimposes an additional difficulty, viz., 
the need to handle a number of classes simultaneously. Moreover, it 
has several advantages for the pupils as well. Like the quality of 
mercy it is twice blessed. It blesses him that teaches as well as him 
that learns; and once the “rapport” between the pupils concerned 
is established, it makes learning a playful adventure with fellow 
comrades and fully compensates for all the deficiencies of the child- 
teacher’s lack of professional training and technique. Within the 
domain of formal instruction it may be described, by a slight varia- 
tion of a common slogan, as the method of “learning by teaching”; 
and it has been recently revived in an altogether unexpected con- 
text by the well-known educationist missionary, De Frank 
Lauback, who devised the method of “each one, teach one” to 
Spread literacy among adults. At any rate, it would certainly be 
wrong to set aside the monitorial system as “crude and antedilu- 
yian” without a further enquiry.” 


Historical Background 

Single teacher institutions enjoyed a robust health in the rural as 
well as in the urban areas up to the year 1855. Following the Charter 
Act of 1813, the new system also adopted the tradition of single- 
teacher school as a “modus operandi”. In fact teachers were paid on 
the basis of the number of Pupils i.e, Rs 10 for schools of 50 
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children or less; Rs 12 for 50 to 78 children, Rs 15 for 70 to 90 
children, and Rs. 20 for schools with more than 90 pupils. In 1855, 
almost all the government primary schools in the State of Bombay 
were single-teacher institutions. There is adequate evidence available 
to show that single-teacher primary schools were the order of the 
day in the modern system of education prior to 1855. 


Decline of Single-Teacher Schools 

The period between 1855 and 1921 was marked by the decline of 
this institution. This period saw the supreme authority of the Educa- 
tion Departments which were following the English pattern of edu- 
cation. Following factors were responsible for their decline: 

(i) Pressure numbers in schools. 

(ii) The abandonment of the monitorial system. 

(iii) Introduction of ‘classes’ with graded curricula. 

(iv) Annual promotions. 

(v) Village schools were also asked to follow the urban pattern. 


Period of Controversy (1921-1947) 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture stated: “We entirely 
agree”, they wrote, “with those educational authorities who hold 
that no primary school can be efficient which has less than two 
teachers. Unless the school can be efficient which has at present one 
teacher and can be provided with an additional teacher or converted 
into a branch school consisting of one or two classes only, with the 
object of providing teaching for young children until they are old 
enough to walk to the central school, it is better closed, for it is 
both ineffective and extravagant. We realise that financial con- 
siderations militate against the provision of a second teacher for the 
small primary school. It is estimated that the minimum number of 
pupils required for the primary school at the end of 1925-26 was 
only 43. But nothing is to be gained by failure to face the fact that 
a village which has a primary school with only one teacher might 
almost as well be without a school atall. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that, wherever possible, the policy of establishing, ‘central’ 
schools and of converting ‘single teacher’ schools into ‘branch 
schools’ should be adopted.” 

Single-teacher schools received valuable support from J.A. Richet 
who wrote an article in the Asiatic Review, January 1929. Shri 
N.S. Subba Rao, the Director of Public Instructions in Mysore, 
Mr. R. Littlehails who at the invitation on the State Government, 
submitted a detailed report on the reconstruction of education ip 
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Baroda and Shri R.V. Parulekar, 


PROBLEMS OF SINGLE TEACHER SCHOOLS 


The problems are as under: 

1. Delicate role of the teacher. 

2. Posting and transfer of teachers, 
3. Leave by the teachers, 

4. Training of teachers. 

5. Supervision of schools. 

6. Instructional problems. 

7, Arrangement of time-table. 

8. Shift system. 

9. Individual instruction, 

10. Experimental or research problems. 


1. Delicate Role of Teacher _ 

J.P. Naik describes the situation in these words, “But when the 
single teacher of a rural school was asked to adopt the plan, super- 
human difficulties started to confront him. He had to manage four or 
five classes at atime; arrange a time-table for each cell according 
to subjects and period; and try to keep every pupil as fully busy as 
possible throughout the school period. His task, therefore, was like 
that of a chess player who had to play a number of games simul- 
taneously. In fact it was even more strenuous because children are 
more difficult to manage than chess-pieces,”” 


_2. Posting and Transfer of Teachers 

Because of lack of facilities teachers do not like to work in such 
schools with the result that there are frequent transfers. This difficulty 
may be removed by stressing the following methods: 

(a) As a rule, it may be laid down that every teacher must. put in 
a minimum of service at such places, 

(6) Transfers to such places should not be regarded as a form of 
punishment. 


3. Leave by the Teachers 

This seems to be a formidable Problem. Just imagine, if the tea- 
cher of single teacher school goes on leave, the institution 
just comes toa standstill. It is not possible to eliminate altogether 
chances of such closure but these can be mi nimised to a considerable 
extent. The single teacher schools in a district should be divided 
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into convenient groups of about 20. A big full-fledged primary 
school should be selected to serve as the controlling school and an 
additional teacher should be attached hereto. Whenever a teacher of 
a single-teacher school goes on leave more than one day’s duration, 
he should inform the headmaster of the controlling school who 
would send the relieving teacher. Financial considerations should 
not be allowed to have their sway. When additional teachers could 
be provided to government-aided schools at places like Delhi, there 
is no reason that the rural areas should be allowed to suffer on this 
account. Sometimes it is recommended that the headmaster of the 
central school, irrespective of additional teachers, should send one 
of his assistants to conduct the single teacher school. On the face 
of it, such a suggestion seems to be good one but it amounts to the 
loss of efficiency of the central school. Constant demands for sub- 
stitutes are bound to have an adverse effect on this school. 


4. Training of Teachers E 

There does not seem to be an appreciable difference in the train- 
ing required for teaching in these schools and schools having many 
teachers. In the towns, we are faced with larger classes anda 
teacher is expected to teach students of varying abilities in the same 
class. Such a situation seems to be quite similar to that of a single- 
teacher school where a teacher has to deal with same number of 
students in different classes. Of course, it must be admitted that the 
situation is not exactly identical. Our training colleges must provide 
opportunities to the students under training to handle the problems 
of a single-teacher school, Perhaps there is not asingle single-teacher 
school attached to a training college for ‘practice purpose.’ The 
situation calls for rethinking on the problem. Refresher courses may 
also be conducted for the untrained teachers working in such schools 
and attempts made to understand their problems in the right 
perspective. 


5, Supervision of Schools 

Whether the supervision is done by the headmaster of the central 
school or an inspecting officer, it must be adequate, progressive 
and enlightened, 


ó. Instructional Problems 

The following methods are suggested for facilitating the wok of 
teachers; : 

(i) Combination of grades. It is suggested that the burden of 
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a solitary teacher may be lightened by reducing the number of grades 
so commonly adopted in the USA. 

(ii) Plural-class teaching. All grades may be combined for 
physical training and moral lessons. Each grade may be taken up 
separately in spelling, writing, arithmetic, etc. 

Different combinations depending upon the situation may be 
worked out. f 

(iii) Monitorial system, J.P. Naik observes, “This is really our 
system and is eminently suited to the needs of a poor, rural, and 
agricultural country like ours. We gave it to the West and it was a 
grievous administrative error to abandon it under a lead from an 
urban, industrialised and rich country like England. We must, there- 
fore, readopt it because it has the power to make our single-teacher 
schools much better than they are at present”. 

A careful selection of monitors, rational and intelligent allotment 
of duties, and a practical training would go a long way in deriving 
maximum benefits out of this institution, 

7. Arrangement of the Time-Table 

A judicious grouping of lessons should be done. Time should be 
equitably divided between the different grades or classes. The teacher 
would be required to make use of the following approaches: 

(a) One grade to be left to work on its own fora particular 
period. 

(b) A monitor would be required to take charge of another grade 
in the same period. 

(c) The teacher himself may take up the third grade. Such met- 
hods will have to be worked out very carefully and intelligently. 

Wofford suggests for the consideration of teachers the following 
guiding principles in programme making: 

(i) The programme should be planned so that each child and 
each group has an equitable distribution of the teacher's time. 

(ii) The organisation of the* school should be such that a fair 
allotment of time is made on a basis of subjects and subject matter. 
What is a fair allotment would have to be decided on the basis of 
the needs of children, 

(iii) Every good programme should provide for time to study and 
play as well as recite. 

(iv) It should always be kept in mind that the program ne is made 
to serve children, not to be served by them. 
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8. Shift System s 

Of the four primary classes, a teacher may handle two classes for 
about three hours at a time. Morning assembly, physical education 
and moral teaching, etc. may be taken up collectively. 


9. Individual Instruction i 
Attempts may be made to try various projects from time to time 
in yarious classes simultaneously or at some suitable intervals. 


10. Experimental and Research Problems 

(a) Experimental single-teacher schools should be organised, their 
problems studied and solutions found. 

(b) Single-teacher schools should be used for teaching practices 
also. 

(c) A careful study of the working of single-teacher schools in 
Australia, U.S.A. and Sweden may be undertaken and aiempi 
made to understand their working. 

(d) Universities, educational departments and suitable agencies 
may be asked to undertake research and experimentation in this 
field. 

A high priority must be given in our programme of educational 
reconstruction to these problems. As regards their existence, there is 
no doubt that they are going to remain with us “as the only agency 
of spreading culture’, in more than a third of our five lakh 


villages. 


Special Role of the Single-Teacher School in Rural Education 

and Development 

The Single Teacher School In Rural Education and Development, an 
NCERT publication (1979), outlines the role as, “The function of the 
single-teacher school cannot be related only to teaching a few chil- 
dren attending the school off and on, but the School functions as the 
spearhead of development in an area where there is no other agency 
working for this purpose. In bigger villages or towns, we have at our 
disposal a variety of media, such as the cinema, folk dances, folk 
dramas, newspapers, meetings, visits of eminent persons and their 
lectures, etc. These non-formal agencies of education are working 
continuously for the information and education of urban people. But 
inthe small habitations where single-teacher schools function, the 
school is the only medium of education, formal and non-formal, The 
villagas are small, inaccessible to highways Or even all weather roads. 
In such a situation, the single-teacher school has to play its role both, 
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in the ficld of rural education and consequent rural development. 
The teacher in the school is to be properly equipped for both these 
types of tasks and given the necessary facilities to carry on these 
activities successully. Here comes in the special position of the single- 
teacher school in rural development. Till now this vast potential has 
been either ignored or overlooked. But the time has now come to 
take into account the role of single-teacher school in rural develop- 
ment and strengthen it adequately. 


Chapter 7 


PRIMARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS ` 


Cheap Housing for Primary Schools 

` Every State today finds it very difficult to cope up with the con- 
struction programme for the primary school buildings and unless 
some drastic measures are taken, it would not be possible to cope 
with the need. As far as the provision of buildings for the primary 
schools is concerned, it has been estimated today that nearly 50 to 
60 per cent of the primary schools are without their own or proper 
school buildings. This is a very serious problem and unless it is taken 
up on top priority, it would adversely affect not only the enrolment 
in the backward areas, but also the qualitative improvement of the 
schools. It is, therefore, suggested that a State School building 
Corporation should be immediately set upin each State under the 
D.P.I. It should undertake not only the construction of -the school 
buildings, but also look after their maintenance. 

As arule, the local people should be required to contribute 50 per 
cent of the cost of school buildings. It will, however, not be possible 
for the people belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
to contribute 50 per cent of the cost. It is, therefore, suggested that 50 
per cent contribution in these areas should come from the Govern- 
ment. The maintenance charges of the Primary School buildings in 
these areas will:also be paid by the State Government or the State 
Government will maintain the primary schools in these areas at its 
own cost. 


Open Air Schools 

The task of providing ‘Schools for All’ is a stupendous one. Our 
resources are limited and it is, therefore, imperative for us to see that 
each rupee that we spend is fully utilised to the last paisa. It has been 
observed in a pamphlet Schools for All, “If we put up school 
buildings, as in the past it will not leave us with enough resources to 
undertake improvement in the quality of education or in the status of 
teachers, or provision of. equipment and other necessary material 
needs of the school.” Our Prime Minister who was deeply concerned 
about this problem, wrote as follows: “Let us take Primary Education" 
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which must necessarily be the base. We hold itup because of lack of 
money and lack of teachers especially for Basic Education. Probably 
we still spend much more on buildings than on equipment or teachers. 
Can we not stop putting up any buildings in rural areas and devote 
the money thus saved to a better class of teachers as well as to some 
equipment? The equipment would have to be kept somewhere and 
there should be a small room or hall for this purpose. But all the 
teaching might well be done in the open under trees or under very 
small sheds. It must be remembered that our climate helps and nor- 
mally it is healthier to sit outside under a tree or ina grove, except 
during the rainy season. Also our old traditions fit in with this open 
air teaching.” 

“It seems to me more important to have a proper house for the 
teacher than to put up a building for the school, The teacher could 
keep the equipment and teach outside. The school revolves round the 
teacher and not round the building. Can we develop any kind of a 
scheme so that village people can contribute in some way for the 
teacher? That was old practice, Now, we are often offered by villa- 
gers money for a building and asked to meet the running expenses 
and especially for the teacher. They could even contribute in kind.” 

“I should like the village to give a small plot of land for the school 
and the teacher. A vegetable garden could be laid down there. The 
status of the teacher would go up, even though his salary may not 
be as much as we would like it to be, though it would be substan- 
tially higher. 

The late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad also expressed similar views 
in his presidential address to the 25th meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, “I have come to the conclusion that whatever 
funds we have must be devoted to the spread of education rather 
than the construction of school buildings. Our climate is such that 
for a large part of the year classes can be held in the open. If school 
holidays synchronise with the monsoons, we can also economise by 
using simpler methods of construction for school purposes. From 
the earliest times rural India had lived in mud, bamboo or thatched 
houses. There is no reason why schools also should not be housed 
similarly. Our attention must be diverted from imposing school 
buildings to better teachers and better teaching. We should appeal 
to villagers that if we supply them with the material, they should 
build houses of the same pattern as the houses in which they live. 
They must also take the responsibility for maintaining them. I would 
request my friends, the Ministers of Education of the State Govern- 
ments, to look into this question more carefully and take Steps for 
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overcoming the problem of shortage of funds.” 

K.G. Saiyidain, the Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, observes, “In the matter of buildings, there have been two 
schools of thought—those who ask for impressive buildings for 
schools and those who favour the ‘one tree-one-school’ approach. 
(I am putting the two points of view in their extreme form.) It is 
obvious that there are some considerations which weigh in favour of 
each, Ideally, a school building should be planned ‘spaciously, 
functionally and with pleasing architectural features. It should stand 
out in the village or the city as something of which the local com- 
munity can be proud. In fact, in some educationally advanced and 
wealthy countries, schools are housed in beautiful buildings, which 
are not only stimulating centres of education for children but also 
vital centres of community life. Personally I am of the view that, 
given the resources, nothing, in reason, can be too good for our 
children. On the other hand, in our existing conditions, there is 
much to be said not only on financial, but also on educational, grou- 
nds for keeping education close to Nature, for teaching children not 
within the confines of small, cramped and dingy school rooms but in 
the open air, so far as possible, so that contact with the earth and 
sky and trees and flowers and birds and amimals becomes part of 
their environment. This approach, however, has certain limitations. 
In many regions of the country there are rigours of climate which 
make open air schooling difficult in certain parts of the year. More- 
over, some covered space’ is needed not only for sheltering school 
apparatus, books and furniture but also for organised craft work. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to strike a balance between these 
various considerations and in view of our resources position. We 
must perforce strike the balance in favour of economy, We have to 
think of ways to provide the minimum necessary accommodation as 
economically and quickly as possible and leave it to local effort and 
initiative and civic sense to complete the school building in due 
course. In the case of rural schools, it is necessary to utilise local 
materials and not impose on the village a style of construction which 
is out of tune with its general set-up. This does not, however, mean 
that school houses *need be drab or unattractive like most of the 
existing village houses. Far from it. With heap local materials, it is 
possible to build schools which will be functionally useful and artisti- 
cally attractive.” 


Secondary Education Commission on School Buildings 
In the opinion of the Secondary Education Commission, under 
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certain conditions some of the activities of the school may be carried 
on in the open air during part of the year. The Commission further 
notes: 

(1) The open-air system lends itself to small groups of students 
being taught there, and it also requires good shade and a large area 
for carrying on instruction satisfactorily. 

(2) While much theoretical instruction in certain subjects may be 
given in open-air classes it is impossible in certain other subjects 
unless suitable accommodation is provided for them. Thus the labo- 
ratories, libraries and workshops should be located in buildings suit- 
ably constructed. In any case the school requires considerable 
grounds for the physical education programme to be carried out for 
group games and certain of the extra-curricular activities of the 
School. There is also the need for agricultural farms in schools where 
agricuiture is taught as a practical subject, 


A ‘Nucleus First’ Type Schools 

The brochure ‘Schools for All’ gives a scheme for the construction 
of school buildings. The scheme may be described thus. Instead of 
building a complete school right from the start, we should try to 
build it by stages Starting the institution with a nucleus, There 
should beasprovision for storage, display and blackboard space in 
the nucleus. The actual teaching may be carried out in the open. A 
‘pakka’ room of suitable size may be built and partitioned into four 
equal isosceles triangles. There will be two openings of each trian- 
gular room so formed. A chalk board will be fitted between them to 
the wall. There will be storage space for equipment, craft tools and 
materials and various other teaching aids in the triangular rooms. 
The doors will carry bulletin boards for display of pictures, news- 
Paper clippings, wall magazines and a variety of other materials, 

The classes will be seated in the open and made use of the chalk 
boards and the improvised bulletin boards. Given a suitable point, 
chalk boards can be used as screens for arranging film shows for 
children in the evenings. A portion of the outdoor space can also be 
used for construction activities, for rhythms, dances and class 
dramatics. 

Advantages. |, It will enable us to get a well equipped-school 
functioning quickly and with a minimum of expenditure. 

2. It would provide a flexible long range plan within the means of 
every community. 

3. It would provide the teacher with better tools than are availabte 
in present school buildings. 
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4. It would induce and inspire local effort. 

5. It would give local effort a simple plan of action. 

6. It would provide an environment that will almost automatically 
lead to adoption of some form of basic education. The nucleus will 
free the children from drab, limited and walled-in class rooms with 
nothing but bookish instruction and, on the other hand, will bring 
them into close partnership with life and nature. 

7. The nucleus will be provided by the State and the local com- 
munity encouraged to proceed with the rest. Thus it would shift 
financial responsibility from the State to the loca! effort. 

8. It will bring about better team work between pupils, parents 
and the State. More local effort will bring about more local interest. 
More local interest will resulf in better schools. The pupils and the 
teachers would also have a definite part in the building of this new 
school as has been suggested. ; 

The plan will not only reduce the cost but make an important 
contribution to the philosophy of education. It will bring the 
community into the school and give proper recognition to local 
effort, a very important consideration indeed. The parents will have 
reason to believe that the school is their own and be proud of it. The 
requirements of teachers, also, in respect of teaching aids, equipment 
and other ancillary facilities will be satisfactorily met. 


Guiding Principles for Planning Schools 

Following guiding principles for planning future schools may be 
taken into consideration: 

(i) The site should be chosen very carefully and should be 
provided in rural areas by the community and in urban areas by the 
local authorities. 

(ii) A careful master plan should be drawn for the site as a whole, 
In doing this, it should be remembered that schools are neither built 
for the past nor for the present. They have to be planned and built 
for the future. > x 

(iii) The master plan should be followed by the construction of the 
nucleus. It should be strong, beautiful and functional and should 
inspire the community to complete the master plan and do so ina 
befitting manner, E 

(iv) As numbers grow, the nucleus could be repeated and the 
school would be able to receive more scholars. 

(4) The shelters for the class-room should be provided by the 
community. They may be very simple to start with, but the aim 
should be to have them as strong, beautiful and functional as the 
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nucleus, 

(vi) Equipment both for craft and for training aids should receive 
high priority and should be provided by the State. 

(vii) Teacher’s quarters should be considered as an integral part of 
the school plan. Some plan for the capital outlay for the purpose 
may be worked out. 


Education Commission on School Buildings 
The Commission realised the present unsatisfactory position regar- 
ding school buildings and felt that it is necessary to take steps to 
clear the backlog of unconstructed school buildings for anticipated 
enrolment. The Commission gave the following suggestions: 
1. Allocations for construction of school buildings should be in- 
creased in the Central and State budgets, 
2. Resources should be mobilised on the basis of equalisation. 
3. Loans and grant-in-aid should be given ona liberal basis to 
private schools for the construction of building. 
4. The norms and guidance already available for spacing and 
planning of school buildings should be put into practice, 
5. In view of the shortage of traditional building material and the 
cost involved, well designed and constructed kuchcha structures 
should be accepted as part of the school system. 
6. In rural areas efforts should be made to encourage local initia- 
_ tive and contribution in putting up school buildings. The ‘nucleus’ 
approach of the Ministry of Education is recommended for general 
- adoption. 
wii Economy in these buildings should be effected by using locally 
available materials, emission of certain finishes, and acceptance of a 
lower standard of construction. 

8. Temporary structures may be used wherever possible. 

9. Improved techniques of construction may be adopted in putting 
up pucca buildings. 

10. In order to accelerate provision of school buildings construct- 
tion in rural areas may be entrusted to local communities or village 
panchayats, and in urban areas, municipalities and corporations may 
be utilised for the purpose. 

11. In order to supervise and guide the programme of construction 
of school buildings and introduce improved techniques, an Eductional 
Building Development Group should be set up in each State within 
the Public Works Department and working in close associa- 
tion with Education Department, These groups will standardise 
details of construction in the region so as to make possible the mass 
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production of the components on a factory scale. 

12. A similar Building Development Group should be set up at the 
Centre to co-ordinate the work of the State Groups. 

13. To avoid delays in the construction of government buildings a 
separate unit of the PWD should be set up for the execution of 
education building programmes. At a later stage an Education Build- 
ing Consortia may be set up to exploit the advantages of industrialis- 
ed buildings. The economy measures worked out by the Education 
Building Group should be made known to’ private institutions and 
grant-in-aid given on the basis of upper cost limits. 


Chapter 8 


~ 


. BASIC EDUCATION 


Gandhiji’s Philosophy and Basic Education 

Gandhiji’s philosophy of education is Indian in origin and Indian 
in setting. It was the result of his experiences and experiments spread 
over a long period. Basic education was envisaged to have far reach- 
ing consequences and was hailed as ‘epoch-making’, ‘original’, ‘revolu- 
tionary’ and ‘harbinger’ of a new era based on truth and non-violence. 
Those who had reached similar conclusions are Rousseau Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Dewey and Karl Marx. Rousseau had advocated manual 
work just to eliminate prejudice against it. Pestalozzi recommended it 
for sense training and tried to show that industrial and intellectual 
training could go side by side. But Gandhiji was bold enough to 


~ make craft as nucleus of the whole instruction and not an extra or 


additional subject. There is close resemblance between the theories of 

- Gandhiji and Froebel in so far as both lay particular emphasis on 
activity and constructive work in school life. Gandhiji gave the cons- 
tructive work, Froebel a concrete shape and a local habitation, 
though quite independently of him. Gandhiji differs from Dewey 
in the way that he does not mean to supplement literary with manual 
training, but makes manual training the means of literary and intel- 
lectual training. Karl Marx maintained that education should be rela- 
ted with productive process. But Gandhiji does not attach a school to 
a factory or workshop; to him the school itself is the workshop where 
work is an essential instrument of learning. 

The method outlined in its rediments by Gandhiji is not just a way 
of mecting the education needs of little children. He has stated the 
essential elements of a universal method of education, from the time 
a little child shares in its mother’s work, through the whole process 
of growth of personality to the time when the mature man of dis- 
ciplined mind and character works at the side of the master in the 
achievement of a great design, The essence of this philosophy is that 
education should combine practice in the everyday processes of liv- 
ing and working with more formal training. This is a fundamental 
concept which is steadily gaining support and application in the 
educational world, 
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Gandhiji and Naturalism 

To quote M.S. Patel “Gandhiji has a strong claim to be ranked 
among the leading naturalistic educators of the world. He cannot, 
however, be called an extreme naturalist. Like Rousseau, he believes 
that natural and rural environments are important educative agencies 
but he does hold with him that the child should be segregated from 
the baneful influence of man and society, His attempt at rescuing 
education from the four walls of the school room cannot be passed 
over in silence. 

Following are the important points of naturalism in the education- 
al philosophy of new education: j 

(i) Gandhiji agrees with Rousseau that the child is good by nature 
and this fact must be kept inwview by us while planning his educa- 
tion. 

(ii) Like the naturalists he advocates freedom for the child. “If 
children are to find themselves, they must be allowed a sufficient 
degree of freedom, if they are to develop their powers to the fullest, 
they must be prepared to accept the appropriate discipline and train- 
ing”. 

(iii) He greatly stresses the importance of educating the child in 
natural surroundings. He expects “the teachers to educate village 
children in their villages so as to draw out all their faculties through 
some handicraft.” 

(iv) Like all naturalists he minimises the important of textbook, “I 
do not even remember having made much use of the books that 
were available. I do not find it at all necessary to load the boys with 
quantities of books. I have always felt that the true textbooks for the 
pupil is the teacher. I remember very little that my teachers taught 
me from books, butI have even now a clear recollection of the 
things they taught me independently of books. Children take in much 
more and with less labour through their ears than through their eyes. 
I do not remember having read any book from cover to cover with 
my boys.” 

(v) The Basic system is based on activity of the child. According 
Zakir Husain Committee Report, “We fail to understand how this 
scheme based on the activity and study of the child’s physical and 
social environment can be less child-centered”. 


Gandhiji and Idealism 

In the words of M.S. Patel, “A study of his writings will lead to 
the conclusion that Gandhiji is an idealist to the core. Idealism is 
ingrained deeply in his nature as can be seen from his upbringing 
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and early education”. 

The goal of life is self-realization which was to be achieved not by 
withdrawing from the worldly life but by serving his creatures. His 
Dharma consists of in training the spirit which takes place through 
purity in our daily lives. 

The idealism of Gandhiji is reflected in the following words: 
“Long before I undertook’the education of the youngsters at the 
Tolstoy Farm I had realised that the training of spirit was a thing by 
itself. To develop the spirit is to build character and to enable one 
to work towards a knowledge of God and self-realization and I held 
that this was an essential part of the training of the young, and that 
all-training without culture of the spirit was of no use and might be 
even harmful.” 

_ Like- all other idealists, Gandhiji beleives in the harmonious deve- 
lopment of personality and adyocates different types of social cul- 
ture and physical activities that may be undertaken to achieve this 


Gandhiji and Pragmatism 

In the words of M.S. Patel, “Gandhiji’s contribution to the prag- 
matic philosophy of education is unique. The introduction of a basic 
craft as the centre of education, the co-ordination and correlation of 
the content of the close relationship of education with actual life, the 
method of learning by doing, the individual initiative, the sense of total 
responsibility and emphasis on experiment as the means of discover- 
ing truth are some of the outstanding features of Gandhiji’s pragmatic 
Philosophy of education.” 

Gandhiji’s educational philosophy is pragmatic due to the f. ollowing 
reasons: 

1, He has an experimental approach towards life. Gandhiji believed 
that reality if that which can be verified. He himself calls his auto- 
biography, “My Experiments with Truth.” 

2. Gandhiji advocates like a pragmatist that a child should learn 
from the real experiments of life, 

3. The project method of the pragmatists and the basic scheme of 
‘Gandhiji have many common points. Like a project, a basic craft is 
to be a socialised activity involving participation in social relation- 
ships. N ’ 

The greatest achievement of Gandhiji, according to M.S, Patel, is 
that he, in his educational Philosophy, gives due place to the domi- 
nant tendencies of naturalism, idealism, pragmatism waich fuse into 
@ unity, give rise to a theory of education which would suit the needs 
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Why Gandhiji introduced Scheme of Basic Education 

It was admitted by everybody that the system of education intro- 
duced by Macaulay was out-moded and out-dated. Gandhiji realised 
fully that the traditional system was unreal and artificial. He said, “I 
am convinced that the present system of education is not only wasteful 
but positively harmful. Most of the boys are lost to the parents and 
to the occupations to which they were born. They pick up evil habits, 
effect urban ways and get a smattering of something which may be 
anything but education.” Gandhiji again writes, “The present system 
of education does not meet the requirements of the country in any 
shape or form. English has been medium of education in all the 
highest branches of learning, has created a permanent bar between 
the highly educated few and the uneducated many.” He further adds, 
“We have up to now concentrated stuffing children’s minds with all 
kinds of information without even thinking or stimulating or develop- 
ing them. Let us now cry a halt and concentrate on educating the 
child properly through manual work not as aside activity but as a 
prime means of intellectual activity.” Following defects were clearly 
visible in the system of education introduced by the British in 
India: 
. It was an un-Indian system of education. 
. It was an urban system of education in a rural country. 
. The curriculum was English dominated. 
. The system was too literary and bookish. 
. The system neglected citizenship training. 
. The system was very wasteful, 
. The systèm followed a single track. 
. The system was unplanned. 
. The system was very expensive. ; 

10. The system was not in accordance with the needs of a secular 
democratic country. 

Basic education aimed at removing the defects, Gandhiji want- 
ed to make education self-sufficient, otherwise the teeming millions of 
Indians could not be educated. 


Conrnaunsawnre 


WARDHA EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


In October 1937, at a conference of national workers at Wardha 
under the Chairmanship of Gandhiji, his ideas where considered and 
the following resolutions passed which became the fundamental 
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features of the scheme: 

(a) That in the opinion of the conference free and compulsory 
education be provided for seven years on a nationwide scale, 

(b) That the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue. 

(c) That the ĉonference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the process’ of education throughout this period should 
centre round some form of manual productive work, and that all 
the other abilities to be developed or training to be given should, as 
far’as possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft chosen 
with due regard to the environment of the child, 

(d) That the conference expects that this system of education will 
“be gradually able to cover the remuneration of the teachers, = 

A committee was appointed under the Chairmanship of Dr 
Zakir Husain to prepare a detailed syllabus on the lines of the above 
resolutions. : 


Features of the Scheme J n 

Since the publication of the Zakir Husaim*Committee Report, 
there have been long and continuous debates on the utility of basic 
education system, the duration, the nature and contents of the 
syllabus. At long last it has been decided that the -Basic Education 
is the most appropriate pattern of education for the whole country. 
The fundamental features of the scheme, having undergone a lot of 
change, are as follows: 

“(a) A school of say 5} hours could roughly be divided on the 
following basis: 

Physical activities . . . . 20°minutes 

Mother Tongue... .. 40 minutes 

Social Studies & General Science 60 minutes 

Art... . 40 minutes 

Arithmetic . `. . 20 minutes 

Craft work including study of 

correlated subjects .. . 2} hours. 

Thus the craft work will have 2} hours instead of 3 hours and 20 
minutes, s 

(b) Free and compulsory education to be given in 8 years (from 
6 to 14 years) in two stages, instead of 7 to 14. The junior stage will 
cover five years and the senior 3 years. ' ? 

(c) The medium of instruction is to be the mother tongue, 

(d) Education is to centre round some form of productive’ work. 
The social and physical environment should be used for correlation 
in addition to craft. 
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(e) The self-supporting aspect is not to be over- emphasised. The 
sale-proceeds of the finished goods should be able to help the school 
to cover some part ofits expenditure. 

(f) External examinations are to be abolished. The day-to-day 
work of the students is to be the determining factor. 

(g) Text-books to be avoided as far as\possible. 

h) Cleanliness and'health, citizenship. play and-recreation are to 
be given sufficient importance. à : y 


at. 


Distinctive Merits of Basic Education 
This basic education, according to a pamphlet, published by the 
Ministry of Education, “is not only a valuable-and integral part of ` 
the priceless legacy that Mahatma Gandhi left ‘to the nation, but 
embodies certain educational ideas and principles of great signifi- 
cance that have been welcomed and endorsed by distinguished and 
discerning educationists in India and abroad”. “Economically con- 
sidered, carried out intelligently and efficiently the scheme will 
increase the productive capacity of our workers, and will enable 
them to utilise leisure advantageously”, reported the Zakir me 
Committee, h 

The-Basic Education has the following certain distinctive merits: * 

1. Child-centred education. In the words of an eminent edu- . 
cationist, “The Basic system regards the child as the educational ` 
consumer whose needs must be studied and understood, catered and 
fulfilled”. All the great educationists like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, Herbert, Dewey, etc., emphasised that top priority. should be 
given to the child—his nature, needs and interests. 

2. Learning by doing. Learning by doing sums up the educa- 
tional methods of basic education. It is absolutely wrong to think 
that true education is» acquired from books alone. There. are other 
methods and sources which are more helpfil in acquiring true 
knowledge. ‘Chalk’ and ‘Talk’ lessons are also not very useful. All 
educationists have condemned bookish knowledge. Gandhiji believed 
that school'must be a ‘doing thing’. In basic system of education 
children acquire the knowledge of the formal school subjects as a 
bye-product of purposeful activities. 

3. Craft as the core of the basic plan. Craft is the medium of 
education in the basic system. Gandhiji writes, “The core of my 
suggesion_ is that handicrafts are not, to be taught merely for 
productive work but for developing the intellect of the pupils”. 
According to his view “stress should be Jaid on the principles of 
cooperative activity, planning, accuracy, initiative’ and individual * 
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responsibility in learning.” According to him, “the process of educa- 
tion should be imparted through some handicraft or industry.” 

4. Self-supporiting aspect. ‘Earn while you learn” is another 
feature of the plan. The idea of a self-sufficient basic school has a 
special significance in a poor country like India. Without self-suffi- 
cient schools it is very doubtful if we could fulfil the obligation to 
our Constitution of providing free and compulsory education to all 
the boys and girls of _ school-going age. In the absence of such 
schools, we may have to wait for many decades to provide educa- 
tion to such a group. 

5. Integrated knowledge. Basic education treats knowledge as 
ani integrated whole. Curriculum is built round three integrally re- 
lated centres: (i) Physical environment, (ii) Social environment, and 
(iii) Craft work. - 

6. Relationship with life. A’ Basic School must become an 
active environment where teaching is not cut off from the life of the 
community. There. is to be a constant two-way traffic between the 
miniature community of the school and the community itself. Educa- 
cation is to be directed to the needs of life. It is not to pursue an 
idea which has no relation with or is totally isolated from the real 
situations of life. “ 

7. Training in citizenship. Basic education aims at developing 
ideas of mutual understanding and habits of cooperative and 
mutually helpful living among the students through its various prac- 
tical and constructive programmes, The new education aims at giving 
the citizens of the future a keen sense of personal warmth, dignity 
and efficiency. It is likely to strengthen in them the desire for self- 
improvement and social service in a co-operative community. 

8, Free and compulsory education for seven years. By free 
_ and Compulsory education, we mean an education for which parents 
will not have to pay any fee and for which they must send their 


children to school. 
Gandhiji writes, “Primary education extending over a period of 


7 years or longer, and covering all the subjects up to the matricula- 
tion standard except English, plus a vocation used as a vehicle for 
drawing out the minds of boys and girls in all departments of know- 
ledge should take the place of what passes today under the name of 
primary, middle and high school education.” 

9. Emphasis on mother-tongue. Gandhiji stressed that proper 
education can only be impartéd through the mother-tongue. Foreign 
language as the medium of instruction makes us unfit for original 
work. It makes us crammers and imitators. Dr Zakir Husain 
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Committee observes, “The proper teaching of the mother-tongue 
is the foundation of all education. Without the capacity to speak 
effectively and to read and write correctly and lucidly, no’ one 
can develop precision of thought or clarity of ideas Moreover, it is 
a means of introducing the child to the rich heritage of his people’s 
ideas, emotions and aspirations and can, therefore, be made a valu- 
able means of social education, whilst also instilling right ethical 
and moral values, Also, it is a natural outlet for the expression of 
the child’s aesthetic sense and application and if the proper approach 
is adopted the study of literature becomes a source of joy and 
creative appreciation”. 

10. Greater problem for the teacher and the taught. In 
Basic Education discipline does not mean order and external res- 
traint but an intelligent use of freedom. 

The teacher gets many opportunities to make experiments, think 
for himself and put his ideas and plans into practice. 

11. Basic education is not a class education. The ultimate 
objective of Basic education is to create a social order in which there 
is no unnatural division between ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ and every 
one is assured of a living wage and the right to freedom. 

12, Basic education in the rural as well as in urban area, It 
is wrong to assume that Basic education is intended to be imparted 
in the rural area only. “In fact, in one sense there is a greater need 
for Basic educationin urban areas than in rural areas, In rural areas 
the children who participate in the life of the farm or allied occupa- 
tion of their families have certain types of further education. In per- 
forming their jobs the children come into direct contact with actual 
life and the experience they get forms the basis of further education. 
On the other hand, in large towns and big industrial cities the 
children miss the opportunities of rich experiences and direct con- 
tact with life”, observed Dr K.L. Shrimali. Basic education is a plan 
of national education for the whole country including both rural as 
well as urban areas. Keeping in view the educative possibilities of a 
craft in relation to local needs, curriculum may differ from region 
to region. There is no rigidity in the curriculum of basic education. 
However, it will be wrong to think that rural children should have 
altogether a different type of education from urban children. Diffe- 
rence will be of a degree and not of kind. Basic principles of life are 
the same everywhere, 


Significance of the World ‘Basic’ 
The word ‘Basic’ is derived from the word ‘Base’ which means the + 
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bottom or the foundation of a thing upon which the whole thing 
rests or is made. 

It is basic because it is based on ancient Indian culture. 

It is basic because it lays down the minimum educational stand- 
ards which every Indian child is entitled to receive without any dis- 
tinction of caste or creed. 

It is basic because it is closely related to the basic needs and 
interests of the child. 

It is basic because it makes use of the native potentialities of the 
child. 

It is basic because it is intimately related to the basic occupations 
of the community. 

It is basic because it is for the common man of the country, who 
is the foundation and the backbone of our national life. 

It is basic because it comes first in time i.e., it is the primary 
period of one’s education. 


Criticism of Basic Education 

I. Based on unsound psychological foundations, “The delicate 
but inexorable laws governing the development of the tender mind 
of the child have been completely ignored. The child is treated just 
as a policeman or a soldier, merely as a unit in a homogeneous 
mass. His previous individuality is ignored. He is viewed merely as 
a means to an end—the end being earning capacity and citizenship 
of sorts.” P.S. Naidu 

“In the Wardha scheme of training for teachers child psychology 
is consp'cuous by its absence,” P.S. Naidu 

“Play is the only means by which creative energy can be released. 
Enlightened and informed educational opinion all over the civilised 
world is decidedly against forcing the child to learn a craft before 
he is twelve plus. It is nothing short of cruelty to make the child 
earn an anna or half an anna per hour during the stage when he 
ought to be playing and enjoying himself.” P.S. Naidu. 

“There are three aspects of human nature—cognitive, affective and 
conative. The Wardha scheme emphasises the last aspect piously 
hoping that the student will willy-nilly get trained in the first 
through his training in the last. The middle aspect is completely 
ignored,” P.S. Naidu 

2. Craft as the only basis of correlation. “It is impossible to 
establish any natural association between craft and all the subjects of 
cultural value which any sane system of education should cover 
through its curriculum, Teaching should be concrete and should be 
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based on the child’s active experience in his environment. But it is 
absurd to hang all knowledge from the peg of a single craft.” 
P.S. Naidu 

“The essence of Basic education is that it is learning by doing, 
that it is activity-centred, that it is craft-centred, everything cannot 
be taught through crafts or practical activities.” Editorial, Educa- 
tional Review. 

3. Ignores national genius. “Education suited to our national 
genius should have definite religious bias, with contempt of worldly 
pursuits in its core, Craft-centered education is decidedly alien to 
our ancient ideals.” P.S. Naidu 

4. Basic education not suited in an age of industrialisation, 
“The Second Five-Year Plan and the policy of Government of India 
as awhole are concerned with industrialisation of the country. It is 
not necessary to labour the point that basic education is a concept 
which runs counter to such a policy. As ours is a system of educa- 
tion which claims to produce an integrated individual, the emphasis 
on craft is out of place in a community which has its face turned 
towards developing its economy to the full. So far Basic education 
has failed to relate to the economic policy of the State. But if this 
point is ignored, we shall find ourselves burdened with an educa- 
tional system which turns out misfits even more rapidly than the 
one with which we are so dissatisfied.” S. Natarajan 

«With rapid industrialization of India, knowledge of science and 
mathematics may become more desirable than skill in handicrafts.” 
Editorial, Educational Review. 

5. Ruinous competition. “This scheme will hit the professional 
artisans hard by creating ruinous competitions.” P.S. Naidu 

6. Deficient working of basic schools. There is some loss in 
mechanical arithmetic and spelling lack of sufficient intensive and 
repetitive drill.” J. Lahri 

“Two types of basic education have ultimately crystallised: the 
Orthodox Wardha type of eight years craft- centred basic schools 
and the more liberal craft-based but activity type of basic schools in 
two stages, viz., Junior Basic stage 6 to 11 plus and Senior Basic 
stage up to 14 plus with the result that at the moment we find two 
types sponsored by the different stages.” J. Lahri 

7. Neglect of the child, “In a hurry to pay more attention to 
craft, it has neglected the child.” Anath Nath Basu 

“Basic education is looked upon more as a social and economic 
duty than as a joyful adventure,” Anath Nath Basu 

“Craft is only a slogan, a fiction, whichis practised on ceremonial 
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occasions for the benefit of visitors.” R.K. Singh 

8. Faulty time-table. “In a basic school only two-thirds or half 
the normal time is given to academic education, the rest being taken 
up by crafts. And further, since on the time-table academic subjects 
generally come after the craft work, mostly agriculture, students are 
sometimes too tired to take to academic work kindly.” R.K. Singh 

9. No dexterity in any craft. “Students spend one-third or half 
the time for craft work without acquiring any dexterity worth speak- 
ing of in any craft.” R.K. Singh 

“A careful study of what is taking place in the Basic schools of 
today has revealed that the teaching in such schools has less empha- 
sis on the quantum of knowledge stipulated to be conveyed to the 
children during particular periods. Editorial, Educational Review. 


Some Epithets attached with Basic System of Education 

1. Basic Education is a Fad. It has no sound psychological and 
pedagogical basis. 

2. Basic Education is a Fallacy. The very fundamentals are wrong 
and not properly conceived, 

3. Basic Education is a Farce. The scheme is impracticable. Tradi- 
tional methods are still followed. The craft materials are just stored 
and a show is put up, whenever there are visitors. 

4, Basic Education is a Fraud, which is being committed on the 
nation by those who are in power. It is a sort of political stunt to 
play with the sentiments of the people. 


Assessment Committee on Basic Education (1956) 

The major recommendations of the Committee are given below: 

(1) A Central Research Institute of Basic Education should be 
established. 

(2) Post-Basic Education should get due recognition and place in 
the present scheme for the reorganisation of secondary education. 

(3) All elementary schools should be’'converted into basic schools 
and all teacher training at this level should become basic teacher 
training. 

(4) Universities should recognise Post-Basic Education for pur- 
poses of admitting pupils passing out of Post-Basic Schools, 

(5) English should be offered as an optional subject from the 6th 
grade onwards wherever knowledge of English is considered ne- 
cessary, 

(6) The Basic Teachers’ Training should become more efficient 
and real by effecting improvement in craft training and in a new 
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dynamic approach to the study of psychology. 

(7) No school should be considered a basic school unless it pro- 
vides for an integrated course of eight years of Basic Education, 
community living, systematic craft work, correlated method of 
teaching, extension work, congregational prayers, library, cultural 
and recreational activities, etc. 


Future of Basic Education and the Education Commission 

The Commission believed that the essential elements of Basic 
education were fundamentally sound, but some modifications were 
needed: 

“The movement of Basic education launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi before independence, proposing a new type of elementary 
education for the nation which would centre round some form of 
manual and productive work and have intimate links with the life 
of the community, was a landmark in the history of education in 
India. It was a revolt against the sterile, book-centred examination- 
oriented system of education that had developed along traditional 
lines during several decades of British rule, It created a national 
ferment, which may not have transformed the quality of education 
at the primary stage, but which has certainly left its impact on 
educational thought and practice on a much wider sphere. We believe © 
that the essential elements of the system are fundamentally sound, 
and that with necessary modifications these can form a part of 
education, not only at the primary stage but at all stages in our 
national system. These elements are: (1) productive activity in educa- 
cation; (2) correlation of the curriculum with the productive activity 
and the physical environment; and (3) intimate contact between the 
school and the local community”. 

The Commission popularised the concept of “work experience” 
and saw that the two ideas—“work experience” and ‘Basic educa- 
tion” were essentially similar. 

“In the curricula of most contemporary school systems, particular- 
ly in the socialist countries of Europe, a place is found for what is 
variously called ‘manual work’ or ‘work-experience’. In our country, 
a revolutionary experiment was launched by Mahatma Gandhi in 
the form of basic education. The concept of work experience was 
essentially similar, It may be described as a redefinition of his educa- 
tional thinking in terms of a society launched on the road to indus- 
trialisation.” 

The Commission gave a call for the reorientation of the basic \ 
education programme in view of the changed character and need of 
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the new society. It is not difficult to miss the clear shift of emphasis 
in terms of a new science-oriented social order in the following 
words: 

“The programme of Basic education did involve work-experience 
for all children in the primary schools, though the activities proposed 
were concerned with the indigenous crafts and the village employ- 
ment patterns. If in practice basic education has become largely 
frozen around certain crafts, there is no denying the fact that it 
always stressed the vital principle of relating education to produc- 
tivity. What is now needed is a reorientation of the basic education 
programme to the needs of a society that has to be transformed 
with the help of science and technology. In other words, work- 
experience must be forward-looking in keeping with the character of 
the new social order.” 


FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Since the Government of India had earlier accepted basic education 
as the national system of education, sincere efforts were made in all 
directions to popularise it. A systematic effort to encourage basic 
education was made in the First Plan and a number of schemes on 
all-India basis were launched. The pace of progress increased in the 
Second Plan. The progress was maintained in the Third Plan, but a 
luke-warm attitude was creeping in as a result of some opposition 
from public quarters. The progress of basic education in the four 
plans is set out below: 


Schools . tst Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Plan 4th Plan 
Junior basic schools 33,379 42,971 1,00,000 1,53,000 
As percentage of total 
primary schools 15.9 15.4 29.2 30.9 
Senior basic schools 388 4,842 11,940 16,7000 
As percentage of total 
middle schools 2.9 22.3 30,2 28,9 
Basic training schools 114 520 715 1,424 
As percentage of total 
number of training schools 15 56 70 100 


After the Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) the 
phrase ‘work-experience’ came in more frequent use than that of 
‘basic education’. The Government of India’s Resolution on National 
Policy of Education (1968) has not made any mention of ‘basic 
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education’. It, however, declares that ‘work-experience’ should be- 
come an integral part of education. The Fourth Five-Year Plan 
(1969-74) does not deal with the term ‘basic education.” No new 
programme for its development and research is being taken up. 

The National Institute of Basic Education set up by the Govern- 
ment of India, which functioned as an important department of 
NCERT for the purpose of research, extension and training in basic 
education, has been wound up. 

From all accounts it appears that in actual practice the concept 
‘basic education’ is gradually being replaced by ‘work experience’ 
and ‘socially useful productive work’. 


Chapter 9 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION, 1952.53 


Background of the Commission 

With the attainment of Independence, the political background 
underwent a complete revolution. The Education of India deserved a 
fresh outlook. This was appropriately voiced by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad in his presidential address to the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1948, “The scales in which the educational 
problems were weighed by this Board up till now have grown out of 
date, The dimensions of the national problems of the day cannot be 
judged by the same measurements. The new aspirations of new India 
will require fresh outlook and new measures to tackle its problems”. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education at its 14th meeting 
held in January 1948 recommended the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to examine the prevailing system of secondary education in the 
country and suggest measures for its reorganisation and improve- 
ment. The Board at its 18th meeting held in 1951 reiterated its 
former decision and pressed for early implementation of its recommen- 
dations. 

There were other considerations also before the Government of 
India for setting upa Commission. There had been no comprehen- 
sive or thorough examination of the problem pertaining to secondary 
education, while the problems of elementary and university 
education had been surveyed and steps taken to improve and 
co-ordinate facilities for technical education. Further, it was the 
secondary school that supplied teachers to the primary schools and 
students to the universities. An inefficient system of secondary 
education was bound to affect adversely the quality of education at 
all stages. One of the major defects of the prevailing system of 
secondary education was its unilinear and predominantly academic 
character. The need for the reorganisation of secondary education 
with diversified courses had become more urgent as a result of 
acceptance by the Government of Basic Education as the pattern of 
education at the elementary stage. 
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In view of these considerations, the Government of India set up the 
Secondary Education Commission by Resolution dated 23 September, 
1952. The Commission was inaugurated on 6 October, 1952. It 
submitted its Report in June 1953. Following were the members of 
the Commission: 

1. Dr A, Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, (Chairman), Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Madras University. 

2. Principal John Christie, Jesus College, Oxford. 

3. Dr A. Kenneth Rast Williams, Associate Director, Southern 

Regional Education Board, Atlanta (USA). 

4. Mrs Hansa Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Baroda University. 

5. J.A Taraporevala, Director of Technical Education, Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

6. Dr K.L. Shrimali, Principal, Vidya Bhavan Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Udaipur. 

7. M.T. Vyas, Principal, New Era School, Bombay. 

8. K.G. Saiyidain (Ex-officio Member), Joint Secretary to the 

Government of India, Ministry of Education. 

9. Principal A.N. Basu (Member-Secretary), Central Institute of 

Education, Delhi 

Dr S.M.S. Chari, Education Officer, Ministry of Education acted 
as Assistant Secretary to the Commission. 

Terms of reference. (a) To enquire into and report on the pre- 
sent position of Secondary Education in India in all its aspects; 
and 

(b) To suggest measures for its reorganisation and improvement 
with particular reference to— 

(i) the aims, organisation and content of secondary education; 
(ii) its relationship to primary, basic and higher education; 
(iii) the inter-relation of secondary schools of different types; and 
(iv) other allied problems; 

so that a sound and reasonably uniform system of Secondary 

Education suited to our needs and resources may be provided for 

the whole country, 


Aims of Education 

The Secondary Education Commission formulated four aims of 
education India keeping in view the needs of democratic India as 
envisaged in the Constitution: 

l. Development of democratic citizenship, The Secondary 
Education Commission visualized the Secondary Education as the 
end of all formal education for the majority of the citizens and as, 
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such thought that it must assume the responsibility of providing that 
type of education that would enable the students to develop qualities 
which are of great importance for them to bear worthily the 
responsibilities of a democratic citizen. A democratic citizen is 
Tequired to develop many qualities—intellectual, social and moral. 

(a) Clear thinking. A democrat to be effective must think clearly 
and be receptive to new ideas. He should have the understanding 
and the intellectual integrity to sift truth from falsehood, facts from 
Propaganda and to reject the dangerous appeal of fanaticism and 
prejudice. He must develop a scientific attitude of mind to think 
objectively and base his conclusions on tested data. 

(b) Receptivity to new ideas. He should have an open mind recep- 
tive to new ideas. He should not confine himself within the prison 
walls of out-moded customs, traditions and beliefs. He should nei- 
ther reject the old because it is old nor accept the new because it is 
new, but dispassionately examine both and courageously reject what- 
ever arrests the forces of justice and progress. 

(c) Clearness in speech and writing. To be able to make one’s 
influence felt and to assist in the formulation of healthy public 
opinion, an educated person should be able to express himself clearly 
both in speech and writing. This is an essential pre-requisite for 
successful living in a democracy which is based not on force but on 
free discussion, persuasion and peaceful exchange of ideas. 

(d) Education in the art of living in a community. An individual can- 
not live and develop alone. He is essentially a social being because 
there is a proverb that “Man is a s)cial animal”. Both for his own 
wholesome development and the good of society, it is essential that 
he should learn to live with others and to appreciate the value of 
cooperation through practical experience and free interplay with 
other personalities. No education is worth the name which does not 
inculcate the qualities necessary for living graciously, harmoniously and 
efficiently with one’s fellow men. Amongst the qualities which should 
be cultivated for this purpose are discipline, cooperation, social 
sensitiveness and tolerance. 

(e) Passion for social justice. Our education must develop a passion 
for social justice, based on sensitiveness to social evils and the ex- 
ploitation which corrupts the grace of life. Passion must be kindled 
in the heart and mind of our people and the foundation for it should 
be laid in the school. 

(JS) Development of tolerance. Our educational system must stress 
the importance of tolerance, without which it is impossible to 

` preserve the health and even the existence of a democracy. If a 
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democracy like ours is to survive, a democracy which harbours so 
many faiths, races and communities—education must cultivate in our 
young an openness of mind and largeness of heart which would make 
them capable of entertaining and blending differences in ideas and 
behaviour into a harmonious pattern. 

(g) Development of true patriotism. True patriotism involves three 
things—a sincere appreciation of the social and cultural achievements 
of one’s country, a readiness to recognise its weaknesses frankly and 
to work for their eradication and an earnest resolve to serve it to the 
best of one’s ability, harmonising and subordinating individual inte- 
rests to broader national interests. 

2. Improvement of vocational efficiency. The second impor- 
tant aim of our educational system would be to increase the productive 
or technical and vocational efficiency of our students. This includes 
(a) creating a new attitude that implies an appreciation of the dignity 
of all work, however slowly; (b) making the students realise that self- 
fulfilment and national prosperity are only possible through work in 
which every one must participate and a conviction that when our 
educated men take any piece of work in hand they will try to com- 
plete it as efficiently and artistically as their powers permit; (c) making 
attempts by all the teachers to ensure that such an attitude on the 
part of the students finds expression in every activity of the school; 
and (d) promotion of technical skill and efficiency at all stages of 
education so as to provide trained and efficient personnel to work out 
schemes of industrial and technological advancement. 

Provision of diversified courses at the secondary stage should be 
made so that a large number of students may take up agricultural, 
technical, commercial or other practical courses which will train their 
varied aptitudes and enable them either to take up vocational pursuits. 
at the end of the secondary course or to join technical institutions for 
further training. 

3. Development of personality. This includes: (a) Releasing the 
sources of creative energy in the students so that they may be able to 
appreciate their cultural heritage. (b) Cultivating rich interests which 
they can pursue in their leisure and contribute, in later life, to the 
development of this heritage. (c) Giving a place of honour in the 
curriculum to subjects like art, craft, music, dancing and the develop- 
ment of hobbies. 

4. Development of the qualities for leadership. This is impor- 
tant for the successful functioning of our democracy. Education must 
train our students for discharging their duties efficiently; they must be 
trained in the art of leading and following others. Our secondary ‘ 
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education must train persons who will be able to assume the responsi- 
bility of leadership—in the social, political, industrial or cultural 
fields—in their own small groups of community or locality. 
Leadership calls for a higher standard of education, a deeper and 
clearer understanding of social issues and greater technical efficiency. 


Major Recommendations of the Commission 

1. New organisational pattern. (1) Under the new organizational 
structure, education should commence after a four or five years 
period of primary or Junior Basic education and should include (a) 
the Middle or Senior Basic or Junior Secondary stage of three years, 
and (b) the higher secondary stage of four years. 

(2) The present intermediate stage should be replaced by the Higher 
Secondary stage which should be of four years’ duration—one year 
of the present Intermediate being included in it. As a consequence, 
the first degree course in the University should be of three years’ 
duration. 

(3) Multipurpose schools should be established wherever possible 
to provide varied courses of interest to students with diverse aims, 
aptitudes and abilities. 

(4) All States should provide special facilities for Agricultural 
education in rural schools. 

2. Technical education, (1) Technical schools should be started 
in large numbers either separately or as part of multi-purpose school. 

(2) Apprenticeship training being an important part of the train- 
ing needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it obligatory 
for the industry to afford facilities to students for particular train- 
ing. 

3. Other types of schools, (1) Public schools should continue 
to exist for the present and the pattern of education given in them 
should be brought into reasonable conformity with the general pattern 
of national education, 

(2) A number of residential schools should be established, more 
particularly in certain rural areas, 

(3) A large number of schools should be established to meet the 
needs of handicapped children. 

4, Co-education. (1) While no distinction need be made between 
education imparted to boys and girls, special facilities for the study 
of home science should be made available in all girls’ schools and 
co-education of mixed schools. 

(2) Efforts should be made by State Governments to Open separa- 
tely schools for girls wherever there is demand for them. 
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5. Study of languages. (1) The mother-tongue or the regional 
language should generally be the medium of instruction throughout 
the Secondary School stage, subject to the provision that for linguisite 
minorities special facilities should be made available on the lines 
suggested by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

(2) During the Middle School stage, every child should be taught at 
least two languages. English and Hindi schools should be introduc- 
ed at the end of Junior Basic stage, subject to the principle that no 
two languages should be introduced in the same year. At the High 
and Higher Secondary stage, at least two languages should be 
studied, one of which being the mother-tongue or the regional langu- 
age. 

6. Curriculum, (1) At the Middle-School stage, the curriculum 
should include (i) Languages, (ii) Social Studies, (iii) General Science, 
(iv) Mathematics, (v) Art and Music, (vi) Craft, and (vii) Physical 
Education. 

(2) At the Higher School or Higher Secondary stage, diversified 
courses of instruction should be provided for the pupils. Diversified 
courses of study should include the following seven groups: (i) 
Humanities, (ii) Sciences, (iii) Technical subjects, (iv) Commercial sub- 
jects, (v) Agricultural subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) Home Science, 
As and when necessary additional diversified courses may be added. 

(3) A certain number of core subjects should be common to all 
students, whatever the diversified courses of study that they may 
take; these should consist of (i) Language, (ii) General Science, (iii) 
Social Studies, and (iv) Craft. 

(4) The diversified curriculum should begin in the second year of 
the High School or Higher Secondary School stage. 

7. Textbooks. (1) With a view to improving the quality of text- 
books prescribed, a high power Textbooks Committee should be con- 
stituted. 

(2) The Textbooks Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the type of paper, illustration, printing and format of the books. 

(3) A single textbook should not be prescribed for every subject 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the stand- 
ards laid down should be recommended leaving the choice to the 
schools concerned. In the case of languages, however, definite text- 
books should be prescribed for each class to ensure proper grada- 
tion. 

(4) No book prescribed as a textbook or as a book for general 
study should contain any passage or statement which might offend 
the religious or social susceptibilities of any section of the com- 
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munity or might indoctrinate the minds of the young sdonis with 
particular political or religious ideologies. 

(5) Frequent changes in textbooks and books Seed for study 
should be discouraged. 

8. Dynamic methods of teaching, (1) The methods of teaching 
in schools should aim not merely at imparting of knowledge in 
an efficient manner, but also at inculcating desirable values and pro- 
per attitudes and habits of work in the students. 

(2) The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism and 
memorisation to learning through purposeful, concrete and realistic 
situation and, for this purpose, the principles of ‘Activity Method’ 
and ‘Project Method’ should be assimilated in school practice. 

(3) In the teaching of all subjects special stress should be placed 
on clear thinking and expression both in speech and writing. 

(4) A well thought-out attempt should be made to adopt 
methods of instruction to the needs of individual students as much 
as possible so that dull, average and bright students may all have a 
chance to progress at their own pace. 

(5) Students should be given adequate opportunity to work in 
groups and to carry out group projects so as to develop in them the 
qualities necessary for group life and cooperative work. 

(6) Every Secondary School should have a well-equipped school 
library, class libraries and subject libraries should also be utilised, 

9, Discipline. (1) The education of character should be envisag- 
ed as the responsibility of all teachers should be provided through 
every single aspect of school programme. 

(2) In order to promote discipline, personal contact between 
the teacher and the pupils should be strengthened; self-government in 
the form of house system with prefects or monitors and student- 
councils, whose responsibility will be to draw up a code of conduct 
and enforce its observance, should be introduced in all schools. 

10. Religious and moral instruction. Religious instruction 
may be given in schools only on a voluntary basis outside the regu- 
lar school hours, such instruction being confined to the children of 
the particular faith concerned and given with the consent of the 
parents and the managements. 

11, Extra-carricular activities. Extra-curricular activities should 
form an integral part of education imparted in the school and all 
teachers should devote a definite time to such activities. 

12. Guidance and counselling in secondary schools, Educa- 
tional guidance should receive much greater attention on the part of 

he educational authoritics. The services of trained guidance officers 
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and career masters should be gradually made available to all schools. 

13. Health education. A properly organised school medical ser- 
vice should be built up in all States. A thorough medical examina- 
tion ofall pupils and necessary follow-up treatment where necessary 
should be carried out in all schools. 

14. Physical education. (1) All teachers below the age of 40 
actively participate in many of the physical activities of students and 
thus make them a lively part of the school programme. 

(2) Full records of physical activities of the students must be 
maintained, 

15. A mew approach to examination and evaluation, The 
number of examinations should be reduced and the element of sub- 
jectivity in the essay-type tests should be minimised by introducing 
objective tests. In the final assessment of the pupils due credit should 
be given to the internal tests and the school records of the pupils. 
The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should be 
adopted. There should be only one public examination at the com- 
pletion of the secondary school course. 

16. Improvement of the teaching personnel, (1) The normal 
period of probation for a trained teacher should be one year. 

(2) The teachers possessing the qualifications and performing the 
same type of work should be treated on par in the matter of 
grades of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which they 
are working. 

(3) The system of triple benefit scheme, pension-cum-provident 
fund-cum-insurance should be introduced in all States. 

(4) Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established to 
look into the appeals and grievances of teachers. 

(5) The age of retirement in the case of physically fit and compe- 
tent teachers may be extended to 60 with the approval of the Direc- 
tor of Education. 

(6) The children of teachers should be given free education through- 
out the school stage. 

(7) Through a system of cooperative house building societies, 
teachers should be provided with quarters so as to enable them to 
live near the school. 

(8) The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be abolish- 


17. Teacher training. (1) There should be only two types of 
institutions for teacher-training: 

(i) For those who have taken the School Leaving Certificate or 

Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, for whom the period : 
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of training should be two years; and 

(ii) For graduates for whom the training may, for the present, 
be of one academic year, but extended as a long-term programme 
to two academic years. 

(2) During the period of training all the student-teachers should 
be given suitable stipend by the State. 

(3) All Training Colleges should provide adequate resident al faci- 
lities. 

18. Organisation and administration. (1) There should be a 
Board of Secondary Education consisting of not more than 25 mem- 
bers with the Director of Education as its Chairman to deal with all 
matters of education at the secondary stage and to lay down general 
policies, A Sub-Committee of the Board should deal with the conduct 
of examinations. 

(2) State Advisory Boards should be constituted in each State to 
advise the Department of Education on all matters pertaining to 
education. 

19, Inspection of schools. (1) The true role of an Inspector 
should be to study the problems of school and view them compre- 
hensively in the context of educational objectives, to formulate sug- 
gestions for improvement and help the teachers to carry out his 
advice and recommendations. 

(2) In addition to direct recruitment, Inspectors should also be 
drawn from (i) teachers of ten years’ experience, (ii) headmasters of 
High Schools, and (iii) duly qualified staff of Training Colleges who 
may be allowed to work as such for a period of three to five years. 

20. Management of schools. (1) The Managing Boards of all 
schools should be registered and should consist of a limited number 
of persons with the Headmaster as an ex-officio member. 

(2) No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirec- 
tly interfere with the internal administration of the school. 

21. School building and equipment. (1) The open spaces avail- 
able in cities must be conserved to be utilised as playground by 
groups of schools. 

(2) Normally, in designing buildings for schools, care should be 
taken to see that an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. is provided per 
student in the class-room, 

(3) The optimum number of boys to be admitted to any class 
should be 30 and the maximum should not in any case exceed 40; 
the optimum number in the whole school should be 500 while the 
maximum should not exceed 750. 

22. Hours of working and vacation, (1) As a rule the total 
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number of working days in a school should not be less than two 
hundred, the working hours per week should be at least thirty-five 
Periods about forty-five minutes each; the schools should work regu- 
larly for six days in the week. One of the days being a half day 
when the teachers and students might meet informally and work 
together on various extra-curricular and social projects. 

(2) Normally during the year there should be a summer vacation 
of two months and two breaks of ten to fifteen days at suitable 
periods during the year. 

23. Finance. (1) A cess called the Industrial Education Cess be 
levied, the amount collected to be utilised for the furtherance of 
technical and vocational education at the secondary stage. 

(2) The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct respon- 
sibility for the contemplated reorganisation of secondary education 
and give financial aid for the purpose. 


General Observations on the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion’s Report 

1. The Secondary Education Commission observed as regards fin- 
ancial aid to Secondary Education, “It has been pointed out that the 
recommendations of the previous Commissions have not been given 
effect to largely because the necessary financial resources could not 
be made available either by the State or by the Centre.” It is an 
irony of fate that the recommendations of this Commission have also 
met the same fate. The Secondary Educition Commission did not 
give sufficient thought to the financial aspect of the various reforms, 

2. The Secondary Education Commission did not suggest any 
short-term and long-term plans for the implementation of its recom- 
mendations, 

3. Regarding agricultural education in Secondary Schools the 
Commission observed, “The need, therefore, to educate the youth of 
the country to a proper appreciation of the role that agriculture 
plays in the national economy must be stressed in all schools, In 
view of its basic importance, we recommend that all States should 
provide much greater opportunities for agricultural education in 
rural schools, so that more students may take it and adopt it as a 
vocation.” Thus it is evident that the Commission was fully aware 
of the importance of agricultural education but it did not suggest 
concrete measures for introducing it. The Commission thought it 
fit only to append a note on Agricultural Education in the U.S.A. 
by Dr KR. Williams. This note should have been thoroughly 
examined in the light of the situation existing in India. ` 
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4. The Commission’s important recommendations on the new 
organizational pattern of secondary education are: 

Under the new organisational structure, education should com- 
mence after four or five years’ period of Primary or Junior Basic 
Education and should include: 

(a) The Middle or Senior Basic or Junior Secondary stage of three 
years; and 
_ (b) The Higher Secondary stage of four years. i 

Tt may be seen from these recommendations that the Commission 
did not state in clear and unambiguous language what the total 
duration of the shool course woula be. This created a lot of con- 
fusion. f 

5. The financial implications of the upgrading of a large number 
~ of high schools into higher secondary pattern in every State were not 
worked out. 

6. The Commission suggested that the minimum qualification re- 
quired for teaching in the last two years of the higher secondary 
school were an M.A. degree or a first class B.A. degree with a degree 
in teaching. An adequate number of qualified post-graduate teachers 
were not available. 

7. The introduction of core-subjects like crafts and general science 
in the curriculum of the higher secondary school created further 
difficulties regarding staff requirements. 

8. The serious difficulties in the process of implementing the 
recommendations of establishing multipurpose schools could not be 
foreseen with the result that out of 22,581 higher secondary schools 
in 1963-64, there were only 2,000 multipurpose schools. Subsequently 
their number began to dwindle. Thus we find that our schools 
remain as bookish and stereotype as at the time of the recommenda- 
tions of the Secondary Education Commission. One may aptly put 
this question; What has been the impact of the Secondary Education 
Commission? The answer is quite obvious. We are where we were 
twentyeight years ago. 

9, The multipurpose schools have benefited neither the school 
Jeavers nor the seekers of higher education. 

10. A close scrutiny of the implementation of the recommendations 
of the Commission reveals that the quantitative expansion of second- 
ary education has not been simultaneously accompanied by an expan- 
sion to large number of the student population. Our zeal for imple- 
menting the recommendations has led to a dilution of standards at 
the institutional level. 

11. The Commission did give a clear-cut path of vocationalised 
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education adequately. In no way our education has facilitated the 
task of finding suitable man-power for various sectors of development 
of industries and other services. 

12. The Commission did not suggest methods of coordination 
between growth of economy, man-power needs, employment oppor- 
tunities and the output of secondary schools. 


Reasons for Unsatisfactory Implementation 

The reasons for unsatisfactory implementation in most of the- 
States regarding the reorganisation of secondary schools may be 
stated as under: 

1.*There is a variety of school patterns in the country. The 
Primary or Junior Basic stage covers a period of four years in some 
States and five years in others. There is variation in the high school 
stage from two to four years. The age of admission to Class I is 5 
plus in some States and 6 plus in the others and this has increased 
the confusion all the more. It is felt that the mere addition of one 
year to the school course is not helpful in evolving a common pattern 
of school education as envisaged by the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion. 

2. The pattern of the school course which existed in Delhi seems 
to have greatly influenced the reorganisation elsewhere. According to 
this pattern an elementary (or primary plus middle school). course 
should be of eight years and a higher secondary course of three 
years. In States, where school education is generally covered by a 
period of ten years followed by a University course of four years for 
the first degree, this reorganisation meant in effect either the transfer 
of one year from the college to the secondary school so that the high 
school became a higher secondary school, or the separation of one 
year from the university course to forma pre-university class. In other 
States where the total period of school and college education required 
for the first degree is generally 15 years (eleven years in school and 
four years in college), the reform implied the reduction of one year in 
the fifteen years school and college course. This happened because 
these States were not prepared to extend the duration of school 
course from eleven years to twelve. Madras tried to compress its» 
old eleven-year school course into a ten-year course for the purpose 
of bringing its school system into the reorganisation pattern, but 
when it was about to reach its goal, it went back to its old pattern of 
eleven years of school education. 

3. From the very beginning the old Bombay State (now Maharashtra 
and Gujarat) did not agree with the proposed pattern of re-organisas « 
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tion and made no attempt to change its system of secondary educa- 
tion. In Uttar Pradesh which has the system of intermediate colleges, 
it is claimed that the intermediate classes are really higher secondary; 
but as the intermediate course is followed by a two-year university 
course Uttar Pradesh may also be regarded as a State which has not 
accepted the new pattern. 

4. While undertaking reforms the financial implications of the 
upgrading of a large number of schools in every State to the higher 
secondary pattern were not worked out, Even with Central aid the 
States that accepted the pattern could convert not more thana 
certain number of schools into higher secondary institutions, 

5. The selection of high schools for conversion into higher second- 
ary schools was to be governed by strict and carefully defined con- 
ditions. The Commission’s Report stated that only those schools 
would develop into efficient higher secondary institutions which 
satisfied definite criteria prescribed regarding accommodation, equip- 
ment, qualification of the staff, salaries and grades and adequate 
finances, and that such conditions have to be fulfilled serupulously 
before the schools were recognised as higher secondary schools, The 
establishment of higher secondary schools in certain areas unfor- 
tunately became a matter of prestige for the people concerned. Social 
and political pressures were sometimes used for getting the necessary 
recognition for their institutions. This resulted in the upgrading of a 
number of schools which did not satisfy the minimum criteria 
regarding accommodation, equipment, qualifications of staff ete, 
and though the conversion has been effected it has not led to 
any marked improvement in the quality of education imparted in the 
institutions. 

6. A successful reorganisation implied that teachers with higher 
qualifications should be made available for the teaching of the up- 
graded courses, at least in the additional year of the higher second- 
ary stage. The Commission’s Report suggested that the minimum 
qualifications required for teaching in the last two years of the higher 
secondary school were an M.A. degree or a first class B.A. degree 
with a degree in teaching. An adequate number of qualified post- 
graduates, however, were not available for the new courses. Moreover, 
the introduction of core subjects like crafts and general science in 
the curriculum of the higher secondary school created further diffi- 
culties regarding staff requirement. On account of the mediocre 
quality of the teaching personnel the standards of the higher second- 
ary school have not been adequately raised and the reputation of the 
new organisational pattern has suffered as a consequence, 
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7. In view of the fact that it was not possible to convert all the 
high schools into highef secondary schools in the near future, the 
pre-University course was introduced as a transitional experiment. But 
the pre-University course has come to be -regarded as an institution 
which could continue for an indefinite time, particularly with the 
expansion in secondary education that has taken place during the 
last few years resulting in the establishment of a large number of new 
bigh schools all over the country. The one-year university course 
has not served the purpose as it is a course of only seven to eight 
months, It takes several months to the students out of this short 
period for adjusting themselves to the new conditions, for adopting 
themselves to the methods of instruction different from what they 
have been accustomed to in schools, and (in the case of the majority 
of students) to a new medium of instruction, which is English. The 
pre-University year has thus become an ineffective period of study, 


” 
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Chapter 10 


` KOTHARI COMMISSION 


Report of the Education Commission 

Education Commission 1964-66, popularly known as Kothari 
Commission under the name of its Chairman Prof D. S. Kothari was 
appointed by a Government Resolution in July 1964 to advise the 
Government of India on the national pattern of education and on 
the general principles and policies for development of education at all 
stages and in all aspects. The Commission began its work on October 
2, 1964 and submitted its report on June 26, 1966. Shri J.P. Naik 
was the member-Secretary of the Commission. The publication of the 


- Teport is an epoch-making event in the history of Education in India. 
- The report is entitled ‘Education and National Development’. 


Why education commission ? India got freedom in 1947 and 
after this it was hoped that the traditional system of education would 
undergo a great change. But, inspite of a number of Committees and 
Commissions on education, much change could not be achieved. Very 
naturally, a comprehensive policy was needed, Hence, the Commis- 
sion was appointed, 

Secondly, in the post-independent period, a good deal of expan- 
sion took place in the field of education, but all this was at the 
expense of quality. This needed a detailed study. 

Thirdly, the Commission was appointed to bring home to the 
People that they should also have a share in the reconstruction of 
the country through education, the government of course shoulder- 
ing the main responsibility, Moreover, there is an explosion of know- 
ledge, particularly in science and technology. The appointment of 
a Commission was consequently felt to meet this challenge. 

. Fourthly, in the past, several commissions and committees ex- 
amined sectors and specific aspects of education. The new Com- 
Miso.‘ was to survey the entire field of educational development as 
the various parts of the educational system strongly interact with 
and influence one another, Education needs to be considered as a 
whole and not in fragments. Hence this Commission. 

Fifthly, the system of education could not be Strengthened with- 
out eliciting the co-operation of teachers. The teacher community 
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had hitherto been altogether neglected. All these years, the teacher 
had been subjected to great economic hardships. A positive approach 
to the problems of the teacher was, therefore, badly needed. 


Unique Commission 

This is the sixth commission in the history of Education Commis 
sions in India. The Indian Education Commission (1882-83), the first 
in the series, was set up under the chairmanship of William Hunter to 
enquire into the manner in which effect had been given to the prin- 
ciples of the Despatch of 1854 with particular emphasis on elementary 
education. The second and the third commissions, viz., the Indian 
Universities Commission (1902) under the chairmanship of Mr 
Releigh, a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the 
Calcutta University Commission (1917) under the chairmanship of 
M.E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University dealt with the pro- 
blems and prospects of university education. The next three commis- 
sions were appointed in the post-Independence era, The University 
Education Commission (1948-49) set up under the chairmanship of Dr 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and the Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53) appointed under the chairmanship of Dr Lakshmanswami_ 
Mudaliar were the fourth and the fifth respectively, in the series of 
commissions on education. Mention may also be made of the Sans=. 
krit Commission (1956-57) appointed to consider the pees state of 
Sanskrit education. i 

All the five earlier commissions did not deal with education as a 
whole but focused attention on different levels of education. The first 
dealt with some aspects of primary, secondary and college education 
(excluding university education), the second, third and fourth with 
university education, and the fifth with secondary education. The 
unique feature of Education Commission (1964-66) was to limit its 
enquiry to specific sectors or aspects of education, but to have a 
comprehensive review of the entire educational system. The Govern- 
ment of India realised that, “It is desirable to survey the entire field 
of educational development as the various parts of the educational 
system strongly interact with and influence one another. It is not 
possible to have progressive and strong universities, without 
efficient secondary schools and the quality of these schools is deter- 
mined by the functioning of elementary schools. What. is needed, 
therefore, is a synoptic survey and an imaginative look at education 
considered as a whole and, not fragmented into parts and stages”. 

Another unique feature of the Commission was its conviction that 
education is the most powerful instrument of the national develop- 
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ment. Educational and national reconstruction are intimately in- 
terlinked. The crucial role of education in national development 
appears in all its vividness on every page of the report. Standing at 
the critical cross-roads of history, India has to make a choice. The 
choice lies between education and disaster. The report concludes: 
“We must either build a sound, balanced, effective and imaginative 
educational system to meet our developing need and respond to our 
challenging aspirations or be content to be swept aside by the strong 
currents of history”, Never before education was given such a niche 
of national honour, and never before was it conceived as a pivot of 
national honour, and never before was it conceived as a pivot of 
nation’s progress and the prosperity as revealed in the pages of the 
Commission’s Report. 

The international composition of the Commission is also significant. 
Education for India must necessarily emerge from Indian experience, 
thought, culture and local conditions. But as education remains the 
common quest of mankind inhabiting a world closely knit together, it 
‘was found profitable to draw upon the experiences and thinking of 
educationists and scientists from other countries and to take advantage 
of the latest developments in the educationally advanced countries, 
The Commission included seven Indian members and five others; one 
each from Japan, France, UK, USA, and USSR. Besides, 20 consultants 
from different countries of the world were available. It is of historical 
interest to note that the first commission namely the Indian Education 
Commission (1882-83) had 7 Indians and 14 Englishmen, but in 1902 
Curzon omitted to put any Indian on the Indian Universities Commis- 
sion (1902) though a Hindu and a Muslim were added later when 
the harm had already been done. Tire Calcutta University Commission 
(1917) had some Indian members including Asutosh Mukherji. The 
_ University Education Commission (1948-49) and the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission (1952-53) had educationists both from UK and 
USA. 


Three Facets of Educational Revolution 
The Commission identified three important facets of the big pro- 
gramme that would bring about the desired ‘educational revolution.’ 

—Internal transformation so as to relate it to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the nation; 

—Qualitative improvement so that the standards achieved are 
adequate, keep continually rising and, at least, in a few sectors 
become internationally comparable; and 

—Expansion of educational facilities broadly on the basis of 


. 
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manpower needs and with an accent on equalization of educational 
opportunities. 


Educational Programme 

This is a four-fold Educational Programme. For the internal trans- 
formation of the system of education the following programmes urged 
high priority: 

(1) Work experience as an integral part of general education; 
vocationalisation of education at the secondary level; improvement 
of professional education and research, promoting national con- 
sciousness; 

(2) Introducing a common school system; making social and 
national service compulsory; developing all modern Indian languages; 

(3) Making science education an integral part of all school educa- 
tion and developing scientific research; 

(4) Inculcation of high values—social, moral and spiritual—at all 
stages of education. 


Objectives of Education 

The transformation was considered necessary for achieving the 
four national objectives: increasing productivity, achieving national 
integration, accelerating the process of modernisation and cultivating 
social, moral and spiritual values. 

l. Programmes for improving the quality of education. 
The quality of education is crucial for national development and the 
nation must be prepared to pay for the quality. According to the 
Commission’s recommendations, the major programmes for quali- 
tative improvement include raising the economic, social and pro- 
fessional status of teachers and improving the quality and scope of 
teacher education and in-service programmes, radical reform espe- 
cially in Science and Mathematics, vigorous improvement in the 
method of teaching and evaluation, and providing quality textbooks 
and other teaching material, search for introduction of a nation- 
wide programme of school and college improvement where each 
institute finds congenial conditions to strive continually to achieve 
the best results of which it is capable, the establishment of ‘quality’ 
schools to act as pace-setters in their districts and the creation of 5 or 
6 ‘major’ universities; revitalising the system of supervision and reorg- 
anising the State departments and the reorganisation of the educa- 
tional structure on the 10+2 +3 pattern. 

2. Expansion programme. The Commission hopes that 5 per 
cent of the 3-5 and 50 per cent of the 5-6 ‘age-groups. will 
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find places in nursery schools or classes by 1986. It recommends five | 
years of good education for all children by 1975-76 and seven years 
of such education by 1985-86, and places the highest priority for 
free and compulsory education up to the age of 14. The problems. 
and policies of expansion at the Secondary stage would differ from 
those in primary education because on the one hand it would not 
be financially possible for several years to come to have universal 
secondary education and on the other hand it would be essential 
to enlist half the enrolment at the higher secondary stage in voca- 
tional education. It is an important recommendation that the ex- 
pansion of higher secondary and collegiate education should be 
- related to manpower needs and must be selective. The programmes 
of equalisation of educational opportunities visualised by the 
Commission include the reduction of the regional imbalances to the 
minimum, increased provision of free education and scholarships, 
paying special attention to the education of girls, placing adequate 
emphasis on the spread of education among backward classes in- 
cluding the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. It is also 
recommended that a nationwide campaign should be launched for 
complete liquidation of literacy within 20 years. 


Recommendations of the Kothari Commission 

» 1. Education and national objectives. The most important and 
urgent reform needed in education is to transform it, to endeavour to 
relate it to the life, needs and aspirations of the people and thereby 
make it a powerful instrument of social, economic and cultural trans- 
formation necessary for the realisation of the national goals. For this 
Purpose, education should be developed so as to increase producti- 
vity, achieve social and national integration, accelerate the process 
of modernisation and cultivate social, moral and spiritual values. 
1.20 (Chapter 1, Para 20). 

"2. Stress on science education. Science Education must become 
an integral part of school education and ultimately some study of 
Science should become a part of all courses in the humanities and 
Social sciences at the university stage (1.23). 

We lay great emphasis on making science an important element 
in the school curriculum. We, therefore, recommend that Science and 
Mathematics should be taught on a compulsory basis to all pupils 
asa part of general education during the first ten years of schooling 
(8.50). 

Every primary school should have a science corner or aroom to 
keep specimens, models and charts with the Necessary storage facili- 
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ties. A minimum of one laboratory-cum-lecture room should be pro- 
vided in every higher primary school (8.56). 

3. Work experience. Work experience should be introduced as 
an integral part of all education, general or vocational (1.25). 

4. Vocationalisation. An other programme which can bring 
education into closer relationship with productivity is to give a 
strong vocational bias to secondary education and to increase the 
emphasis on agricultural and technological education at the university 
stage (1.32). 

5. Common school system, A common school system of public 
education should be introduced (1.35). 

6. Social and national service. Social and national service © 
should be made an integral part of education at all stages (1.35). 

7. Ten years of schooling of general education. The first ten 
years of schooling should cover a primary stage of seven or eight 
years and a lower secondary stage of three or two;years providing a. 
course of general education without any specialisation (2.17). 

8. Specialisation in classes XI and XII. Classes XI and XII 
(and during the transitional period class XI only) should provide for™ 
specialised studies in different subjects at the higher secondary stage 
(2.18). 

9. Two years duration of higher secondary stage. The Higher 
Secondary stage should be extended to cover a period of two years, 
and to be located exclusively in schools (2.29). 

Steps to be taken to implement this reform through a phased pro- 
gramme spread over the next 20 years 1965-85 (2.29). 

10. Instructional days in schools. The number of instructional! 

days ina year should be increased to about 234 (or 39 weeks) for’ 
schools and 216 (or 36 weeks) for colleges and pre-primary schools. 
(2,35). 
» 11. Holidays to be minimised. There is no need to close an 
educational institution on a religous holiday. Nor is it necessary for: 
instance to close it on birthdays or death anniversaries of great. 
Indians; the time could be better utilised in working hard for nation- 
al development (2.37). 

12, Academic year to begin on the same day. It is desirable 
to begin the academic year on the same day throughout India 
(2.34). 

In an academic year, the hours of instruction at the secondary 
stages should not be less than 1,000, and preferably raised to 1,100: 
or even 1,200 if conditions are favourable. 

13, Maximum utilisation of school facilities. The libraries, : 
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laboratories, workshops, craftsheds etc., should be open all the year 
round and should be utilised for at least eight hours a day (2.43). 

14. College to be related to a number of schools. Each 
college can be functionally related toa number of secondary schools 
in the neighbourhood and enabled to provide attention services and 
guidance to them to improve their standards (2.49). 

15. Free textbooks at the primary stage. At the primary stage 
a programme of providing free textbooks should be given very high 
priority and introduced immediately (6.16)(1). 

16. Adequate numbers of scholarships. The top 10 per cent 
of the students in educational institutions should be given small 
grants annually for the purchase of books which need not necessarily 
be textbooks (6.16)(3). 

Steps should be taken to ensure that at the end of the lower 
primary stage no promising child is prevented from continuing his 
studics further on account of non-availability of a school or of 
socio-economic difficulties and to this end scholarship of an adequate 
amount will have to be provided to every child that may need it 
(6.19). 

The main object of the scholarship programmes to be developed 

at the secondary stage would be to ensure that under any circum- 
stances the top 15 per cent of the children in the age-group do get 
transferred to secondary schools and their further education is not 
prevented by poverty (6.29). 
* 17. Identification of gifted students. Steps should be taken 
immediately to devise suitable techniques for identifying talent at 
this stage. Each State should organise a testing service at the end of 
the primary stage (class VII or class VIII) and also at the end of the 
lower secondary stage (class X) and make the assistance available to 
all the schools (6.22). 

18. Residential facilities in schools. One good secondary 
school with adequate residential facilities should be developed in 
each community development block and about 10 per cent of urban 
schools should also be similarly covered (6,20)(2). 
~ 19, Provision of day-study centres. For students who do not 
‘have adequate facilities for study at home, it is necessary to provide 
a large numberof day-study centres at the secondary and university 
stage. Some institutions have tried to provide this facility by adopt- 
ing an unorthodox approach i.e., by using class-room for residential 
and study purposes before and after school hours at night. Experi- 
ments of this type should be encouraged (6.39). 

20. Learning while earning. Facilities for students to carn and 
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pay a part of the expenses should be developed on as large a scale as 
possible as supplement to the programme of scholarships (6.39). 

21. Education of the handicapped. It should be possible to 
have at least one good institution for the education of handicapped 
children in each district (6.46). 

The NCERT should have a cell for the study of the handicapped 
(6.49). 

22. Education of the backward classes. The education of the 
backward classes in general and of the tribal people in particular is 
a major programme of equalization and of social and national 
integration. No expenditure is too great for the purpose (6.75). 

23. State-level centres for pre-primary education. There 
should be a State-level centre for the development of pre-primary 
education located in the State Institutes of Education (7.07). 

24. Developmental plan for each district. A development 
plan for secondary education should be prepared separately for 
each district after taking into consideration the existing and pros- 
pective needs of expansion (7.46). 

25. Enrolment between 360 and 450 in a secondary school. 
In order to be well-equipped and efficient a secondary school should 
have at least three divisions in each of the three classes of the 
secondary stage i.e., a total of nine divisions and an enrolment bet- 
ween 360 and 450 (7.60). ` 

26. Freedom to schools for experimental curricula, Schools 
may be permitted to try out experimental curricula (8.06). 

27. Two sets of curricula. The State Boards of School Educa- 
tion should prepare two sets of curricula—advanced and ordinary 
(8.07). 

Schools need not adopt the advanced curricula in all the subjects 

8.08). 
; 28. Three or four textbooks for each subject. No useful pur- 
pose is served by having only one textbook in a subject for a given 


class—this is almost invariably the position under the existing pro- 
gramme of nationalisation. It should be an important objective of 
policy to have at least three or four books in each subject for each 
class and leave it open to the teacher to choose the book best suited 
to the school, This is necessary even if there were» to be common 
syllabus for all the schools (9.20). 

29. Moral and religious education, Conscious and organised 
attempts be made for imparting education in social, moral and spiri- 
tual values with the help wherever possible of the ethical teaching of 


great religions (8.94). 
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30. Co-curricular activities. Every school should organise a 
variety of such programmes that every child in it may be able to 
take up something suited to his tastes and interests (8.10). 

31. Guidance and counselling. Guidance and counselling 
should be regarded as an integral part of education, meant for all 
students and aimed at assisting the individual to make decisions and 
adjustments from time to time. 

32. Evaluation. Evaluation is a continuous process, forms as integ- 
ral part of the total system of education and is intimately related 
to educational objectives. It exercises a great influence on the pupil’s 
study habits and the teacher’s methods of instruction and thus 
helps not only to measure educational achievement but also to im- 
prove it. 

The new approach to evaluation will attempt to improve the 
written examination so that it becomes a valid and reliable measure 
of educational achievement and to devise techniques for measuring 
those important aspects of the student’s growth that cannot be 

easured through written examinations (9.65.68). 

33. Establishment of school complexes. The school complex 
should be established. Each higher primary school should be integ- 
rally related to ten lower primary schools that exist in its neighbour- 
hood so that they form one complex of educational facilities. The 
headmaster of the higher primary school should provide an exten- 
sion service to the lower primary schools in his charge and it will be 
his responsibility to see that they function properly. The second tier 
would be a committee under the chairmanship of the headmaster of 
the secondary school (all headmasters of the bigher and lower 
primary schools in the area being members) which will plan the work 
and give guidance to all the schools in the area (2.51). 

34. The neighbourhood school. The present social segregation 

- in schools should be eliminated by the adoption of the neighbour- 
hood school concept at the lower primary stage under which all 
children in the neighbourhood will be required to attend the school 
in the locality. This plan should be implemented in a period of 20 


35, State evaluation organisation. To assist the State Educa- 
tion Department in this programme of prescribing, maintaining and 
revising standards, a State Evaluation Organisation should be set 
up in cach State, as an independent institution, preferably autono- 
mous, and its service should be available to all concerned (10.59). 

36. State and national boards of education. In order to 
secure continuous improvement in standards, an adequate machinery 
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should be set up at the State and national levels (10.54). 

37, Correspondence courses. An immediate beginning should be 
made to develop a wide range of vocational and technical courses 
through correspondence. However, before this medium could be 
adopted extensively, very careful preparation and testing would be 
required (15,74-75). 

38. Minimum scales of pay for teachers. At the school stage, 
the Government of India should Jay down the minimum scales of 
pay for school teachers. The States and Union Territories should 
then adopt equivalent or higher scales of pay to suit their local con- 
ditions (3.08). 

39, Same pay in different managements. The scales of pay of 
school teachers belonging to the same category but working under 
different managements such as government local bodies or private 
organisations should be the same (3.09). 

The minimum salaries of primary, secondary and university 
teachers should be in the ratio of 1: 2: 3 (3.10)(4). 

40. Liberal assistance to States. Liberal Central assistance 
should be given to State Governments for improving the salaries of 
school teachers as recommended by us (3.28). ` 

41. Retirement age. Normal retirement age for teachers be 60 
years and there should be a provision for extension up to 65 years 
provided the person is physically fit and mentally alert to discharge 
his duties efficiently (3.30). 

42. The Indian education service. The creation of the Indian 
Education Service is a step in the right direction and if organised on 
proper lines, such a service would help the progress of education 
(18.44). 

43. Education acts. Education should be given a statutory basis 
everywhere and in all sectors and that an Education Act should be 
passed in all the States and Union Territories (18.57). 

44. Duration of degree courses. The duration of the first degree 
course should not be less than three years (2.29). 

Apart from this, there should be no rigidity about the duration 
of courses in higher education (2.29). 

These may vary from university to university and even in the same 
university from subject to subject (2.29). ; 

45. Graduate schools. In some universities strong graduate 
schools providing three year M.A./M.Sc/M.Com... degree course 
should be established'in certain subjects (2.29), 

A beginning should be made with the organisation of four-year 
special courses for the first degree, in selected subjects (2.29). 


’ 
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A more liberal provision of scholarships should be made for these 
longer courses for the first and second degree (2.29). 

46. Experimental schools and universities. The Universities 
can conduct experimental secondary or primary schools to evolve 
improved techniques of teaching and organisation (2.49). 

47. Talented students and the role of the colleges. The Uni- 
versities and colleges could select talented students for the schools 
in different subjects at an appropriate stage, say in the age-group 
13-15 and help them to develop their knowledge through individual 
guidance, provision of laboratory facilities etc., over and above regu- 
lar school work (2.49). 


Favourable Comments on the Report 

1. ...A unique report—Mr M.C. Chagla, the then Union Edu- 
cation Minister. 

2. ... bold and pertinent—the Indian Express, 1 July, 1966. 

3. ...a comprehensive, critical and constructive review of the 
education system prevailing in the country—The Hindustan Times, 
1 July, 1966. 

s 4. ... good document—Mr Chanchal Sarkar in The Hindustan 
Times, 14 July, 1966. 

5. ... bold categorical and realistic—The Hindustan Standard, 
Calcutta, 12 July, 1966. 

6. ...a historical document—The Educational India, Masuli- 
patam, July 1966 (Monthly). 

7. ... revolutionary recommendations—Awaz-i-Ustand, Chandi- 
garh (Weekly), 7 July, 1966. 

8. ... revolution in education—National Solidarity (Weekly), 7 
July, 1966. 

9. ... original and significant contribution—Dr D.S. Reddi, 
Deccan Chronicle, 17 July 1966. 


Critics of the Report 

l. ... death certificate of basic education—M.N. Acharya in 
Blitz, 9 July, 1966. 

2. ... intellectual discipline ignored, Sensible in parts but often 


platitudious—the Sratesman, 3 July, 1966. 
3. ... Confusing Amrit Bazar Patrika, 13 July, 1966. 


Conclusion 
Educational Commission’s report is an achievement, a mine of 
information and wisdom. The report is a synoptic survey of the 
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entire educational situation in all its complexities. It reveals an imagi- 
nation sweep not found in the excellent report of the past. The achieve- 
ment was possible partly because the Commission had faith in the key- 
role of education in national development implying economic growth 
and social transformation and partly because it was knowledgeable 
in the strategy and techniques of prospective planning. The Education 
Commission naturally hopes that the nation would be willing to pay 
for the reforms leading to the transformation of education so that 
fullest possible development of human resources might be possible. 
The Commission boldly assigns to education the task of transforming 
and modernising existing social order so that the desired goal of a 
socialistic pattern of society might be realised within the foresee- 
able future. While it may not be possible to engineer the educational 
revolution envisaged by the Commission with our present resources, 
we shall have achieved a marked advance even if half the recom- 
mendations are implemented. 

A survey of such a large magnitude is bound to have omission here 
and there, The Education Commission, for instance, is not clear and 
definite enough on the content and courses for elementary stage. A 
redefinition of basic education and an examination of the merits of 
the earlier eight year composite basic school would have been worth- 
while. The division of the primary stage into lower and higher, the 
nature of work experience, the qualities, aspects of the elementary 
stage are issues which need explaining. It is doubtful if a teacher 
can efficiently work with a class of 50 children and still more doubt- 
ful if there are rooms in most of the schools which can seat 50 
children. 

The concept of work experience and vocationalisation of education 
have been left nebulous. Higher education has received a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis. Probably, there is anxiety to produce executives, 
managers, technicians of calibre for the emerging industrial society. 

The creation of pace-setting schools and six major universities is 
a disturbing recommendation. It is bound to create a new caste and 
deprive the common schools of the few good teachers working in 
them. The recommendation does not seem to be in harmony with 
those relating to school complexes and neighbourhood school. 


Educational Structure Proposed by the Kothari Commission 
1. The new educational structure will consist of: 
(a) One to three years of pre-school education. 
(b) A primary stage of 7 to 8 years divided into a lower primary 
stage of 4 or 5 years and a higher primary stage of 3 or 2 years. 
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(c) A lower secondary stage of 3 or 2 years. 

(d) A higher secondary stage of two years of general education 
or one to three years of vocational education. 

(e) A higher education stage having a course of three years or 
more for the first degree and followed by a course for the second or 
research degree of varying durations. 

2. Age of admission to class I ordinarily not to be less than 6. 

3. First public examination to come at the end of first ten years 
of schooling. 

4. The system of streaming in school of general education to be 
made beyond class X. 

5. Two types of secondary schools, high schools providing a ten- 
year course and higher secondary schools providing a course of 11 
or 12 years, 

6. Bigger schools and more efficient schools—about one-fourth of 
the total number to be upgraded and attempts to upgrade every secon- 
dary school to the higher secondary stage to be abandoned. 

7. New higher secondary course beginning in class XI, to be 
instituted and classes XI and XII to provide specialised studies in 
different subjects; existing higher secondary schools with integrated 
courses in classes IX, X and XI and running satisfactorily to continue 
until class XII is added. 

8. Transfer of the pre-University course from the universities and 
affiliated colleges to secondary schools by 1975-76 and the duration 
of the course to be lengthened to two years by 1985-86; U.G.C. 
being responsible for effecting the transfer of all pre-university or 
intermediate work from university and affiliated colleges to schools. 

9. Starting of Higher Secondary class or classes in selected schools 
“by State Education Departments, as self-contained units, and assisted 
with adequate recurring grants. 

10. Reconstituting Boards of Secondary Education to accept the 
responsibility. for the higher secondary stage also. 

11. Vocationalization at the secondary stage at two points at the 
end of Class VII (VIII) and at the end of Class X and provision to 
be made for the introduction of different types of vocational courses 
at the lower and higher secondary stages, the duration of these 
courses to vary from one to three years which would prepare young 
persons for employment. 


General Observations 


Favourable comments. The proposed education structure is 
more scientific. “The proposed system of one to three years of pre- 
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school preparation, a 7-8 year primary stage, a lower secondary 
Stage of 2-3 years, higher secondary of two years, and higher educa- 
tion beginning with a three-year course, will no doubt be considered 
more scientific than the present system, but unless the proposals are 
uniformly applied, the existing confusion and imbalance as between 
States be cannot removed. 

Twelve-Year Course—A Very Practical Integrated System (Natiortal 
Solidarity, 7 July 1966). “The Commission has suggested a very 
practical integrated system consisting of a twelve-year course of 
Higher Secondary stage, followed by a three-year course of degree 
and another two-year course for the final degree”. 

Two-Year Higher Secondary Stage—An Important and Constructive 
Recommendation. Dr D.S. Reddi, the Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University observed, “The Commission has shown great wisdom in 
keeping the first degree stage at the present 3  yéars.” (Deccan 
Chronicle, July 17, 1966). 

“It has been categorical in attempting to strengthen and enlarge 
education by spreading it over 12 years and in retaining English.” 
(Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, July 12, 1966). 

Criticism. “Dr Anil Chandra Banerjee, veteran educationist and 
a former President of the Board of Secondary Education, wondered 
how by merely adding one more year to the present education struc- 
ture, the quality of education could be improved. This would mean 
fresh financial burden on the shoulders of the overburdened guar- 
dians who would have to foot the bills for their wards in schools. 
(Amrit Bazar Patrika, July 3, 1966). 

Mr G.N. Acharya states: “The period from the primary school to 
the first Arts or Science degree has been 15: years for a long time. 
Many variations of intermediate stages have been tried; but eleven 
years of schooling for matriculation or its equivalent has remained 
constant. 

Now the Commission has proposed a ten-year, common, undiversi- 
fied, lower secondary, and a two-year higher secondary course, 
followed by a three-year degree course. This merely combines the 
last year of the present secondary course and the existing pre- 
University or First year. 

This has the startling effect of lowering the standard of the general 
course equivalent to matriculation by one year, when the real need 
is for raising the standard. Secondly, as the upper secondary course 
examination is to be in the charge of another Board, this will result 
in a needless multiplication of such bodies.” (Blitz, 9 July, 1966). 

Dr P. Parija (a veteran educationist of Orissa) felt, “The schooling 
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period was recommended as 11 or 12 vears with a primary stage of 
4 or 6 years. Who will decide whether the period should be 11 or 
12 years? Such indecision is prejudicial to uniformity, he said. 

Then the Commission has suggested two types of Schools, one 
providing 12-year course and the other 11 or 12-year course. This is 
likely to create difficulty. If the students leaving the 10-year school 
intend, as they certainly will, to enter colleges, will they be debarred 
or made to come through 11 to 12-year schools? (Amrit Bazar 
Patrika, \7 July, 1966). 


Implementaion of the Recommendations of the Education 

Commission 

1. National policy resolution (1968), Recommendations of the 
Education Commission 1964-66 were considered by various educa- 
tional organisations and institutions. These were also discussed by 
educators all over the country. Many educational conferences were 
held to think over these recommendations. Meetings of Vice-Chan- 
cellors, State Education Secretaries, Directors of Education were 
convened. All these discussions and debates resulted in the adoption 
of a Resolution on the National Policy on Education in 1968. 

2. Introduction of the new pattern of education, Onthe recom- 
mendations of the Education Commission and in accordance with the 
National Policy on Education (adopted by Parliament in 1968) the 
Central Advisory Board of Education adopted a resolution in its 
meeting held in November 1974 recommending the introduction of the 
10+2-+3 pattern of Education all over India during the Fifth Plan 
period. This resolution followed widespread consultation with several 
educational bodies and other concerned agencies throughout the 
country. By the end of the year 1978-79 this pattern had been introduc- 
ed in 22 States/Union Territories, namely, Assam, Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Sikkim, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, West Bengal, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Arunachal Pradesh, Chandigarh, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
Delhi, Goa, Daman and Diu, Lakshadweep and Pondicherry. 

3. Vocationalisation of higher secondary education. A 
Centrally-sponsored scheme for vocationalisation was formed during 
1976-77. Under it the State Governments were provided with Central 
assistance during the Fifth Five-Year Plan period and thereafter the 
programme was run on a regular basis as a State scheme. 

Vocational surveys of 150 districts in a phased manner during the 
Fifth Plan Period were conducted. Out of the districts so surveyed, 
40 districts were selected for the introduction of vocational courses at 
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an average of 16 courses per district. On the basis of the recommen- 
dations of a National Conference organised by NCERT on Sth June 
1976, a document entitled ‘Higher Secondary Education and its 
Vocationalization’ has been brought out by the NCERT. The Central 
Board of Secondary Education Delhi introduced a large number of 
vocations at the higher secondary stage from the academic session 
1977-78. Two other Committees namely Ishwar Bhai Patel and 
Adiseshiah Report (1978) also made recommendations regarding 
vocationalization. 

4. Work experience. As recommended by the Education Com- 
mission, work experience has been made an integral part of the new 
scheme of studies under the pattern 104+2+3. 

5. Book banks. About one lakh books banks have been estab- 
lished in educational institutions which provide books to the students 
belonging to the weaker sectians of the society. 

6. Two levels of courses. Under the new pattern of education, 
provision has been made for the students to select courses in some 
subjects at two levels, i.e., ordinary and advanced, depending upon 
their capacity to work and comprehend. 

7. Revised pay scale of teachers. The pay scale of teachers 
working in schools were revised almost in all the States as a result of 
the recommendations of the Education Commission. a 

8. National institute of educational planning and admini- we 
stration New Delhi. The Working Party on Educational Planning, 
Administration and Evaluation in the Fourth Five-Year Plan set up 
by the Planning Commission reiterated the recommendation of the 
Kothari Commission for the setting up of the National Staff College. 
The Government of India accepted this recommendation and accord- 
ingly initiated at the Asian Institute an Indian Programme in Educa- 
tional Planning and Administration as a precursor to the National 
Staff College. The National Staff College for Educational Planners 
and Administrators began to function on Ist January, 1971 after it 
was registered under the Indian Society Registration Act, 1860 on 
31st December, 1970. With the expiry of agreement with UNESCO 
under which the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Admini- 
stration was functioning, the staff and activities of the Asian Institute 
were taken over by the Staff College from 1st March, 1973. The 
Staff College is located at the premises of the NCERT. Its main 
function is to provide pre-service and in-service training and profes- 
sional guidance to the senior educational officers of the Central and 
State Governments and Union Territories. Staff College was renamed 
as National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration in } 
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Follow-up of Recommendations 

Following areas have remained ignored by and large. They have 
not received the due attention they deserved: 

1, Development of a ‘streak of quality’ programme. 

2. Creation of school complexes. 

3. Development of ‘neighbourhood’ concept of educational institu- 
tions. 

4. Establishment of suitable organizations for assessing manpower 


needs andof employment opportunities at the national and state 
levels. 1 


5. Provision of part-time education on a large scale. 
6. Evolving integrated plans of development. 


7. Development of a large programme of scholarships at all stages 
and in all sectors. 


8. Creation of Indian Education Service. 
9. Creation of District School Boards. 


10. Strengthening of the Offices of the District Educational 
Officers. 


11. National Education Act. 

12, Creation of a National Board of School Education. 

13. Establishment of a Farm University in each State. 

14. Recognition of autonomous educational institutions. 

15. Freedom to Headmasters. 

16. Making Institutional Plans as an integral part of District, 
State and National Plan of Education, 


17. Developing partnership between educational authorities and 
industry. 


18. Discouragement to public schools. 


Chapter 11 
10+2+3 PATTERN OF EDUCATION 


Why Educational Reforms 

Like other ex-colonial countries, formal education in India was 
initially meant to produce an elite, mainly to fill the ranks of the 
bureaucracy and the law and order establishment. This orientation 
still persists in spite of the achievement of independence and our 
national goals of a secular, socialist and democratic society. 

It is not simply by altering the economic basis of rural urban 
relationships that a more just social order will be created. We also 
need to alter the present cultural patterns of dominance and dis- 
parity. An important source of sharp duality of life style and living 
standards found in our country is the educational system, the aim of 
which continues to produce educated persons disoriented from the 
large society and constituting a class apart. 

Education has to be related to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
people so as to become a powerful instrument of social, economic 
and cultural transformation. In this context one of the important 
principles laid down to promote the development of education in the 
country is the adoption of a broadly uniform educational structure 
of 10-+2-+-3 in all parts of the country. 


Historical Background 

The following Commissions, Committees and Conferences recom- 
mended the introduction of 12 years of schooling with varying 
emphasis: 

1. Sadler Commission 1919. 

2. The University Education Commission 1948-49 popularly 
known as Dr Radhakrishnan Commission. 

3. The Secondary Education Commission 1952-53. 

4, Committee on Emotional Integration (Dr Sampurnanand Com- 
mittee 1962-63. 

5. All-India Secondary Teachers’ Federation 1962. 

6. Vice-Chancellors’ Conference 1962. * 

7. All-India Council for Secondary Education 1963. 

8. Conference of the State Education Ministers, Vice-Chancellors 
and Eminent Educationists (November 1963). 
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9. Education Commission 1964 66. 
10. Resolution on National Policy 1968. 
11. Resolution of The Central Advisory Board of Education. 


Philosophy and Need of the 10+2+3 Pattern 

The Education Commission of India (1966) emphasized that there 
is a direct link between education, national development and pros- 
perity and stated that this can be vitalised only when the National 
system of education is properly organised, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. The Commission also pointed out that the existing 
system of education was largely unrelated to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people and there was a wide gulf between its con- 
tents and purposes as well as interests of National development. One 
of the major weaknesses of the the present educational system is that 
secondary education fits students for college and almost unfits them 
for everything else. 

In any well designed national system of education, secondary 
education must have two specific objectives: 

(1) to prepare a student for the University, or 

(2) to become terminal and prepare a student for some vocation in 
life. 

Realising that the total period of education and the duration of 
its different stages have a direct bearing on the quality of education 
imparted for achieving the goal, the Education Commission recom- 
mended: 

(1) Broadly uniform pattern of education; 

(2) Extension in the total period of schooling to bring about a 
general rise in the standards of attainment; and 

(3) Vocationalisation of education. 

National Policy Statement 

Bearing in mind the recommendations of the Commission, the 
Government of India issued in 1968 a National Policy statement on 
education for the country. In this statement, the Government of 
India stated that it was convinced that a “radical reconstruction of 
education on the broad lines recommended by the Education Com- 
mission is essential for economic and cultural development of the 
country, for national integration and for realising the ideal of a 
socialistic pattern of society. This will involve a transformation of 
the system to relate it more closely to the life of the people, a 
continuous effort to expand educational opportunity, a sustained and 
intensive endeavour to raise the quality of Education at all stages, 
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and emphasis on the development of Science and Technology and 
cultivation of moral and social values”. 

The policy statement also stated that it would be advantageous to 
have a broadly uniform educational structure in all parts of the 
country. The ultimate objective should be to adopt the 104243 
pattern, It received further mandate from all India forums such as 
the Conference of Education Secretaries and Directors of Education, 
Conference of the Chief Ministers and Education Ministers of the 
States, the Inter-University Board and the Conference of the Boards 
of Secondary Education in India. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education too endorsed the recommendation in September 1972 and 
reiterated it in its meeting held in Delhi in 1974. 

Almost simultaneously the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, Government of India, appointed a National Committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr P.D. Shukla, with the following terms 
of reference: 

(1) To suggest practical steps to be taken for the implementation 
of the uniform pattern of 10+-2-++3 for the school and college classes 
in all States and Union Territories of the country. 

(2) To estimate the cost of implementing the programme, 


Introduction of the 10+-2+3 Pattern 

On the recommendations of the Education Commission 1964-66 
and in accordance with the Resolution on National Policy on Edu- 
cation (1968), the Central Advisory Board adopted a resolution in its 
meeting held in November 1974 recommending the introduction of 
the 10+-2-++3 pattern of education all over the country during the 
Fifth Plan period. The Resolution followed widespread consulta- 
tion with several bodies and other concerned agencies throughout the 
country. By 1980, this pattern had been introduced in 15 States and 
8 Union Territories. The States of Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
have also accepted the new pattern in principle. 


Objectives of the 10+-2+-3 Pattern 

The new pattern envisaged that by providing work experience and 
vocational courses education will be linked with productivity. It 
will prepare students for entry in gainful employment after complet- 
ing higher secondary education. It was expected that students will 
not rush for university degrees. It aimed at making students more 
mature and knowledgeable. It was intended to avoid specialisation at 
an early age. 
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Salient Features of the 10-+-2-+-3 Pattern 

1. Ten-year common course. The pattern envisages a common 
course of general education for all students at this stage. There is an 
undifferentiated course of general education for all without any 
diversification of courses. The main emphasis has been on providing 
a wide spectrum of knowledge relevant to life and to develop diffe- 
rent aspects of personality especially at the secondary stage compris- 
ing classes IX and X. Courses at this stage include the following sub- 
jects: 

(i) Science, (ii) Mathematics, (iii) Languages, (iv) Social Studies 
including History, Civics, Geography, Economics and Commerce, 
(v) Two Languages, (vi) Work Experience, (vii) Health and Physical 
Education, and (viii) Additional Language—Optional. 

2. Higher secondary education. (Classes XI and XII). A 
broad-based general education at the secondary stage to be followed 
by two years of diversified and vocational education will have 2 types 
of courses i.e. Academic and Vocational. 

It was visualized by the Education Commission (1964-66) that at 
the end of the ten years of school education a proportion of students 
would step off the school system and enter working life (about 40 per 
cent); some more would step off the stream of general education and 
enter vocational courses whose duration would be one to three years 
(about 30 per cent); and the remaining would continue further in the 
stream of general education whose duration will be one, and ulti- 
mately two years. 


Main Characteristics of the 10-+-2+-3 Pattern 

1. It envisages 10 years of schooling with common and undifferen- 
tiated courses in classes IX and X. 

2. It provides for 12 years of Higher Secondary Education in place 
of the 11 years, the usual school pattern. 

3. The first degree course to be of three years after 12 years of 
schooling. 

4. The first degree to be attainable after 15 years of education. 

5. It provides for the compulsory of teaching of science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, two languages, work experiences. 

6. It provides for various vocational courses in classes XI and XII. 

7. It provides for two levels of courses in some subjects. 

8. It provides for specialization after 10 years of schooling, 

9. It provides for a core course in classes XI and XII. 
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Merits of the System 

1. Education’ and productivity. The major thrust in the 
10-+2-+3 pattern has been towards linking education with producti- 
vity by means of providing useful work experience and vocational 
courses. These courses have been made both intensive and extensive 
so that the students may acquire necessary practical skills and know- 
ledge suited to vocation. It is hoped that these courses would help 
them become better employable and self-productive. 

2. Strengthening national unity. The uniformity of educational 
structure in all parts of the country is expected to generate a feeling 
of ‘oneness’ among the students. 

3. Specialization at the appropriate time. Modern research 
findings in the field of education point out that streaming of pupils 
into specialized groups from Class IX is undesirable. The new pattern 
will provide reasonable opportunities at the appropriate time to the 
students to take decisions about the particular stream to be studied 
by them after a terminal term. 

4. Implementation of the national programmes of school 
improvement. The introduction of a uniform pattern of education 
is likely to facilitate the implementation of educational programmes 
like production of suitable textbooks and teaching material, reforms 
in evaluation and training of teachers. 

5. Raising the standard of education. It is hoped that under 
the new pattern, indiscriminate rush to universities may be stemmed 
and places in colleges will be utilized by the deserving students only 
who are best fitted for higher education. 

6. Education for employment. The new pattern will greatly 
help in preparing students for entry in the market after completing 
the higher secondary education. The position is comparatively less 
advantageous after Class XI when one is below the prescribed 
minimum age (generally 18) or does not warrant enough maturity for 
employment. In the old pattern it became rather necessary for the 
students to enter a college for getting a degree as they could not get 
employment because of their ineligibility due to age. Thus there was 
unnecessary rush for admission in colleges. 

7. Inter-state adjustment. Uniformity of structure will facili- 
tate the education of the mobile population which is gradually 
increasing in the country. 

8. Mature students. The introduction of general education in 
Classes IX and X and the increase in the duration of higher secon- 
dary education from 11 to 12 years will make students more mature 
and knowledgeable. 
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9. Upgrading the first degree. It is generally observed that no 
advanced country in the world honours a young man with the award 
of a first degree in less than 15 years of preparation and hard work. 
This is the primary reason that graduates from India are not consi- 
dered equivalent to graduates in many countries of the world. 


Limitations and Demerits of the System 

1. The scheme of 14 subjects for the students of 14 years of age 
seems burdensome. 

2. Contents of the curriculum are too heavy. 

3. It does not provide for separate courses for students of varying 
abilities and interests. 

4. Such crafts work experiences have been provided which do not 
suit the vicinity of the school or the locality. 

5. Very little time is left for extracurricular activities because of 
the heavy load of the curricular work. 

6. It adds to the financial burden of the parents by asking them to 
support their children for one year more. 

7. Materials and equipments required for work experience and 
yocationalization of education were not made available to the 
students. Scheme was put to gear under the starving conditions. 

8. Modern mathematics which has been made compulsory to the 
Students in new pattern is disliked by majority of the students. 

9. The curriculum has very little relevance to the life situations. 

10. Since the new pattern does not envisage any failure, the 
students and the teachers are not likely to make more efforts. 

11. It is likely to lower the standard in various subjects. An 
example will make this point very clear—a student now studying in 
Class XI and taking up commerce, would have studied only 2 periods 
in Class IX and X, whereas in the old pattern he used to study for 
about 16 periods. In the old pattern, a student would have studied 
commerce for about 24 periods in Classes 1X, X, XI whereas now in 
four years i.e., Classes IX, X, XI, and XII he would be studying 
commerce for about 18 periods only. This implies that after studying 
commerce for four years in the new pattern i.e., in Class IX-XII, a 
student would not have gained the same knowledge as he would 
have gained in the old pattern by studying commerce for 3 years. 
This would mean that as far as the question of specialization is con- 
cerned, the new pattern certainly puts the student at a disadvantage. 
Thus it may be stated that from the specialization point of view, 
10-+-2 would be less than the previous 8+-3. 

12. Adequate steps for linking the ‘Work experience’ and voca- 
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tional subjects with the requirements of trade, industry, commerce, 
agriculture etc. have not been taken. 

13. In many cases laboratories, workshops and libraries have not 
been provided to meet the new requirements. 

15. Adequate provision has not been made for providing and 
training suitable teachers for work experience. 

16. Work experience has been defined as participation in produc- 
tive work in school, in a workshop, in a factory, on a farm etc. but 
in implementation, by and large, its linking with the productivity is 
conspicuously absent. 

17. Implementation of the new pattern has created many adminis- 
trative problems. Many teachers in some subjects have become 
surplus and ways and means are being found out to utilize their 
services by training them into related subjects of their specialization. 
Thus a situation has arisen in which there are surplus teachers in 
some subjects and in others a shortage has been felt. 

18. Examination results under the new pattern have been found to 
be very discouraging. 

19. It puts very heavy financial burdens on the exchequer of the 
Central and State Governments. 

20. The number of students taking up vocational courses is far 
below our expectations. This indicates that the scheme has not been 
successful in serving one of the important objectives of educational 
reform in the country. 

21. The scheme was intended to introduce uniformity in the system 
of education in the country but by leaving it to State Governments, 
it is likely to defeat this objective. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


New Educational Pattern—Revolutionary Implications 

A publication of a State Department contains the following observa- 
tions, “Never before, either in the past or during the contemporary 
period, has there been a more relevant and realistic step in the field 
of education than the introduction of the 10+-2+3 pattern. It has a 
lot of merit, promise and potential. Those incapable of appreciating 
new reform have raised their eyebrows. But the new pattern of edu- 
cation has such strong credentials and its sweep so wide-ranging, 
productive and positive that its results are bound to please the 
votaries as well as critics. The thrust of the new pattern is an honest 
attempt not only to improve the standard of education but also to 


make it employment-oriented.” 
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“The new pattern of education” according to the same publication 
“will give a new complexion (a new meaning), a new purpose. The 
new pattern, in fact admirably fits into two fundamental objectives--- 
national integration and social purpose.” 

The new pattern is seen as a happy marriage between education 
and vocational skills which will now go hand in hand, 

The new pattern of education is the culmination of the labours and 
wisdom of several committees, conferences and commissions. 


Critics of the Pattern 

The critics point out that it was not a wise step to accept this 
pattern without ensuring provision for adequate facilities. 

The critics argue that nowhere in the world such a large scale 
programme of educational reforms was undertaken without any try- 
out, 


Is the New Pattern A Fraud, A Fad or A Fallacy? 

New pattern is a fraud. Some critics regard the new pattern of 
education and its implementation as a fraud. They argue that we 
have failed to provide necessary equipment, apparatus and other 
material for the introduction of science and work experience in the 
schools. The new pattern has been introduced in name only in a 
large number of educational institutions. Basic system of education 
was introduced overnight by changing the nomenclature of schools 
into ‘Basic’. Similarly the new pattern has been introduced. Very 
little attention has been paid in selecting schools. 

Books and teaching-learning materials could not be made avail- 
able in time with the result that there was lot of frustration in the 
educational circles as well as public in general. 

Necessary training could not be provided to the teachers for equip- 
ping them adequately to face the new challenges. In many cases, 
schools have been upgraded on political considerations rather than 
academic ones. 

New pattern is a fad. According to some critics it is erroneous to 
think that uniformity in educational standards can be achieved merely 
by prescribing a uniform system of education in the country. It is a 
fad because it is envisaged that by teaching science and mathematics 
compulsorily to the students, we would be able to develop scientific 
Spirit and attitude among them. Here it may not be forgotten that 
there are a large number of school-going children who have no 
aptitude or inclination for learning science and mathematics. They, 
therefore, argue that why they should be forced to read those sub- 
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jects in which they are least interested. There seems to be a good deal 
of weight in their argument that the time, money and energy they are 
required to devote for learning science and mathematics could very 
well be utilized in learning those subjects in which they are keenly 
interested. Thus according to these critics the new pattern defeats the 
fundamental and vital principle of education that education should 
be in accordance with 3A’s, i.e., Aim, Ability and Aptitude. 

The new pattern is a fallacy. The opponents of the new pattern 
state that it is a fallacy to assume that by adding one year at the 
school stage, we would be turning out more mature students from 
our educational institutions. It is a fallacy to think that addition of 
subjects is very essential for developing individuals as socially effi- 
cient. On the other hand, additional subjects overburden the students, 

It is felt that we have attempted to include something of everything 
with the result that the students feel confused. i 


Conclusion 

The new system has been in vouge in some of the States for about 
2 to 4 years and a stage has now come when we must give a fresh 
look to this new pattern. Searching enquiries have to be made at 
various levels to find out as to what extent we have been successful in 
reaping the benefits of the new pattern. The most important factor io 
the implementation of the new pattern was the introduction of 
Science and Mathematics, Work Experience and Vocational Courses. 
A glance at the implementation on the pattern reveals that we have 
failed to provide the facilities needed for it successful implementation. 
The critics of the new pattern argue that it was a great blunder on 
the part of the educationists to accept this new system of education. 
They point out that no where in the world such a large scale prog- 
ramme of reforms has ever been taken up without any try-out on 
some areas, The USSR introduced a new scheme of National 
Reforms in education after experimenting on a large scale. Many 
practising teachers and experts were associated with these experi- 
ments and a fair trial was given. 

The education “system which was meant for the children of the 
country was never discussed with them. The parents were never con- 
sulted while introducing the 10+-2+-3 pattern of education. We all 
know that educational system must meet the needs and as pirations 
of the students for whom it is a service. After all it is the student 
community who is the consumer of the educational institutions and 
it must be convinced that the courses of study and various curricular 
and co-curricular programmes which they are expected to follow are 
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really very beneficial to them. It is common knowledge that during 
the last 2 years we have never tried to find out the reactions and 
responses of the students. It would be very worthwhile if students are 
asked to express their views openly about their experiences of the 
new system. Sometime elders forget that the children can understand 
better though they consider them devoid of any insight. Students 
have their own views on certain aspects. They are ‘thinking beings.” 
It is not fair on our part to think that we can do as we like with the 
children. 


Problems in the Implementation of the New Pattern of 

Education 

Problems in the implementation of the New Pattern of Education 
may be categorized under 13 Heads: 

1. Problems related to provision of equipment and apparatus. 

2. Problems related to up-grading of schools. 

3. Problems related to reorientation and training of teachers. 

4, Problems related to work experience. 

5. Problems related to heavy load upon students. 

6. Problems related to selection of suitable courses by the students. 

7. Problems related to preparation and production of suitable 
books and teaching and learning material. 

8. Problems related to vocational education. 

9. Problems related to determination of equivalence of degree/ 
diplomas. 

10. Problems related to cooperation with various agencies. 

11. Problems related to reorganization of Administrative and 
Supervisory machinery. 

12. Problems related to Evaluation and Research. 

13. Miscellaneous Problems, 

1. Problems related to provision of equipment and appa- 
ratus. (a) As Science has been made compulsory under the New 
Pattern, Physics, Chemistry and Biology will be taught separately. It 
is, therefore, very essential that necessary provision for adequate 
equipment and laboratory apparatus is made in all the schools. 

(b) Schools located in backward areas lack accommodation and 
equipment even for the teaching of Humanities. Provision of suitable 
buildings in such schools will pose a major problem. 

(c) Even in urban institutions, UNICEF Aided Science Equipments 
are not being properly utilized. Ways and means will have to be 
found for making these schools science-oriented. 

2. Problems related to the upgrading of schools. (a) Some 
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insitutions will have to be downgraded and others upgraded as a 
result of the introduction of this scheme This requires the develop- 
ment of suitable norms for upgrading the schools. 

(b) Since only one school under the new pattern will be upgraded 
at each Block Headquarter, proper hostel facilities, especially for 
girls, will have to be provided in such schools. Provision for addi- 
tional building and staff will have to be made. 

3. Problems related to reorientation and training of tea- 
chers. (a) The introduction of the new scheme has created enormous 
problems of training of teachers. Suitable measures will have to be 
adopted speedily for equipping the teachers for shouldering the new 
responsibility imposed upon them by the introduction of new subject. 

(b) At present a large number of teachers are not in a position to 
teach effectively subjects of General Science and Mathematics even 
at the middle stage. It will be very difficult for them to teach in the 
light of the new courses. This might result in having poor grasp of 
the subject-matter by the students. Refresher courses in the subject- 
matter content will have to be organized on a large scale for such 
teachers, 

4. Problems related to work experience. (a) First requisite 
for the introduction of work experience in a school is a proper orien= 
tation of the teachers, all heads of institutions and supervisors, 

(b) While selecting an item of work experience, it should be ensur- 
ed that it is interesting as well as challenging and that it contains 
some novelty for the students. The work experience selected should 
have the potential to impart to the pupils adequate skill for the pro- 
duction of some socially useful article. 

(c) While planning a programme of work experience, it would be 
advisable if the manufacturers, farmers and parents are consulted. 

(d) The work experience and vocational education in schools tied 
with 40 minutes period would not produce the desired results. Work 
experience needs continuous work for at least two hours a day. We 
may, therefore, have toimpart work experience beyond 8 periods 
either in a factory or on the farm or in the market. 

(e) We will have to decide the problem of procuring raw material 
and using waste material. 

(f) There may be some difficulty in organizing work experience in 
schools running in 2 shifts. 

5. Problems related to heavy load upon students. (a) The 
scheme of 14 subjects for the students of 14 years of age appears 
burdensome and as such it needs reconsideration, 

(b) So far as general education is concerned, the number of subjects 
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has been increased while the time allocated had decreased. There is 
every possibility that this may lead to a fall in educational standard 
in the institutions. It is, therefore, suggested that some suitable 
method must be evolved to raise the standard. 

6. Problems regarding selection of suitable courses by the 
students, (a) Usually no scientific method is used for selecting 
candidates for a particular course. This is likely to bring frustration 
to the students in case selection had not been made in accordance 
with the ability and aptitude of the students. It is, therefore, suggest- 
ed that a comprehensive programme of educational and vocational 
guidance should be planned in the upgraded schools. 

(b) Although the scheme is likely to reduce the pressure on the 
University yet it is feared that it may not increase the number of 
employment seekers at the middle level. Even a slight mistake in 
selecting trade or work experience can create enormous unemploy- 
ment problems. 

7. Problem related to preparation and production of suit- 
able books and teaching and learning material. In the begin- 
ning we will be faced with the problem of getting suitable books not 
only for academic subjects but also for vocational subjects. We may, 
therefore, think of the possibilities of making such books available 
before the start of the academic session. It is also equally important 
to publish suitable guides for teachers. 

8, Problems related to vocational education. (a) For making 
the Vocational Programme a success, a proper directional machinery 
will have to be created not only at the National level but also at the 
State level. 

(b) More and more opportunities may be given to the students to 
visit the LT.I.s Polytechnics and other centres of Vocatiocal Edu- 
cation. 

(c) The Instructors from the I.T.I.s may be invited to help and 
cooperate with teachers of work experience in order to raise quality 
of instruction imparted by the work experience teachers. 

9. Problems related to determination of equivalence of 
degree/diplomas. (a) It is not clear as to what will be the fate of 
the students who come out of schools after receiving training in a 
vocation at the +2 stage. Necessary steps will be needed for deter- 
mining the equivalence of the diplomas awarded under the +2 
scheme. 

(b) There should be proper arrangement for higher education for 
those students who wish to go in for it after two-year vocational 
course. 
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(c) No person holding certificate or diploma of recognized institu- 
tion can be a good trainer in a vocation (there may be some excep- 
tions). Only bonafide vocational experts can impart vocational 
education. Ways and means will have to be devised so that such 
trained vocational experts come forward for working in our edu- 
cational institutions. 

(d) Proper qualifications will have to be prescribed for work 
experience teachers, 

10. Problems related to cooperation with various agencies, 
(a) In case it is not possible to establish workshops in schools, we 
will have to seek the cooperation of the factory owners, banks, com- 
panies, etc. along with the services of the trained personnel working 
in these organizations. 

(b) Proper coordination needs to be established between edu- 
cational and vocational service offered by the higher secondary 
schools and Employment Exchanges. 

11. Problems related to reorganization of administrative 
aud supervisory machinery. (a) The existing State level machi- 
nery for inspection, supervision and direction will need to be 
strengthened suitably in order to meet the special requirements of the 
vocational stream. 

(b) While separate Directorates for higher secondary and voca- 
tional education may continue, but their work at the secretariat level 
be the responsibility of the same Secretary. 

12. Problems related to evaluation aad research. (a) Eyalua- 
tion tools will have to be developed for assessing the achievement of 
objectives not only in every subject but also in every school under the 
new pattern. 

(b) So far no survey has been conducted to assess the reaction of 
the students who are directly involved in the 10-+-2 scheme. It’ is 
very imperative that suitable techniques of educational research are 
evolved and used to find out the reactions not only of the students 
who are studying under the new pattern but also a comparative 
study may be made by finding out the views of those students who 
have studied under the old pattern. 

(c) Similarly the reactions of the parents and the teachers regarding 
implementation and utility of the new scheme may also be ascer- 
tained. 

13. Miscellaneous problems. (a) Even with all the Industrial 
Development for the country, 80% of the population will remain 
dependent on agriculture. In the past it has been noticed that even 
in rural areas, students are not attracted towards occupations which 
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are very near to agriculture. This is a very serious problem and in 
case the present curriculum of the schools especially in the rural 
areas does not conform to the needs of the rural areas, all energy is 
likely to go waste. 

(b) Adequate provision will have to be made for a system of easy 
loan to help technically trained students to set up their own industry 
and business. 

(e) A list of good schools in the new pattern may be prepared and 
officials of other States be deputed to see the work of such institu- 
tions. 

(d) It is seen that some time even highly qualified engineers 
hesitate to start their own work. Therefore, it is doubtful how a 
young man after only two years of vocational training will be able to 
become an entrepreneur. 


(e) The possession of a degree will have to be delinked with the 
entry into various services. 
~ (f) There is an immediate need to recast the curriculum of teachers 
training colleges. 

a(g) It has been generally observed that there is no proper co- 
ordination between the educational administrators and the officials 
of the Finance Department of the State with the result that there is 
an undue delay in getting financial sanctions for the requisite staff, 
equipment, etc. Suitable ways and means will have to be devised so 
that the officials of the Finance Department appreciate the signi- 
ficance of educational reforms in their real perspective and shed 
their traditional attitude of putting unnecessary obstacles in clearing 
schemes of educational reforms 

(h) Systematic and scientific measures will have to be adopted to 


dovetail the 2-year higher secondary education with three years of 
college education. 


Chapter 12 


ISHWAR BHAI PATEL REVIEW COMMITTEE 
(July-November 1977) 


The Education Minister appointed the Review Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr Ishwar Bhai Patel, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat 
University to review the syllabuses and Textbooks prepared by the 
NCERT for 10-+-2 pattern of School Education. 


Term of Reference of the Review Committee 

1. “To review the stage-wise and subject-wise objectives identified 
in the NCERT document ‘The Curriculum for the 10-year School’.” 

2. “To scrutinize the NCERT syllabuses and textbooks, in the 
light of the review as per (1) above.” 

3. “To scrutinize the scheme of studies, as given in the said doeu- 
ment, and examine whether any suitable modifications in either the 
scheme of studies or the time-table or both should be made and to 
propose suitable staffing pattern.” 

4. “To review the present scheme of studies and the time allocated 
for various subjects with a view to ensure that: 

(i) “the institution/teacher has adequate time for experimenta- 
tion, creative work, remedial instruction, etc. 

(ii) “To accommodate the needs of the bright child for advane- 
ed level courses; the specific interest and aptitude, or the lack of it, 
in children, in only certain subject areas, keeping in view the 
national goals of development and objectives of education.” 


Background of the Appointment of the Review Committee 

With the formation of the Janata Government in March 1977 the 
Education Minister appointed this Committee. The Education 
Minister had received many letters and comments from different 
Sources regarding the introduction and the implementation of the 
new pattern of education. The Education Minister desired to have a 
review of the new pattern. 

In the 1968 National Policy Resolution, it was outlined that the 
Government of India will make a review of the scheme every five 
years. It was also envisaged that other recommendations of the 
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Kothari Commission as well as various guidelines issued for imple- 
mentation of the recommendations would also be reviewed. Since no 
such review had been done so far, it was considered very appropriate 
to have this review. The Standing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education had expressed grave doubts in that there was 
not enough allocation for education in the Fifth Plan and the Com- 
mittee felt that the state of affairs might possibly be worsened at the 
end of the Plan. 

The Kothari Commission had not recommended that education 
should be placed on the Concurrent List but with the 42nd Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, education was placed on the Concurrent 
List. The Janata Government wanted to consider legal and educa- 
tional aspect of the issue. 


Major Recommendations of the Review Committee 

1, Formal and non-formal arrangement for education. 
The learning system should be organized through formal and non- 
formal arrangements—some institutional, some partly personal—and 
that the institutional arrangements should not be so rigid as to 
exclude those learners who wish to make use of them. 

2. Flexibility of the curriculum. Linked with such flexible 
arrangements within the learning system, the content of learning 
must also be flexible and arranged so as to suit the needs of indivi- 
dual learners of groups. 

The curriculum too must be capable of catering to the require- 
ments of a wide range of learners and learning circumstances. 

3. Minimal core. The curriculum has to be built round local 
situations, though there must be a core of basic content for compar- 
ability of educational attainment and the acquisition of further skills 
and knowledge. This core should be minimal. 

4. Work education. The principles of Basic Education as evolv- 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi and accepted in the Kothari Commission 
Report with the stress on work education need to find a central place 
in the educational system. 

5. Various sources of learning. The classroom is not the only 
place or source from which children learn. The environment and 
society are also sources from which children acquire attitudes and 
knowledge. Educational programmes must be so arranged that all 
these factors are fully utilized and hence rigid uniformity of educa- 
tional programmes is neither desirable nor sound. 

6. Socially useful productive work. We also prefer the term 
‘Socially Useful Productive Work’ to that of ‘Work Experience’, astit 
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is not only more expressive but it focusses attention on the practical 
aspect of this area of education. 

7. Increased allocation of time. In order to implement socially 
useful productive work effectively, the Review Committee has recom- 
mended more time. As against about 3 hours for middle and second- 
ary classes recommended by the NCERT framework, the Review 
Committee recommends about 6 hours, i.e., the double time. 

8. Educational structure. (i) Primary classes I-IV/V. (ii) 
Middle classes IV/V to VII/VII. (iii) Secondary classes VIII/IX 
to X. 

The scheme envisages flexibility in view of the different existing 
schemes in the States. 

9. Less instructional hours. 2} to 3 hours of formal instruc- 
tion is sufficient for classes I-IV/V. 

10. No rigid time-table in classes I-IV/V. At this stage a rigid 
distribution of time into class periods is educationally unsound. 

11. Textbooks. Except in the case of language there is no need 
for textbook for languages, one book in Mathematics and one for 
Environmental Studies are sufficient. 

12. Teachers’ guide books and teaching aids. Teacher’s guide 
books and teaching aids are necessary and these should cover the 
whole range of activities for all classes and that in the preparation of 
guide books principle of correlation should be the basis. 

13. Ban on home work in classes I-IV/V. One of the most 
unethical educational practices, at present, is giving children un- 
limited home work. A child works four to five hours in school and is 
then faced with the prospect of two to three hours of homework. 
Thus a child is a prisoner either in the four walls of the school or in 
his house for the greater part of the day. A majority of children are, 
therefore, unable to take part in activities that make life joyful. 

We are, therefore, constrained to condemn the practice of prescrib- 
ing home work and we call for a complete ban on home work from 
classes I to IV/V. 

14. Self-study. Arrangement for self-study will be more beneficial 
as it can be done under the supervision of teachers. 

15. No rigid academic year. The school session should be 
scheduled according to local needs in view of the facts that more than 
80 per cent of the primary schools are in rural areas. 

16. Alternative courses in mathematics and science. It is 
necessary that courses in these subjects should be so framed that 
they take into consideration the availability of teachers, the needs of 
children and in addition, in science, the extent of laboratory facilities 
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and apparatus available. Therefore, alternative courses are recom- 
mended. 

17. Alternatives and not higher or lower courses. We 
would, however, stress that the alternatives in mathematics and 
science must be considered alternatives and not higher or lower 
courses. 

18. History, civics and geography. We are of the view that 
one area in which the present scheme is over loaded is ‘social studies’ 
or “‘social science,” 

The Committee, therefore, recommends the inclusion of courses 
in history, civics and geography and excludes subjects like econo- 
mics, commerce and psychology. 

19. Syllabus frames. We believe that there is an advantage in 
not giving detailed courses of studies as they will not be immediately 
operable. The advantage is that the Education Departments Examin- 
ing Boards and Schools will have an opportunity of studying the 
main topics and then deciding the details of the content, in relation 
to their particular needs and in keeping with the facilities available. 

20. Freedom to develop textbooks. We recommend that 
NCERT should concentrate on the production of instructional mate- 
rial and that State Governments, Examination Boards, schools and 
other educational agencies must be given freedom to adapt and 
develop this material to suit their particular need. 

21. Multiple entry. We wish to reiterate that opportunities 
through formal and non-formal educational arrangements must be 
made so that drop-outs are enabled to re-enter the stream of educa- 
tion without any difficulty at any stage. 

22. Staffing pattern. We do not propose to suggest any formula 
as the constraints of finance and availability of teachers are impor- 
tant variables which make the application of a single formu'a gene- 
rally impracticable. 

We suggest two principles to appraise the needs of each area sepa- 
rately and where the teaching conditions are most difficult, to provide 
extra teachers and provide also the best available teachers. 

23. Experimentation on creative work, remedial instruc- 
tion. We feel that if teaching conditions are made even reasonably 
congenial, creative and experimental work will develop and thrive 
and individual atiention and remedial work will follow. 


24. Funds on priority basis. Funds must be collected on a 
priority basis, 
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Merits of the Recommendations 

1. Scheme based on the principles of basic education as 
enunciated by Gandhiji. The Committee has very rightly given a 
central place to the socially useful productive work in the curriculum 
at all stages of school education and has also suggested that the 
contents of the academic subjects should be related to it as far as 
possible. This curricular area is aimed at providing children with 
opportunities of participating in the social and economic activities 
inside and outside the classroom enabling them to understand scienti- 
fic principles and processes involved in different types of work ard 
in the setting in which they are found in the physical and social 
environment. This topic has been dealt with exhaustively and intensi- 
vely. A full chapter has been devoted to explain the aims, methods 
etc, of socially useful productive work and its educational impli- 
cations. 

2. Education related to life. Adequate emphasis has been 
laid on making the knowledge as relevant to life as possible by weav- 
ing the content around day-to-day experiences. Wherever possible. 
application of knowledge has also been stressed to assist the students 
solve their simple day-to-day problems, Attempts have been made 
to make the knowledge functional and more relevant to the sur- 
roundings the students live in. The courses are comprehensive in 
coverage and acquaint the students with the essential details of the 
fundamentals to build a suitable base for the future course of action. 
Stress has been on recent scientific, technological, social and econo- 
mic developments in sciences and social sciences. To broaden the 
outlook, a study of developments in other parts of the world too 
has been put in proper perspective. 

3. Flexibility of the curriculum. The Committee has recom- 
mended very flexible approach in different areas of school education. 
The Committee has suggested that curriculum and syllabus planning 
should take into consideration local needs, different cultural ele- 
ments, resources and facilities available and the background and 
ability of the children, 

Flexibility may be observed in respect of the following: 

(1) Subjects. 

(2) Examination. 

(3) School Entry and Exit. 

(4) Vacations. 

(5) School-timings. 

4. Provision for alternative courses. The Committee has ob- 
served that the curriculum must be capable of catering to the require- 
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ments of a wide range of learners and learning circumstances. For 
achieving this objective, it has suggested alternative courses in 
Mathematics and Science. This recommendation provides a sense of 
great relief to a vast section of the student population who is not 
very much interested in these two subjects. Under the proposed 
scheme of studies they may choose light courses. 

5. Deletion of courses. There was a general complaint that 
courses under the new pattern were very heavy and the students 
were overburdened. The students had to face a lot of agony due to 
the crushing weight of a large number of compulsory subjects, All 
Possible efforts have been made to eliminate the dead wood from the 
contents of the curriculum, At the same time important develop- 
ments in the respective areas have been incorporated. 


Demerits of the Recommendations 

1. Composition of the Committee. The Committee was domi- 
nated by members associated with Secondary and Higher Secondary 
Education, Perhaps there was none who could represent Primary 
Education. 

Out of about 150 members of the various sub-committees, only 3 
or 4 represented Primary Education, 

Heavy representation was given to the Public Schools, Out of 
30 members, 3 represented this group. 

2. Working of the Review Committee. The Review Com- 
mittee did not try to assess the views of the students who have receiv- 
ed or are receiving education under the new pattern of education. 
This would have provided real, valuable and meaningful information 
to the members of the Review Committee for formulating their 
recommendations, It is felt that this important aspect usually does 
not receive the due attention of the educationists. Questionnaires on 
the various aspects of the new scheme should have been administered 
not only to the students but also their parents. Interviews should 
also have been held to find out the reactions of these two categories 
who are vitally connected with education. It is high time that agencies 
like the NCERT and State Institutes of Education should conduct 
Action Research on the various issues concerning the worthwhileness 
and implementation of the scheme. Objective assessment based on 
scientific and reliable data is absolutely essential. 

3. Flexibility and fluidity, Two important notes in Chapter 2 
deserve a critical study. 

(i) The scheme for classes VIN/IX-X is illustrative only and State/ 
Examination Board may decide to make some subjects compulsory 
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and the others elective. 

(ii) In the Public Examination at the end of Class X, the number 
of subjects for external evaluation should not exceed seven. 

The following questions may be raised: 

(1) Is there any compulsory academic subject other than langu- 
age in the scheme of study in classes IX and X? 

(2) How many subjects a student should study? 

(3) How many compulsory subjects a student should study? 

(4) How many elective subjects a student should study? 

(5) What will be the minimum number of subjects for external 
evaluation in the Public Examination at the end of Class X. 
Recommendations seem to be silent on these points. It appears the 

Review Committee has an implicit faith in the dictum ‘Silence is 
gold’. It is very difficult to visualize the implications of these two 
notes. 

These two notes give an impression that the Review Committee 
wants the policy of laissez-faire. These two notes may mean any- 
thing or everything. 

4. Scope of terms of reference. In Chapter 4, Review Com- 
mittee has observed “we wish to make it clear that our endeavour 
has been to remove major weaknesses, remedy defects, adjust 
imbalances and give a new emphasis to certain areas of educational 
activities so that the year pattern of school education should func- 
tion effectively”. From this it is quite evident that the Review Com- 
mittee was merely concerned with ‘Curriculum for the 10-year 
School” and the problems relating to it. It would have been better to 
get 10-+-2 scheme reviewed by a Single Committee. This perhaps 
would have resulted in the formulation of an effective and integral 
plan of educational reconstruction catering to the needs of the 
millions of students. 

5. Problems relating to establishment of farms and work- 
shops. Introduction of the Socially Useful Productive Work envi- 
sages the establishment of at least one farm/workshop in every school 
which will place heavy demands on available accommodation in the 
school, provision for adequate raw materials and appliances and the 
supply of suitable teachers for providing effective and appropriate 
training and guidance to the students. It is not clear how such pro- 
blems will be solved. 

6. Financial implications of the scheme. It is really very 
much surprising that the Review Committee which suggested the 
introduction of socially useful productive work to form an integral 
part of school curriculum has not gone into the details of the finan- 
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cial implications of the scheme. If past experience is any guide, our 
schemes have not been successful because of our unrealistic approach 
in financial matters. However ideal a programme, it cannot be imple- 
mented without the provision of adequate finance, 


Chapter 13 


ADISESHIAH REPORT OR PLUS 2 
NATIONAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 


APPOINTMENT OF THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
COMMITTEE 


In October 1977, the then Union Education Minister, "Dr P.C. 
Chunder, in his capacity as President of the NCERT, appointed a 
National Review Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr Malcolm 
S. Adiseshiah, the then Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras, to 
review the curriculum of the +2 stage of school education with 
special reference to Vocationalization of education. The Committee 
submitted its report in February 1978. 


Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference of the National Review Committee for the 
Plus two curriculum were as follows: 

(i) To review the NCERT’s Document “Higher Secondary Edu- 
cation and its Vocationalisation” and to suggest modification therein, 
if any. 

(ii) To study the syllabi and courses of the CBSE and a few State 
Boards with special reference to a few selected vocations and to 
recommend appropriate syllabi. 

(iii) To recommend a plan of action for introduction of vocation- 
alisation of the Secondary/Higher Secondary Stage. 

It was further desired that the Committee in formulating its 
recommendations may also keep in mind the need for providing 
vertical mobility to students completing the +2 stage with Voca- 
tional courses and recommend ways and means for promoting such 
mobility. 


The Need for Review 

Three important considerations. The documents entitled 
Higher Secondary Education and its Vocationalization published by 
the NCERT in September 1976 “contained many important and for- 
ward looking features such as flexibility in the choice of vocation, 
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determining vocations with reference to a district or a group of 
districts, need for district-wise survey of economic activities and 
potentials and consequent opportunities of work, micro-planning at 
the district level and assessment of manpower needs, special atten- 
tion to be given to raising the facilities and quality of life in the rural 
areas, provision for guidance and counselling for careers and courses 
to the students, etc.” which required rethinking. 

2, Review was also needed in the light of the Report of the 
Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee on 10-year school curriculum. 

3. The National goals and priorities that have been formulated 
for the country’s development for the coming Sixth Plan had to be 
taken into account in this exercise relating to higher secondary stage 
of education. 


Major Recommendations 

Major recommandations of the Report may be listed as under: 

1, Work-based learning. Learning must be based on work 
either through what the Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee calls socially 
useful productive work or through vocationalised courses. 

2. Agriculture-oriented vocational courses. Vocational courses 
should be in agricultural and related rural occuptational areas and in 
managerial, commercial, health and para-medical vocations and not 
through opening vocational courses at this level in the manufactur- 
ing, industrial and engineering occupations. 

3, Flexible streaming. There should be no rigid streaming of 
courses into the General Education and Vocationalised Educational 
Spectrums. Each school should be allowed to offer such General 
Education and Vocationalised Courses in accordance with the 
facilities available and the demand in the region. 

4. Two spectrums of the higher secondary stage. The Higher 
Secondary Stage should comprise of a General Education Spectrum 
and a Vocational Spectrum. 

5. Curriculum. The curriculum should be so structured that the 
courses lend themselves to imparting instruction in terms of well 
connected modules to enable the students to choose and combine 
them according to their needs. 

6. Suitable text-books. In order to impart instruction in voca- 
tional courses, in agricultural and related subjects, books be written 
on a priority basis to suit local conditions and made available to the 
schools. In some general education and commercial subjects where 
textbooks produced in other countries are suitable, these books may 
be adapted and translated in Indian languages. 
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7. Semester pattern and credit system. In some States where 
the Universities have already adopted the semester system the same 
may also be introduced in classes XI and XII. The other States may 
study the experiences of the States which have already introduced 
the semester system and take suitable steps for the orientation of 
teachers, and preparation of modules of learning and textbook for 
adopting the semester pattern, at a later and appropriate time. 

8. Counselling and placement. As vocationalization is extend- 
ed Counselling and Placement Officers be appointed in clustres of 3 
or 4 schools, particularly in rural areas to start with. 

9. Teachers for vocational courses. At the start there should 
not be insistence on post-graduate qualification in respect of teachers 
of vocational courses. What is needed is means of developing the 
required skills and competencies in particular vocations and for 
this, services of persons who have had actual experience of on-the- 
job may be fruitfully utilised to teach vocational courses. Part-time 
teachers may also be appointed wherever necessary. 

10. Pre-service and in-service training of teachers, Both 
pre-service and in-service teacher education should be so organised 
as to bring about the proposed changes at this stage of education. 
The Universities, the Teachers Training Colleges, State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training (SCERTs), State Institutes of 
Education, State Institutes of Science Education, NCERT, Boards 
of Secondary Education, Agricultural Universities, institutions like 
ICAR and all others who are engaged in the preparation of orienta- 
tion of teachers should be actively involved in this task. 

11. Vocational survey. With regard to the offering of vocation- 
alised courses in rural or urban schools, a vocational survey of the 
area--metropolitan, block, taluk, district or State—be undertaken, 
such surveys being done even in cases where the vocational courses 
have started, 

12. Location of schools in the rural sector. In the selection 
of schools, it is recommended that the location of schools in the 
rural sector be given priority. Since little or no vocationalised edu- 
cation facilities are readily available for rural students, it is recom» 
mended that all the new schools should be constructed in rural areas 
and should be adequately equipped. 

13, Use of available facilities. To economise on the financial 
investment on infrastructural facilities, it is recommended that the 
spare capacity in all these schools be used and the enrolment be 
increased through running double shifts wherever it is feasible and 
whenever further demands for technical skills and competencies 
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arise in neighbourhood, including as necessary (adding) new courses 
and strengthening the existing facilities. 

14. Apprenticeship facilities. Apprenticeship facilities should 
be extended to all the students who complete education in vocationa} 
streams if they desire to benefit from such training. 

15. Recruitment policy. The recruitment policy of the govern- 
ment as well as public sector organizations should be revised and job 
Tequirements should replace the university degrees as essential quali- 
fications. Vocationally qualified persons should be preferred to 
graduates, and be entitled to the pay scales available to the graduates 
as long as the job performed are the same or similar. Also such 
persons should be eligible for the higher positions in the ladder, 
either on the basis of departmental tests or improvement of quali- 
fications through correspondence or evening courses or block-time 
training. 

16, Verticle mobility. The apprenticeship and recruitment 
policy are part of a package recommended to improve the prospects 
of the majority of those who enter the plus 2 stage and terminate 
their formal schooling after acquiring some vocational skills. 

17. Organisation of national council of vocational edu- 
cation. One of the most important pre-requisite for the successful 
implementation of the vocational spectrum of the plus 2 stage is to 
bring about cooperation and co-ordination for the purposes of 
employment and recognition, among all agencies and departments of 
the government. Such co-ordination will also economise on our 
Scarce financial resources by preventing repl cation of efforts in 
various departments offering vocational education and making a 
well-planned effort possible to achieve the National goals more 
effectively and cheaply. A National Council of Vocational Education 
should be set up and all the agencies such as the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, All India Council for Technical Education, 
the Nursing Council, the Dental Council, the Pharmacy Council and 
the National Council for Training in Vocational Trades should be 
members of this apex body. 

18. State council for vocational education. At the State 
level, State Councils for Vocational Education be created to perform 
similar functions under the general guidance of the National Council 
of Vocational Education. 

19. Local support. The programme of vocationalisation of edu- 
cation requires constant support of local community and other 
agencies. Agencies, such as Panchayat Unions, Agricultural and 

Rural Cooperatives, the Small-Scale Industries Corporation, Khadi 
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and Village Industry Commission, local branches of Nationalised and 
other banks, Financial Corporations, Krishi Vigyan Kendras and 
various voluntary organisations, help in identification of vocations 
and in training of pupils and teachers of vocational courses, as also 
in training for entrepreneurship, provisions of loans and credit faci- 
lities, marketing of product and services, y 

20. Evaluation of the programme. It is not only adequate 
planning and preparation but also a continuous process of evaluation 
of the programme that is necessary for the success of the plus 2 stage 
and its vocationalisation sector. There should be an in-built machi- 
nery for such evaluation of the programme at various levels i.e., the 
National, the State and the local and appropriate follow-up action 
taken. 

21. Financial resources. (1) No large scale of ambitious ex- 
penditure be incurred on equipment, unless it is ascertained that it 
will be needed for a long period and even so not in the area of 
manufacturing, industrial or engineering skills which are left to 
existing vocation/technical education institutions. 

(2) In fact with the short-term emphasis in the report on agri- 
culture, managerial and health and para-medical vocations attempts 
should first be made to identify and exploit locally available 
resources, 

(3) In view of the immense stakes in the programme of yocationa- 
lisation and in the interest of national economic development and 
social transformation, some additional resources will be needed. Any 
expenditure on vocationalisation should be considered as a national 
investment for the future. Where necessary, provision for additional 
financial resources must, therefore, be made ungrudgingly. Such an 
expenditure will generate new capabilities in the human wealth of our 
country, which will in its turn return the investment multiplied over 
the years. 


Curriculum of Higher Secondary Education 

The Review Committee has suggested two broad learning com- 
ponents of the Higher Secondary stage. These have been termed as: 

(i) The General Education Spectrum 

(ii) The Vocationalized Spectrum. 

(i) The general education spectrum, According to the Com- 
mittee the General Education Spectrum of the Higher Secondary 
School is for the general information of the person and personality 
through learning centred around languages, socially useful produc- 
tive work and a combination of the starting phases of natural, social 
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or human science disciplines. Its aim is essentially to prepare the 
students for university education in the arts or sciences or for profes- 
sional studies. This is the bridge facet of the plus 2 stage. This is also 
the phase of the educational system in which there is a built-in conti- 
nuity with the past, the main innovation being learning acquired 
from socially useful productive work. 

The course pattern of the general education spectrum. The 
Committee has recommended as: 


Course Time distribution 
1. Language(s) 15% 
2. Socially useful productive work 15% 
3. Electives (three) 10% 


It is recognised that this general scheme must be applied with a 
certain amount of flexibility, allowing individual States and Terri- 
tories and even individual schools to adopt the courses and the dis- 
tribution of time to local conditions and pedagogic perceptions. 

(ii) The vocationalized spectrum. The Committee observes 
that the Vocationalised Spectrum of the Higher Secondary Schools is 
learning of skill or a range of skills through study of technologies, 
related sciences, and farm or other practical work. This vocationaliz- 
ed training must be distinguished from technical/vocational edu- 
cation imparted in the I.T.I.s technical high schools, agricultural or 
industrial polytechnics, where a certain level of skill as craftsman or 
technician or extension agent is aimed at and attained. The Voca- 
tionalised Spectrum that is referred to embraces in the UNESCO 
language “those aspects of the educational process involving, in 
addition to general education, the study of technologies and related 
sciences and acquisition of practical skills, aptitudes, understanding 
and knowledge relating to occupations in the various sectors of 
economic and social life. Such an education would be an integral 
part of general education and a means of preparing for an occupa- 
tional ficld and an aspect of continuing education. This spectrum 
refers back to the terminal character of formal schooling that it 
represents for £0 per cent of its entrants. 

Since the content and scope of vocationalization must be in con- 
formity with national goals and the specific needs of the local 
community at every given point of time, the vocationalization of 
higher secondary education recommended aims for the next five years 
at increasing the employment potential of the people through edu- 
cation for self-employment, with emphasis on agricultural and related 
occupations including tiny, small, cottage and agro-industries and 
through preparation for specific competencies in different vocations. 
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The vocationalised course pattern. The Committee has recommend- 
ed that the pattern of the course and the allocation of time for the 
Vocationalized Spectrum be: 


Course Time Allocation 
1, Language(s) 15% 
2. General foundation course 15% 
3. Elective vocational subjects 70% 


General foundation course. The objectives of the course are to 
enable the student to: 

1, become aware of the need for rural development and self- 
employment; 

2. understand the place of agriculture in the national economy; 

3. develop skills and managerial abilities to run small-scale and 
cottage industires; 

4. gain insight into the problems of unemployment, underemploy- 
ment and economic backwardness of India. 

Two parts of the general foundation course. The course is meant to 
be taught for 2 years, 4 to 5 hours per week. 

Part A of the course is common to all vocations, From Part B, the 
unit most related to the particular vocation may be chosen. 

Part A, This includes five heads; (1) Gandhian concept of edu- 
cation; (2) Agriculture in the national economy; (3) Rural develop- 
ment; (4) Problems of urban slums; and (5) Health, hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Part B. Any one of the 9 sections to be chosen: (1) Small scale and 
cottage industries; (2) Entrepreneurship; (3) Co-operation and credit 
facilities; (4) Marketing; (5) Sales promotion; (6) Unemployment, 
underemployment and man-power utilisation in India; (7) Human 
relations; (8) General exposure to world trends and changes; and (9) 
Environmental protection and development. 


Elective Vocational Subjects 
These are to be selected from among the following groups: 
. Agricultural and related vocations (15 in all) 
. Business and office management (8) 
. Para-medical (13) 
Educational service (9) 
. Local body and other services (4) 
. Journalism (2) 
. Home science related vocations (6) 
. Other general services (7) 


PADMNPWNe 
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Merits of the Recommendations 

1, Learning to do. The report has been aptly entitled ‘Learning 
To Do—Towards a Learning and Working Society’. The scheme 
proposed by the National Review Committee (78) admirably fits into 
the economic and social programme of the Government with its 
emphasis on agriculture and rural-oriented educational programmes. 
The Committee has specially recommended that location of schools 
in the rural sector te given priority. 

2. Learning to be based on work. Mr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, 
the Chairman of the Review Committee in his letter of ‘transmittal’ 
to the Minister of Education and Social Welfare has stated, ‘‘the 
central finding of the Committee is that Learning must be based on 
Work; either through what the Ishwar Bhai Committee calls 
“Socially Useful Productive Work which has been woven into the 
general education course, proposed in the report or through the 
vocationalized courses, that we have recommended”. This recom- 
mendation fuliy meets the needs of the present situation. 

3. General education course in place of ‘Academic Course’. 
The Review Committee has very rightly used the term General Edu- 
cation and eschewed the term Academic Course because of its 
peculiar connotations. 

4. Vocational courses to be agriculture oriented. The 
Review Committee has given special attention to the fact that India 
is, by and large, a rural country and accordingly agriculture and 
rural-based vocational courses have been recommended. The Chair- 
man of the Review Committee has highlighted the importance of 
this aspect in these words: 

“For the immediate future, ie. for the 6th Plan, the vocational 
courses to be offered at the Higher Secondary level should be in 
agricultural and related rural occupational areas and in managerial, 
commercial, health and para-medical vocations, and not through 
Opening vocational courses at this level in the manufacturing, 
industrial and engineering occupations. Given the larger scale un- 
employment of the product of the LT.Is. and to a lesser extent of 
the Polytechnics and Engineering Colleges as set forth in official 
reports these offerings at the 4-2 stage are not needed. There was 
also the need for this stage of education to conform to the National 
Priority to Agriculture, rural development and adult literacy that had 
been sadly neglected to-date by the formal school system. In fact, 
we recommend opening or locating of higher secondary schools in 
rural areas with vocational courses in agriculture and related occupa- 
tions partly to make for this lacunae.” 
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5. Flexibility. The recommendations of the Review Committee 
provide for a flexible approach to the provision of various courses, It 
has been recognised that General Scheme must be applied with certain 
amount of flexibility, allowing individual States and Territories and 
even individual schools to adapt the courses and distribution of 
time to local conditions and pedagogic perceptions. 

6. Need for sufficient preparation in vocational courses. S. 
Adiseshiah, in his letter of transmittal has observed, “A final consi- 
deration that I would like to bring to your attention is our plea for 
careful preparation to ensure that the many facets of the reform of 
Higher Secondary Education are thought through, planned for, and 
provided against as the country’s stakes in this educational Stage are 
high. One problem here is that almost all States as well as the central 
agencies have already launched on the plus 2 stage. Hence for most 
agencies the recommendations in this report will have to be used as 
guide posts and lead points to review what has been embarked upon, 
and make such corrections and changes in the future as they may 
deem necessary and appropriate. In fact such a system of continuous 
evaluation should be built into our entire educational system, and for 
this steps should be undertaken by the Central and State Boards and 
the National and State Vocational Councils of Education that have 
been recommended. To err may be human, but to persist in it is 
inhuman.” 

7. Realistic recruitment policy. We fully endorse the recom- 
mendation of the Review Committee that job requirements should 
replace the university degrees as essential qualification. There is a great 
weight in the argument that vocationally qualified persons should be 
preferred to graduates and be entitled to the pay scales available to 
the graduates as long as the jobs performed are the same or similar. 

8. A comprehensive document. The report has given a critical 
analysis of the situation and has suggested valuable guidelines for 
embarking upon a countrywide programme of vocationalization of 
higher secondary education. The magnitude of the problem has been 
outlined scientifically and statistically. Many valuable suggestions 
have been given for popularising vocational courses. 


Demerits of the Recommendations 

1. ‘Learning to be’ and not ‘learning to do’. The very title of 
the report suggests a restrictive function of education. The title of 
the present report taken from the title of the International Report 
“Learning to be’ suggests that the primary function of education is 
‘doing’ and not making ‘a man or a woman’. In other words the title 
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gives the impression that a man merely exists for bread and butter 
and he has very little regard for higher values of life. It is true that 
by laying emphasis on ‘doing’ the report has highlighted the special 
need for vocationalization. But the report suggests that education is 
meant for the satisfaction of the needs of an ‘Economic Man’. It may 
be stressed that the aim of education is the complete fulfilment of 
man, in all the richness of his personality, the complexity of his 

-forms of family and of a community, citizen and producer, inventor 
of techniques and creative dreamer. 

2. Financial implications of the scheme, The National Review 
Committee like the earlier Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee has failed to 
work out the implications of the introduction of the vocational 
courses and the socially useful productive work in educational insti- 
tutions, It is an irony of fate that our educational experts usually 
indulge in platitudinous talk and ignore financial matters with the 
result that our reports remain on paper. It must always be remem- 
bered that, however an ideal a programme, it cannot be implemented 
without the establishment of farms/workshops in a large number of 
schools. It also requires enormous raw material and appliances and 
appropriate training and guidance to the students. One fails to appre- 
ciate as to how these problems are to be solved. Generalised recom- 
mendations do not cut much ice. 

3. Defective method of working of the National Review 
Committee. It appears that the Review Committee has based its 
recommendations on discussions carried on in closed doors. It has 
not made its recommendations on any scientific and adequate data. 
It has also not tried to assess the views of the students and their 
parents, Questionnaires on the various aspects of the vocationalization 
of education should have been administered not only to the students 
and their parents but also to various other persons connected with 
educational reform. Interviews should also have been held with diffe- 
rent categories of persons. It must be borne in mind that an objective 
assessment based on scientific and reliable data is absolutely essential. 
It is high time that educational organisations like NCERT and SIE 
conduct action research on the various issues concerning the worth- 
whileness and implementation of the new courses. 

4. Vocational courses side by side with academic courses. 
So far our experience has been that vocational courses provided in 
the institutions imparting General Education have not given the 
desired results. Perhaps, a second thought is needed on the issue 
whether it is not uneconomical to provide for vocational courses in 
the institutions meant for General Education. Itis also to be experi- 
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mented if by expanding facilities in the Polytechnics and Vocational 
Schools we can train personnel for the middle level occupations. For 
example if we glance through the vocational courses, we find teacher 
training as one of the courses. It is very doubtful if the products of 
the higher secondary schools in this area can compare with the 
teachers training colleges which specialise in this field and which 
have the requisite facilities. Similar may be the case with many other 
vocational courses. This is not to dispute the neccessity of vocation- 
alization of Higher Secondary Education. Vocationalization of higher 
secondary education is something on which all are agreed but there 
appears to be very little consensus on the ‘How’ and ‘When’ of it. It 
is true that there can be no perfect model for the entire country. 
However, the moot point is—Are our schools which have been pri- 
marily designed for catering to General Education capable of provid- 
ing adequate facilities for the vocationalization of higher secondary 
education? Indications are already available in the direction. 

5. Absence of any mention of terms like egalitarian. It is 
very much intriguing that the terms like socialism, secularism, 
democracy and egalitarian do not find any place in the report under 
reference. Similar is the case with values like moral and spiritual 
training which are conspicuous by their absence. 

6. Undue emphasis on the principle of international shar- 
ing. Perhaps there was no need to devote a paragraph to stress the 
importance of this principle. 

7. Involvement of students in adult literacy programmes. 
It is very doubtful if the students can be effectively involved in run- 
ning functional literacy programmes in the villages or urban slums of 
their neighbourhood. 

8. Composition of the review committee. Of the twenty-seven 
members, thirteen belonged to Delhi and one may be tempted to 
remark that it is a-Delhi Based Report and not an All India Report. 
Representatives of the private sector engaged in trade and industry 
were not associated with the committee. There were four repre- 
tentatives of the Public School System and none from the schools 
catering to Academic or General Education. Similarly rural schools 
were not adequately represented. The committee was almost a ‘man’s 
world’. There were only two female members against 25 males. 

9. Too much stress on flexibility. It is felt that itis very 
dangerous to go on harping on the ‘flexibility’ of the pattern of edu- 
cation, curriculum and the contents of the various courses. We must 
bear in mind that excess of everything is bad. Flexibility must always 
be within limits. There is every possibility that flexibility may result 
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in the emergence of the classical policy of ‘laissez faire’ which will 
be hardly conducive to national and emotional integration. Flexibility 
may mean anything and everything. 

10, Plus 2 stage. It is very difficult to agree with this recommen- 
dation of the National Review Committee (1978). There appears to 
be no need of introducing ‘U.P.W.’ in the General Education Course 
at the plus 2 stage in view of this being a stage of diversification and 
Specialisation. Moreover students of classes XI and XII would have 
-got adequate experience in this area during their secondary education 
i.e. classes IX and X. The entire time at the plus 2 stage should be 
utilised for the electives and languages, 


Problems for Implementation 

The situation as is prevailing today indicates that response to the 
introduction of vocational courses at the higher secondary stage in 
higher secondary schools has not been encouraging. The number of 
students opting for these courses as stated earlier is very meagre. 
Some of the important problems are as under: 

1. Problems related to selection of suitable courses by the 
students. Usually no scientific method is used for selecting candi- 
dates for a particular course with the result that students fail to 
choose courses in accordance with their abilities and aptitudes. This 
Causes frustration to the students on several occasions. It is, therefore, 
Suggested that a comprehensive programme of educational and voca- 
tional guidance should be organised in all the higher secondary 
schools and specially those providing vocational courses. 

2. Reservations. It is only just that for some time reservation of 
at least 20 per cent of seats in prestigeous courses may be made for 
students who have been deprived of suitable educational opportuni- 
ties. 

3. Admission tests. In the case of reserved as well as non- 
reserved seats there should be admission tests amongst candidates 
who are considered eligible. The tests themselves need not be too 
elaborate, running into several papers, for a number of days, they 
may consist of one or two suitable papers of two hours duration, 

4. Guidance and counselling. It is obvious that higher secon- 
dary institutions will have to provide guidance and counselling for 
careers and courses to the students both at the point of entry and at 
the end of semesters. 

5. Choice of vocations surveys. A survey of activities of the 
districts would lead to the kind of vocations which are likely to have 

- relevance, and to the identification of numbers which would be 
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needed. 

6. District and state vocational committees. District and 
state vocational committees having representatives of productive acti- 
vities and services, trade and commerce, administration, planning 
and educational institutions would be most useful not only in decid- 
ing upon the vocations for which facilities should be provided from 
year to year, but also in deciding on the content of the vocational 
courses and more than this, the manner of facilitating training in 
these vocations by the cooperative participation of the above men- 
tioned agencies. 

7. Opportunities for on- the- job training. On-the-job train- 
ing would be a must, in almost all the vocations and the school time- 
table would have to be so designed as to meet this situation. 

8. Adoption of higher secondary school. Through proper 
legislation, the government could consider involving large public 
undertakings and workshops, such as those belonging to the railways 
to take positive steps to adopt higher secondary schools for teaching 
and training in certain fields so that the costs of vocationalization do 
not mount, at least in part, owing to the duplication of facilities. The 
laboratories and workshops of these institutions should be made 
available during the vacations and during holidays. 

Needless to say that vocational programmes in most cases will have 
to be run by sharing the facilities of professional institutions also, 
besides part-time staff. It is in a sense a partnership programme bet- 
ween education and other sectors of the economy and the services 
between the school and the factory or the farm. 

9. Problems related to further training. One of the main 
drawbacks of the present vocational courses is that there is little 
opportunity for the students to further improve their qualifications 
and competencies in suitable higher vocational institutions. If such 
opportunities are assured them from the very beginning they will not 
hesitate to go for the vocational courses. 

10. Problems related to administration and supervision 
of vocational education. For making the vocational programme a 
success, a proper directional and supervisory machinery will have to 
be created at various levels. 

11, Problems related to evaluation. Suitable evaluation tools 
will have to be developed immediately to assess the performance of 
the students in the vocational courses. Subjective element will have 
to be reduced to the minimum. 

12, Problems related to reorientation and training. The 
introduction of vocational courses has created enormous problems of 
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training of teachers. As a matter of fact only bonafide vocational 
experts can impart vocational education effectively. Ways and means 
will have to be devised so that such trained vocational experts come 
forward for working in our educational institutions. Proper quali- 
fications will have to be prescribed for teachers teaching vocational 
subjects. 

Suitable measures will have to be adopted speedily for equipping 
the teachers for shouldering the new responsibilities imposed upon 
them by the introduction of vocational subjects. 

The instructors from the I.T.Ls may be invited to assist the 
teachers in order to raise quality of instruction imparted by them. 

The teachers training colleges and departments are required to 
recast their curriculum so that it is in accordance with the new 
requirements. 

13. Problems related to the determination of equivalence 
of diplomas/certificates and degrees. A student will not go in 
for a vocational course unless he is sure that a Particular course will 
lead him to a specific job. This points to the need of a more centra- 
lised system for identifying the courses which are acceptable to the 
organised sector and whose equivalence is already determined. 

Similarly proper arrangements will have to be made for those 
Students who wish to go in for higher education after completing a 
two-year vocational course. 

14. Problems related to research, So far we have been guided 
by the subjective opinion of a few educational experts who dominate 
and whose opinions carry considerable weight. Our educational pro- 
grammes, by and large, have not been based on try-outs and surveys. 
It is very much surprising that no authentic survey has been conduct- 
ed to assess the reactions of the students who are directly involved in 
the new scheme of secondary and higher secondary education. It is 
very imperative that suitable techniques of educational research are 
evolved and used to find out the reactions not only of the students 
who are studying under the new pattern but also of their parents and 
teachers. This would provide pragmatic guidelines to us for formu- 
lating schemes of educational reforms. 

15. Easy loans. Adequate provision will have to be made for a 
system of easy loans so that Vocationally trained students are moti- 
vated to set up their own business, 

16. Preparation of a list of good schools. A list of good 
schools doing useful work in the field of-vocational education at the 
higher secondary stage may be prepared and teachers, principals and 
others connected with vocational education deputed to see the work 
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of such institutions. 

17. Co-ordination with the finance department. It has gene- 
rally been observed that there is no proper co-ordination between 
the educational administrators and the officials of the Finance 
Department of the states with the result that there is an undue delay 
in getting financial sanctions for the requisite staff, equipment, etc. 
Suitable ways and means will have to be devised so that the Officials 
of the Finance Department appreciate the urgency and significance 
of educational reforms in their real perspective and shed their tradi- 
tional attitude of putting unnecessary obstacles in clearing schemes 
of educational reforms. 


Chapter 14 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


British Origin 

The year 1440 saw the birth of the first public school: Eton 
(England). It became the model for many others that followed. Des- 
pite these schools being independent of governmental control, and 
selective in their admission, they were known as “Public Schools”. 
They served the needs of the male members of the royalty and the 
aristocracy and carefully guarded their autonomy in internal matters. 
The Industrial Revolution created a new class of rich people of 
humbler origin, namely, the commercial class and the sons of this 
class flocked to the public schools. It is only recently that boys from 
the middle classes have started joining these schools. 

In India the Chiefs’ Colleges formed the nucleus for the develop- 
Ment of public schools. There was time when princes who joined 
these schools were accompanied by retainers and “mausahebs.” In 
the case of prince of ‘Kotah’ a special village was set up to accom- 
modate a two hundred strong retinue. 

The system of public schools largely reserved for those who have 
the capacity to pay high fees was transplanted in India by the British 
administrators for educating their children, 


Types of Public Schools 

There are four types of public schools: (1) Schools which were once 
intended for European and Anglo-Indian children. These schools 
were established at Simla and Darjeeling. 

(2) Schools which were once meant for the princely families, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, Raj Kumar colleges at Rajpur and Raipur come 
under this category, 

(3) Schools which once catered to the needs of children of military 
personnel. Lawrence schools at Sanawar and Lovedale may be placed 
in this category, 

(4) Schools which have been started by public trust or individuals 
for the education of the children of the well-to-do class. The Delhi 
Public School and the Delhi Modern School come under this type. 
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Characteristics of a Public School 

According to the Indian Public Schools Conference, a public school 
should satisfy the following conditions: 

(a) It is intended mainly for Indian boys. 

(b) It accepts the general principle that a boy otherwise suitable 
shall not be excluded from admission on the ground that he does or 
does not belong to any particular class or creed. 

(c) It accepts the general principle that all boys admitted shall be 
treated alike and to this end will arrange that all boys shall join a 
common mess and will not allow any boarder to have a private guar- 
dian, tutor or servant, or to Jive anywhere else except in one of the 
school boarding houses. 

(d) It has an effective governing body, the meetings of which the 
Headmaster has the right to attend. 

(e) It is financially stable and is required to send actually a copy of 
its audited balance sheet and statement of accounts to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Conference. 

(f) It provides adequate salaries and satisfactory conditions of 
service for members of its staff. 

(g) It possesses adequate buildings, equipment and playing fields. 

(h) It provides a course of study extending over at least five 
academic years beyond the age of 11. 

(i) It regularly prepares and enters a reasonable number of candi- 
dates for a public examination of the standard of the Cambridge 
School Certificate and provides facilities for education beyond this 
stage. 

(j) It gives boys opportunities for social service and training in 
leadership and responsibility. 

(k) It provides regular organised games and physical training for 
all boys. 

(1) It gives adequate attention to and provides equipment for out- 
of-school work other than games. 

(m) It provides for adequate medical inspection and remediak 
treatment. 


Equality of Opportunity in Public School 

The following quotation from John Sargent’s Preface to the 
Indian Public School book illustrates this: “A democracy, if it is both 
to survive and to succeed, must be based on the widest provision of 
educational facilities for all its members and not for a few only; 
similarly, it must be on the lookout to recruit its leaders from every 
class of community and not from one or two alone. Democracy 
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stands in even greater need of leaders than any other form of 
government and there is nothing in the pursuit of the ideal of equality 
of opportunity which conflicts with or in any way reduces the 
importance of selecting and training those who display a potential 
capacity for leadership. After all, as an eminent educationist said not 
many years ago, the main purpose of higher education is to form an 
elite not for its own sake but for the sake of society. It would, there- 
fore, in my mind, be fatal to the whole conception of the Indian 
public school as set out in the pages that follow if any grounds were 
afforded for the suspicion that these schools are intended exclusivley 
or even principally for the children of the well-to-do. If they are to 
render to India the service which I believe they can and will, given 
the opportunity, then their gates must not be closed to anybody of 
real promise, whatever his origin, and I trust that as their value be- 
comes recognised, they will receive such assistance as may be neces- 
sary to enable them to overcome any financial obstacles in the full 
realization of their objectives. 

“More particularly I hope that they may receive assistance not so 
much by way of direct government grants, of which perhaps they 
have less need than other institutions but rather in the form of 
scholarships provided by public authorities or private benefactors 
which will be available to boys of outstanding merit who would not 
otherwise be able to afford this type of education. 

About the English Public School, Kurt Hahn states: 

“They instil fairness in anger, coolness in danger, grace in defeat, 
readiness for service at all times, They best emerge from our tradi- 
tional institutions, knowing how to argue without quarrelling, how 
to quarrel without suspecting, how to Suspect without slandering.” 


To Hell with Public Schools 

Ashok Celly in an article under the above caption in The Hindustan 
Times dated 16 April, 1972 argued that “they are out of place in a 
socialist India. A legacy of its colonial past they are doing more 
harm than good to the country, they compel students to concentrate 
on cramming, alienate them from the community to which they be- 
Jong, emphasize values that are vulgar and produce conformists in 
the worst sense of the word.” 

A waste of vital resources. Principal Baljit Malik of the Vidya 
Bhavan, Udaipur, in an article in The Hindustan Times dated 21 
May, 1972 criticised the public school on the following grounds: 

Unsound prefectorial system. “The most backward, the un- 
psychologically unsounded feature of these schools is the hierarchical 
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authority structure supported by the Prefectorial System. This is a 
structure that accentuates the personality cult—not only of the 
principal, but also of adolescent prefects who come to be glorified, 
ideolised and invested with superpowers at a stage in life when they 
are experiencing their most sensitive problems of growing up. In a 
public school where life is formal, where emotion is always repressed 
where the stiff upper lip is the most respected public posture, where 
freedom is a four-letter word—the prefects are the guardians of 
morality; it is they who deal at the grass-root level with problems of 
loyalty between individuals, lying and stealing, bullying and inti- 
midating, friendship and homosexuality. The entire grass-root world 
of “evil” for the public school headmaster and his colleagues—a 
world either left to the adolescent prefects or dealt with through 
vigorous forms of punishment”. 

Medieval values. “‘Changing the language of these schools with- 
out upsetting their medieval value system will achieve little, It is 
their value system that needs upsetting: a system based on the 
divine right of the “leader” within the school hierarchy—leaders 
always nominated, never chosen by the community. Leader in uni- 
form engaged in a perpetual salute to authority, engaged in perpetual 
deference to the stages of power derived from the principal who 
derives his own powers over the kingdom of the young from govera- 
ing boys invariably composed of money-spinning business men” 

Expensive and authoritarian. The public schools are expensive, 
they are authoritarian, their system is too competitive and their aim 
too conventional—-they are schools that produce delicately manner- 
ed, suavely or modely dressed conforming young men and women 
who become faithful defenders of the status quo.” 

A significant contribution. Principal H.L. Dutt of the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ college pointed out the following features of the public 
schools in an article in The Hindustan Times dated 21 May, 1972. 

Contribution to public life. “The public school boy, I hope, 
does his best in the walk of life he enters. He may or may not suc- 
ceed. But considering the very small number of public schools in the 
country, their contribution in all fields is significant. Their products 
are scientists, doctors, teachers, artists, social workers, members of 
legislatures, ministers, and what have you. After all boys are boys 
and we in public schools hope that we equip our boys to playa 
useful part in society. One must always remember that human nature 5 
aspires to move up, and it reckons its movement oases in the 
light of its own abilities and aspirations.” 
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Better Teachers and Better Students 

“A teacher in a public school must not be one who has taken to 
teaching as a last resort. If he is to give of his best he must have 
faith in his profession and take to it because he has a natural 
aptitude for it. 

“Because of the better atmosphere in a public school a teacher 
finds it more conducive to his calling, and takes more interest in his 
work. The boy is proud of his school because of what it has done for 
him and he is grateful and loyal to his old school. 

“This feeling which he expresses in his better personality is unfor- 
tunately denounced as snobbery. I suppose if one is proud of one’s 
country one is liable to being mistaken for a soub by such critics.” 

Dr Zakir Husain on the useful role of public schools in 
India. Speaking at the Thirtieth Session of the Indian Public Schools 
Conference held at the Modern School, New Delhi, in February 1968, 
he observed, “I would like the institutions which belong to this 
Conference to be distinct by three important features, namely (1) all 
India character and significant contribution to national integration; 
(2) progressive outlook and leadership in educational experimenta- 
tion; and (3) Maintenance of good standards”. 

Dr Zakir Husain remarked, “The Public Schools in India which 
now include Sainik Schools also, have a number of commendable 
_ features. They all strive to impart good education and to maintain 
Standards. Their emphasis is on providing an all-round education 
which, in addition to usual curriculum of general education, includes 
a welcome emphasis on the development of skills in using hands, in 
art education and especially on physical education, games and sports. 
They are all well-equipped with adequate buildings and playgrounds 
which are large enough to allow about half the enrolment to be on 
the playfield at the same time. They give good salaries to teachers 
and maintain a good teacher-pupil ratio. The authority of their 
headmasters is respected and well maintained. I regard them as a 
group of good institutions of quality. I also attach great signi- 
ficance to their being an all-India group with close relationships bet- 
ween themselves and I value their all-India character as most of them 
get students from several parts of the country”. 

Future of public school. “The situation in the country has 
changed very rapidly during the last twenty years and will undergo 
very great changes in the years ahead. The public schools cannot 
remain unaffected in the changing social environment. For their 
development and even for their survival, they will have to move with 
the times and for this purpose, two major steps are necessary: The 
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first is that the public schools must strive to become a part of the 
national system of education and contribute to its development 
rather than stand out in a glorified but ivory-tower isolation.” 

“While people generally appreciate the good features of the public 
schools, we must also understand that there are certain weaknesses 
in the existing system which invite comment, criticism and even 
hostility. Quality of education is a very desirable goal, no doubt. But 
it should not be too exclusive, too costly and too closely allied to 
privilege. It is these aspects of your institutions that, in my opinion, 
deserve close consideration at your hands”. 

Removal of exclusiveness. “Let me first take the point about 
exclusiveness. The number of your members is very small at present, 
about 40. It is also growing very slowly. May I suggest, for your 
consideration that you might think of a policy of enlarging your 

. membership? I do not suggest that you should lower standards, But 
certainly, the number of even the finest schools in the country cannot 
be so small as your membership would indicate. You may, therefore, 
consider whether it would not be desirable to enlarge your member- 
ship in some way or the other so that some of the best schools in the 
country may become your members. Your membership should be 
open to a school teaching through any Indian language as medium. 
The conditions of membership could be suitably modified in minor 
essentials so that, without lowering the overall standards, it would 
still be possible to bring in more first-rate institutions within your 
membership and thereby enlarge the sphere of your influence”. 

Reduction in costs. “I have one suggestion to make for your 
consideration regarding costs. I do realise that good education will 
cost more and that education in public schools will always remain at 
a much higher level than that in the common schools. But I would 
like this difference to be reduced to the extent possible. On the one 
hand, the expenditure on the common school will have to be consi- 
derably upgraded. This is a task for the State to undertake. On the 
other hand, the costs of the Public Schools will have to be reduced 
and this is a point for you to consider. It may be possible to cut 
down some ostentatious expenditure which is not really relevant to 
the maintenance of standards. But what is even more important is 
that desirability of admitting day scholars will have two advantages. 
First, the facilities of education in public schools will be available to 
a large number of families who do not desire or need to place their 
children in hostels. Secondly, the cost per student will go down 
considerably as the proportion of day scholars increases. This is a 
reform which is long overdue and I commend it for your consi- 


. 
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deration”’. 

Scholarships for talented students, “This third point is even 
more important. Barring a very small minority of scholarship holders, 
the vast bulk of your students now comes from the privileged group, 
in the most impressionable period of their life which is not good 
either for them or for the country. It is not good for them because 
through this isolation, they lose the ennobling emotional education 
which mixing with children from all social strata will brings It is not 

“good for the country because this segregation between the rich and 
` the poor weakens social cohesion and national integration. 

“It is, therefore, very necessary to take early steps to end this un- 
desirable segregation which now takes place in institutions of this 

~ type. I would, therefore, request you to consider the desirability «and 
the possibility of instituting a certain proportion of scholarships to 
talented students who do not have the financial means to join your 
institutions, You will recall that the Government Resolution on_ the 
National Policy on Education highlighted this issue and recommended . 
that “special schools, like public schools, should provide a prescrib- 
ed proportion of free studentships to prevent segregation of social 
classes.” [regard this as a very important recommendation and 


would request you to implement it as quickly and as largely as 
possible”, 


Education Commission 1964-66: Criticism of Public School 
System 


_ The Commission has spoken of these institutions in scathing terms. + 


“The system of schools largely reserved for those who have the capa- 


`. city to pay high fees, “was transplanted in India by British Adminis- 


trators and we have clung to it so long because it happened to be in ` 
tune with the traditional hierarchical structure of our society”. The 
Commission has regretfully noted that “what is worse, this segrega- 
tion is increasing and tending to widen the gulf between the classes 
and the masses.” 
This undemocratic feature of the Indian school system has been 
described by the Commission as one of the major weaknesses of the 
- present educational structure. The children of the masses are com pel- 
`i ed to receive sub-standard education and, as the programme of 
scholarships is not very large, sometimes even the ablest among 
„ them are unable to find access to such good schools as exist, while 
the economically privileged parents are able to “buy good education 
for their children”. ti. 
The Commission has stated that whatever the past history of the 
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so-called public schools, they have “no valid place in’the new demo- 
cratic and socialistie society we desire to create”, 

Further, the Commission has pointed out that recently the so- 
called public schools have come in for’ strong criticism in England 


itself and it is not unlikely that a radical change may be initiated to « 


make them more democratic. 

The Commission has emphasised that India must move towards 
the goal of a common school system which will be open to all child- 
ren irrespective of caste, creed, community, religion, economic condi- 
tion orsocial status where access to good education wil] depend nof 
on wealth or class but on talent and in which no tuition fee will be 
charged. ` 

One of the ways suggested by the Commission for the easy adop- 
tion of the common school system is the “neighbourhood school” 
concept under which all children without exception must go to the* 
nearest School. 

Compulsory social and national service for all students has been 
recommended by the Commission as an antidote to the “temptation 
to become a parasitical group living for itself and perpetuating its 
own priviledged position”. 


The Union Education Minister, $.B.Chavan on Public School 
The Minister, speaking on the progressive schools conference held 
on ‘February 28, 1981 made the following observations: 


“Progressive schools, whatever form they take, play a very vital © 


role in the educational development of the country. Apart from 
insisting on quality instruction, their programmes provide for, 
_through the provision of hobby workshops, participation in games 
“and sports etc., an all round development of a child’s personality, 

“By their aT and what is more important, by extending their 
assistance to other institutions, they can become pace-setters in 
bringing about educational change. An important and distinctive 
feature of these schools is freedom and flexibility. Unfettered often 
by departmental regulations, they experiment and innovate. They 
often have the needed resources for them. The important role that 
these schools play needs to be recognised and-given encouragement. 
There are, however, certain aspects of the educational scene where 
their contribution to social goodness could ‘become more mean- 
ingful.” : 

The Education Minister advised. the progressive schools to give 
due attention to the following aspects: „ 

1, Priority to social problems. Academic excellence i is an impor- 


~” 
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tant objective of these schools and the achievement of this objective 
needs to be strengthened. It can, however, be only one of the goals 
that these schools—in fact all schools—should endeavour to achieve. 
Concern with social problems, like population and its adverse effects 
on the quality of life, environmental pollution, mass poverty etc. are 
also important areas which need attention from our educational 
institutions. The student community needs to be sensitised to these 
and other problems of national life. After all, it is the new generation 
on which will fall the burden of making creative responses to these 
` and other significant priority. These are wider national problems 
which must receive priority attention from each individual and insti- 
tution. There are also important educational problems which need to 
“be attended, in particular by institutions which have the means to 
deal with them effectively. 
2. Education of the economically disadvantaged sections. 
An important goal of our educational policy is to increase people’s 
access to education. In spite of the efforts made and expansion that 
has taken place in the educational provisions, many areas and seg- 
ments of the population continue to remain outside the reach of our 
„educational institutions. All these areas and segments are socially 
underprivileged and economically disadvantaged. The time has come 
“when we must consider measures which will promote education 
among these groups and areas, This is a social responsibility which 
each one of us must face squarely and deal with to the best of his 
ability. 
Tam aware of many of the progressive schools enrolling children 
from the disadvantaged groups. and providing to them the where- 
withal for education, The number of such children is, however, too 
small to be, in any way, meaningful. These schools have the means 
and, given the will, they can make a big dent on the problem of 
educating the disadvantaged. 

Innovations to develop programme and adoption of school. 
The progressive schools are favourably placed in terms of resources, 
in terms of the clientele that they serve and, above all, in terms of 
the considerable amount of freedom that they possess. It is but 

* matural to expect these schools. to make constant @ndeavours to 
innovate and develop programmes and methodologies which are use- 
ful for wider adoption in the total school system. This could be 

facilitated if the Progressive schools. could adopt for academic and 
other assistance schools which are less endowed with resources. 

Urgent need for introspection. It seems to me that there is an 
urgent need for introspection on the part of the progressive schools, 
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a sort of a self-assessment. This may help them chalk out the direc- 
tions for more meaningful and relevant work in future. The prog- 
ressive schools must continue to be progressive”. 


Chapter 15 
CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


Brief History of Curriculum Reconstruction 

The first major attempt in Curriculum Reconstruction in India was 
made in 1937 when Gandhiji propounded the idea of basic education 
and Dr Zakir Husain Committee elaborated the scheme of studies of 
basic education. However, much work in this direction could not be 
done as India was under the British rule. After independence, Basic 
System of Education was accepted asthe National System of Educa- 

-tiom at the primary stage. The entire instructional programme was 

to centre round a craft. Besides craft, physical and social environ- 
ment were also considered to be important factors in the curriculum. 
Co-relation of various subjects was to be achieved through craft and 
social and physical environment. 

Immediately after independence, a University Education Commis- 
sion was set up under the Chairmanship of Dr Radhakrishnan. The 
Commission recommended the adoption of 3 years degree course 
and recommended suitable curriculum for this stage. 

The third step in curriculum reconstruction in India was taken with 
the appointment of the Secondary Education Commission 1952-53. 
The Commission took note of the democratic needs of free India and 
accordingly made recommendations for bringing about reforms in 
the existing curriculum at the school Stage. The Secondary Education 
Commission realised that there was a great need for providing 
technical education in the country and, therefore, it recommended 
multipurpose schools. The Commission also made recommendations 
regarding the duration of the Secondary stage education. The Com- 
mission thoroughly studied the prevailing curriculum and suggested 
far-reaching changes in it. A core curriculum at the Higher Secondary 
Stage was also recommended. The recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission, by and large, remained on paper only. 

For the first time in the educational history of the country, the 
Government of India decided to review the entire educational 
Structure of the country. It, therefore, set up the Education Commis- 
sion—1964-66 which is also known as the Kothari, Commission 
under the name of its Chairman. The Kothari Commission made a 
detailed survey of the curriculum followed in the country. Itcame to 
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the conclusion that the curriculum was inadequate, out-moded and 


not properly designed to the needs of the modern times. The Com- ~ 


mission noticed that there was a widespread dissatisfaction with the 
curriculum due to tremendous explosion of knowledge in recent 
years. It was realised that there was a good deal of ‘Useless Edu- 
cational Lumber’ in the school courses. The Commission recommend- 
ed that there was ‘an urgent need to raise, up-grade and improve the 
school curriculum’, 

The Government of India considered the recommendations of the 
Education Commission and adopted a National Policy on Education 
in 1968 which identified National goals of education. The Policy 
Resolution stated that the educational system must produce young 
men and women of character and ability committed to National 
service and development. The following five goals were clearly 
mentioned: > 

1. Relating Education to the Needs of the Society. 

2. Promotion of National Integration. 

3. Equalisation of Educational Opportunity. 

4. Linking Education with Productivity and National Develop- 
ment. 

5. Acceleration of Social Transformation. 

It was thought that a new programme of curriculum development 


+t 


should be undertaken by the adoption of a broadly uniform pattern . 


popularly known as 10+-2+3 pattern throughout the country. This 
pattern meant 10 years of general education followed by diversified 
Higher Secondary Education and then 2 or 3 years of University 
Education (2 years pass course and 3 years honours course). : 

- In 1975, the NCERT published an “approach paper” which oùt- 
lined the salient features of the proposed model curriculum for 
classes I to X. There was a Nation-wide consultation and ultimately, 
there was “‘the curriculum for the 10 years schools”. 

The new pattern of education was introduced in some of the States. 
In 1977, the Goyernment of India appointed a Committee known as 
the Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee to review the working of the new 
pattern and it suggested certain modifications in the scheme in the 
light of its working during the previous years. One of the important 
recommendations regarding curriculum, reconstruction was the intro- 
duction of.the concept “Socially Uselful, Productive Work” at the 
High School stage. 

In 1977, another Committee known as Plus 2 Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, then Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Madras, was appointed to review the curriculum of the 
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Plus 2 stage of school education with special reference to vocation- 
alization of education. 
The'report of this Committee is known as “Learning to be”. 


Curriculum Reforms in India 

Against the background of the striking curricular developments 
that are taking place abroad, the school curriculum in India will be 
found to be very narrowly conceived and largely out-of-date. Edu- 
cation is a three-fold process of imparting knowledge, developing 
skills and inculcating proper interests, attitudes and values. Our 
schools (and also our colleges) are mostly concerned with the first 
part of the process—the imparting of knowledge—and carry out even 
this in an unsatisfactory way. The curriculum places a premium on 
bookish knowledge and role learning makes inadequate provision for 
practical activities and experience, and is dominated by examina- 
tions, external and internal. Moreover, as the development of useful 
skills and the inculcation of the right kind of interests, attitudes and 
values are not given sufficient emphasis, the curriculum becomes not 
only out of step with modern knowledge, but also out of time with 
the life of the people. There is thus urgent need to raise, upgrade and 
improve the school curriculum. a 


Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 on Defects of the 

Curriculum in India 

The Secondary Education Commission noticed the following 
criticism regarding school curriculum in India: 

1. The present curriculum is narrowly conceived. 

2. Itis bookish and theoretical. 

3. Itis overcrowded, without providing rich and significant con- 
tents. 

4. It makes inadequate provision for practical and other kinds of 
activities which should reasonably find room in it, if it is to educate 
the whole of the personality. 

5. It does not cater to various needs and capacities of the adole- 
scents, 

6. It is dominated too much by examinations, 

7. It does not include technical and vocational subjects which are 
So necessary for training the students to take part in the industrial 
and economic development of the country. 
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Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 on Curriculum 

Reconstruction 

The Secondary Education Commission has enumerated. the follow- 
ing principles of curriculum construction: 

1. Totality of experience. According to the best modern edu- 
cational thought, curriculum does not mean only the academic sub- 
jects traditionally taught in the school but it includes the totality of 
experiences that pupil receives through the manifold activities that 
go on in the school, in the classroom, library, laboratory, workshop, 
playgrounds and in the numerous informal contacts between teachers 
and pupils. In this sense the whole of the school becomes the curri- 
culum which can touch the life of the students at all points and help 
in the evolution of balanced personality. 

2. Principle of variety and elasticity. There should be enough 
variety and elasticity in the curriculum to allow for individual diffe- 
rences and adaptation to individual needs and interests. Any attempt 
to force uncongenial subjects and studies on children, unfit to. take 
them up, is bound to lead to a sense of frustration and to hinder 
their normal development. 

3. Principle of core subjects. There should be some activities 
and subjects which will be common to all students. There are certain 
broad areas of knowledge, skill and appreciation with which all 
children must come into contact and those must find place in the 
curriculum, : 

4, Principle of linking with community life. The curriculum 
must be vitally and organically related to community life. Curriculum 
should interpret for the child the salient and significant features of 
the community life. It should give an important place to productive 
work whichis the backbone of organised human life. A general 
curriculum must be capable of adaptation to local needs and situa- 
tions. The teacher should build up inthe minds of the students a 
lively sense of being an integral part of the local community and the 
local community should be enabled to realize that the school is a 
vital and invaluable part of its life. 

5. Principle for the use of leisure. The curriculum should be 
designed to train the students not only for work but also for leisure. 
For this purpose, a variety of activities—social, aesthetic, sports, etc. 
should find place in the school. This is recommended not only to 
make’school life pleasant and meaningful for the student here and 
now, but also because the cultivation of varied interests and different 
hobbies provides excellent training for leisure which, after all, forms 
an important and quantitatively quite large area of every indivi- 
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dual’s life. 

Inter-relation of subjects. The curriculum should not consist of 
a number of isolated, uncoordinated, water-tight subjects. Subjects 
should be inter-related and within each subject, the contents should 
so far as possible be envisaged as ‘‘broad field”. 


Curriculum at the Middle Stage 

After discussing the Basic principles of curriculum construction, 
the Commission divided the schools into two main categories. The 
first category includes Middle Schools and Senior Basic Schools, 
schools which cater generally for the pupils of the age group 11 to 13. 
The second category includes High Schools and Higher Secondary, a 
four year course. The age-range of pupils in High School wilt 
approximately be 14 to 16 and in Higher Secondary School 14 to 17. 

The middle or senior basic stage is a continuation of the primary 
(junior basic) stage. Therefore, as long as middle schools exist, their 
course must not differ materially from the senior basic course. 
Eventually, these schools can easily be transformed into Senior Basic 
Schools. The main difference between the Middle School and Senior 
Basic School course will be in the method of approach and teaching, 
but the educational programme, i. e., the subjects and courses to be 
covered and the activities undertaken will as far as possible be 
similar. 

Again, as the Middle or Senior Basic Stage is a continuation of the 
primary stage, it is necessary to observe in framing the curriculum 
and planning the work for it that there is not a violent departure 
from the previous stage either in the contents of the curriculum or of 
the method. 

The Secondary Education Commission points out that the function 
of the middle school curriculum is to introduce the pupil in ‘a general 
way’ to certain broad fields of human knowledge and interest. The 
middle school is not the place for specialisation but the stage when a 
general introduction to all the broad and significant fields of know- 
ledge can and should be given. The purpose is two-fold: 

(i) The child as the inheritor of the treasures of human civilization 
has the right to know what its main components are. 

(ii) Asa result of acquiring that knowledge to choose at a later 
Stage, the particular field in which he can, in his own way, contribute 
his share to this fund of human culture. 

Great discrimination will be required in selecting from this vast 


treasure such elements as the child can understand and appreciate at 
this stage. 
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Again it is in this middle stage that the special abilities and in- 
terests of the individual child tend to crystallise and take shape. In 
view of this, the middle school curriculum has to be an exploratory in 
character. This will be done by providing a broad-based and general 
curriculum and an appropriate environment in the school. 

Keeping in view these considerations, the Commission has suggest- 
ed the broad outline of the middle school curriculum: 

1, Langnages, 

2. Social Studies, 

3. General Science, 

4. Mathematics, 

5. Art and Music, 

6. Craft, and 

7. Physical Education. 

Languages will include the mother-tongue, the natural medium of 
self-expression or the regional languages, and the official language of 
the Republic, i.e. Hindi. Where Hindi is the mother tongue the 
pupil may study another language, English is also to be provided for 
but not to be treated as a compulsory subject. 


Curriculum at the High and Higher Secondary School Stages- 

The Commission thinks that the following considerations should 
be kept in mind while constructing the curriculum: 

(i) The curriculum at the Higher Secondary Stage shduld be, as 
far as possible, framed on the basis of the abilities and interests of 
the students. 

(ii) Varied courses with a fairly wide latitude for choice should be 
provided for. 

(iii) The educational programme will not be narrowly vocational 
but will have a definite vocational bias. 

(iv) The curriculum should provide for certain core-subjects, 
common to all, and certain opional subjects. 

The curriculum, as envisaged by the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, will consist of the following: 

A. (i) Mother-tongue or Regional language or composite course of 
the mother-tongue and a Classical language. 

(ii) One other language to be chosen from among the following: 

(a) Hindi (for those whose mother-tongue is not Hindi). 

(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied it in the 

the middle stage). 

(c) Advanced English (for those who had studied English in the 


earlier stage). 
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(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi). 

(e) A modern foreign language (other than English). 

(f) A classical language. 

B. (i) Social Studies—general course (for the first two years only). 

(ii) General Science including Mathematics—general course for 
two years only), 

C. One craft to be chosen from the following list (which may be 
added according to needs): 

(a) Spinning and weaving 

(b) Wood-work 

(c) Metal work 

(d) Gardening 

(e) Tailoring 

(f) Typography 

(g) Workshop Practice 

(h) Sewing, Needle-work and Embroidery. 

D. Three subjects from one of the following groups: 

Group I (Humanities) 

(a) A classical language or a third language from A (ii) not already 

taken 

(b) History 

{c) Geography 

(d) Elements of Ecomomics and Civics 

{e) Elements of Psychology and Logic 

(f) Mathematics 

(g) Music 

(h) Domestic Science, 

Gooup II (Sciences) 

{a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

{c) Biology 

(d) Geography 

{e) Mathematics 

(f) Elements of Physiology and Hygiene (not to be taken with 
í Biology). 

Group II (Commercial) 

(a) Commercial Practice 

(b) Book-keeping 

Ac) Commercial Geography or Elements of Economics and Civics 

(d) Short-hand and Type-writing 

Group IV (Agriculture) 

(a) General Agriculture 
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(6) Animal Husbandry 

(c) Horticulture and Gardening 

(d) Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany 

Group V (Fine Arts) 

(a) History of Art 

(b) Drawing and Designing 

(c) Painting 

(d) Modelling 

(e) Music 

(f) Drawing 

Group VI (Home Science) 

(a) Home Economic 

(6) Nutrition and Cookery 

(c) Mother Craft and Child Care 

(d) Household Management and Home Nursing 

E. Besides the above a student may take at his option one addi- 
tional subject from any one of the above groups irrespective of 
whether or not he has chosen his other options from that particular 


group. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION CURRICULUM AND THE EDU- 
CATION COMMISSION 1952-53 


- Need for a radical reform of school curriculum. The Com- 
mission stated: 

“The explosion of knowledge in recent years and the reformulation 
of many concepts in the sciences have highlighted the inadequacy of 
existing school programmes and brought about a mounting pressure 
for a radical reform of school curriculum, A unified approach should 
be taken to the framing of the entire schoo) curriculum, anew 
definition of the content of general education and a new approach to 
the place of specialisation.” 


Major Steps of Curricular Improvement 

There are four major steps of curricular improvement. 

The Commission suggested that school curricula should be up- 
graded by: 

I. (a) Research in curriculum development undertaken by Univer- 
sity Departments of Education, Training Colleges, State Institutes of 
Education and Boards of School Education. 

(b) Revision of curricula based on such research. 

(c) The preparation of textbooks and teaching-learning materials. 


— 
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(d) The orientation of teachers to the revised curricula through in- 
service education. 

II. Schools should be given the freedom to devise and experiment 
with new curricula suited to their needs. A lead should be given in 
the matter by training colleges and universities through their experi- 
mental schools. 

III. Advanced curricula should be prepared by State Boards of 
School Education in all subjects and introduced in a phased manner 
in schools which fulfil certain conditions of staff and facilities. 

1V. The formation of Subject Teachers Associations in the diffe- 
tent school subjects will help to stimulate experimentation and the 

“upgrading of curricula. The State Education Departments, State 
Institutes of Education and NCERT should help the associations in 
their educational activities and co-ordinate their work. 


Organisation of the Curriculum 

The Commission made the following recommendations: 

1, Common curriculum for ten years. In general or non- 
yocational schools, a common curriculum of general education 

` should be provided for the first ten years of school education, and 
diversification of studies and specialisation should begin only at the 
higher secondary stage. Moreover, standards of attainment should 
be clearly defined at the end of each sub-stage. 

2. Curriculum at the lower primary stage. At the lower 
primary stage, the curriculum should be simple with reduced load of 
formal subjects and emphasis on language and elementary mathe- 
matics. 

A study of problems relating to beginning reading accompanied by 

a vigorous programme of improving reading instruction at the lower 
primary stage should receive great emphasis. 

At the lower secondary stage, study of subjects should gain in 
vigour and depth. 

3. Curriculum at the higher primary stage. At the higher 
primary stage, the curriculum will broaden and deepen, teaching 
methods will become more systematic, and standards of attainment 
more specific. 

4. Curriculum at higehr secondary stage. At the higher 
secondary stage of general education courses will be diversified in 
such a manner as to enable pupils to study a group of any three sub- 
jects in depth with considerable freedom and elasticity in the group- 

È ing of subjects. A student, for example, may specialise in any three 
subjects of the science group or in combination of subjects from the 
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science and the humanities. In order to ensure the balanced develop- 
ment of the adolescent’s total personality, the curriculum at this 
stage should provide half the time to the electives, one-fourth of the 
+ time to the language, and one-fourth to physical education, arts and 
crafts, and moral and spiritual education. f 
5. Provision for ordinary and advanced course. Wherever 
possible courses should be provided at two levels—ordinary and 
advanced—beginning with Class IX. For the lower classes beginning 
with Class V, enrichment programmes should be provided for the 
talented children. It may take the form of additional subject or 
greater depth in the same subject. The programme may be done 
within or outside school hours or on a self-study basis. A beginning 
may be made with advanced courses in mathematics, science and- 
languages at the lower secondary stage and in all the specialised sub- ~ 
jects at the higher secondary stage. 


Special Features of Curriculum at each Sub-Stage 

Lower primary stage (Classes I-V). (a) One language—the 
mother-tongue or the regional language. i 

(b) Mathematics. 

(c) Study of the environment (covering science and social studies 
in classes III and IV), 

(d) Creative activities. ee 

(e) Work-experience and social service. 

(f) Health education. y 

Higher primary stage (Classes VI-VIII). (a) Two languages 
(i) the mother-tongue or the regional language, and (ii) Hindi or 
English. 

Note. A third language (English, Hindi or the regional language) may be 
studied on an optional basis. - 

(b) Mathematics. 


x 


(c) Science. 

(d) Social Studies (or History, Geography and Civics). 
(e) Art. 

(f) Work-experience and social service. 

(g) Physical education. á 


(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual Values. 

Lower secondary stage (Classes IX-X). (a) Three languages— 
In non-Hindi speaking areas, these languages will normally be (i) 
the mother-tongue or the regional language, (ii) Hindi at a higher or 
a lower level, (iii) English at a higher or lower level. In Hindi speak- 
ing areas, they will normally be (i) the mother-tongue or the regional 
language, (ii) English (or Hindi, if English has already been taken as 
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the mother-tongue), and (iii) a modern Indian language other than 
Hindi. 

Note. A classical language may be studied in addition to the above three 
languages on an optional basis. 

(b) Mathematics. 

(c) Science. 

(d) History, Geography and Civics. 

(e) Art. 

(f) Work-Experience and Social Service. 

(g) Physical Education. 

(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual Values. 


Curriculum at the Higher Secondary Stage (XI and XII) 

After the completion of the first ten years of school leading to the 
High School Examination, the special interest and abilities of the 
student will have been generally formed and, with a good system of 
guidance of counselling, he can be helped in the choice of his future 
career and educational course. An extensive and varied programme 
of vocational education should be provided at this stage. 50 per cent 
of those who wish to continue their studies beyond class X are ex- 
pected to take up full-time or part-time vocational courses and 50 
per cent will be in courses of general education. The latter type of 
courses will be diversified to enable the students to select for special 
study a group of any three subjects based on the work already done 
at the lower secondary stage. As in the existing higher secondary 
scheme, the primary object of the new diversification is to provide 
opportunities in the last two years of schooling for the development 
of the special academic interests of the students. 

‘Subject Areas in the Higher Secondary Courses (Classes XI 
and XII). The existing one-year higher secondary course will soon 
have to be reorganised to cover a two-year period. The whole question 
of the higher secondary curriculum will have to be carefully examin- 
ed and the details worked out by an expert body consisting of 
representatives of the university, State Boards of School Education, 
and State Departments of Education. 

(1) Any two languages, including any modern Indian language, 
and any classical language. 

(2) Any three subjects from the following: 

(a) An additional language. 

(b) History. 

(c) Geography. 


(d) Economics. 
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(e) Logic. 

(f) Psychology. 

(g) Sociology. 

(A) Art. 

(i) Physics. 

(j) Chemistry. 

(k) Mathematics, 

(1) Biology. 

(m) Geology. 

(n) Home Science, 

(3) Work Experience and Social Service. 
(4) Physical Education. 

(5) Art or Craft. 

(6) Education in Moral and Spiritual Values. 


DELHI SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 1982 
SCHEME OF STUDIES 
FOR 
CLASSES IX & X 


(To be Effective from Class IX of Academic Session 198028 1) 


1. Subjects of Study 

The following are the subjects of study for classes LX and X under 
the 10-year pattern of School Education: 

(1) & (2) Two Languages out of: 
Hindi, English, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kannada, Marathi, 
Malayalam, Manipuri, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, 
Sanskrit, French, German, Russian, Arabic, Persian, Nepali, 
Portuguese and Tibetan. (Please also refer to notes (i), (ii), & (iii) on 
the following page). 

(3) Mathematics. 

(4) Science. 

(5) Social Science. 

(6) Socially Useful Productive Work and Community Service. 

(7) Physical and Health Education/Music/Dance/Painting. 


Additional Subjects 

In addition to above subjects, a student may offer one additional 
subject (not compulsory) from out of the following: 

(a) Any one language from the given list other than the two offer- 
ed under the compulsory group. 

(6) Economics. 
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(c) Commerce. 
(d) Home Science. 


Value Education 

It is expected that students should have undergone course/activities 
aimed at moral and spiritual values. The schools may draw up their 
own programme for the purpose but this will not be subject to 
examination, 


SENIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1982, 
SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR CLASSES XI and XII 
(To be Effective from Class XI of Academie Session 1980-81) 
Prescribed by Central Board of Secondary Examination 


A. Subjects for Study 

I. Compulsory Group: 

1. Language (Core): One of the following: 

English, Hindi, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kannada, Marathi, 
Malayalam, Manipuri, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, French, German, Nepali, Portuguese, 
Russian, Tibetan—One Paper-100 Marks each. 

Note. Some Universities/Institutes require passing in two languages compul- 
sory for admissions to their higher courses. One more language, therefore, can be 
offered as an additional language. This language should however be different from 
the one offered under this Group as a compulsory requirement. 

2. Socially Useful Productive Work/General Foundation Course. 

II. Elective Group: 

At least three from the following: 

(a) General Education Course: 

1. One of the languages, mentioned above under the Compulsory 
Group at elective level. 

The Syllabuses in this Group will be different from the ones for 
core language. 

. Economics, 
Political Science. 
. Geography, 

. History. 

. Sociology. 

. Psychology. 
Philosophy. 

. Mathematics. 
Physics. 
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11. Chemistry. 

12. Biology. 

13. Engineering Drawing. 

14. Commerce. 

15. Accountancy. 

16. Home Science. 

17. Fine Arts, 

(i) Painting. 

(ii) Graphic/. 

(iii) Sculpture. 

18. Applied Arts: Commercial Art. 

19. Music. 

20. Dance. 

21. Agriculture. 

22. Physical Education. 

23. Insurance. 

(b) Vocational Course: 

Notes. 

1. It is desirable that language offered under the Elective Group is different 
from the ones offered under the Compulsory Group. The Board, however, will 
have no objection if the same language is offered under both the groups. 

2. In place of a language (Core) a’student may offer a language (Elective) as a 
compulsory language. In that event also the student will have the freedom to opt 
for another language under the elective group. 

3. A student can offer all the elective subjects from the General Education 
Course or the Vocational Course or a Combination of Subjects from the two proe 


vided all the papers in a given Vocational Course are offered. 
4. In addition to 3 elective subjects or a vocational course, a student may offer 


upto two additional subjects, if he so wishes. 

5. If a student has taken up subjects which are predominantly vocational he 
will have to offer General Foundation Course subject to the condition that if he 
takes two or more general education subjects he will have to offer socially useful 
productive work in its place. 

6. The candidates having physical deformity or otherwise unable to take SUPW 
shall have to offer another elective subject in lieu of SUPW with the approval of 
the Board. Request for such permission should be supported by a documentary 
evidence like Medical Certificate from a Medical Officer not below the rank of an 
Asstt. Surgeon in the case of illness etc. 

Note. It is essential to offer all the papers given under the course, 


SENIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMIN ATION, 1982 
(To be Effective for Class XI of the Academic Session 1980-81) 
Prescribed by the Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi 
Vocational Courses for Classes XI and XII 
A. Commerce Group: 
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(i) General Foundation Course 
(ii) Upto three courses add two additional subjects. 
1. Office Management and Secretarial Practice. 
2. Accountancy and Auditing. 
3. Typewriting-English/Hindi. 
# Stenography-English/Hindi. 
5. Marketing and Salesmanship. 
6. Purchasing and Store-keeping. 
B. Engineering Group: 
General Foundation Course. 
7. Basic Electrical Technology 
I. Paper—Electric Circuits. 
If. Paper—Electric Machines. 
IlI. Paper—Domestic Appliances. 
8. Basic Electronic Technology 
J, Paper—Electric Circuits. 
Il, Paper—Basic Circuits. 
II. Paper—Principles of Television Technology. 
9. Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Technology 
I. Paper—--Refrigeration. 
II. Paper—Air-Conditioning. 
IH. Paper—Maintenance, Servicing and Control 
C. Home Science Group: 
General Foundation Course. 
10. Nutrition and Food Preparation 
I. Paper—Basic and Applied Nutrition. 
Il. Paper— Institutional Food Management. 
Ill. Paper—Food Preparation. 
11. Textiles and Designs 
General Foundation Course 
(For Textiles and Designs), 
(a) Private Group 
l. Paper—Designing. 
I]. Paper—Textile Craft. 
Ill. Paper—Printing. 
(b) Weaving Group 
I. Paper-—Design. 
Il. Paper—Textile Craft. 
Ill. Paper— Weaving. 
12. Dress Designing 


General Foundation Course (Relevant to Dress Designing and 
Making) 
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I. Paper-Designing. 
II. Paper—Drafting and Pattern Cutting. 
III. Paper—Cutting and Tailoring. 
D. Agriculture Group: 
13. Marine Fisheries 
General Foundation Course (Relevant to the Course) 
I. Paper—Salt water Culture (Class XI) Processing 
Technology (Class XII). 
If. Paper—Marine Prawn Culture (Class XI) 
By Product Technology (Class XII). 
II. Paper—Molluscan Culture (Class XI) 
Fishing Technology (Class XII). 


Chapter 16 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 


Basic Education, Craft Education, Learning To Do, Socially Useful 
Productive Work, Vocationalisation of Education, World Experience, 
World of Work—all these concepts by and large, connote the same 
idea i.e., education should be related to productivity. The present 
system of education derives its origin to Macaulay who simply want- 
ed to produce an army of clerks for carrying out routine day-to-day 
administrative work for the British rulers. 

It is now realised that the great need of the hour is to divert our 
“Single track education of the academic type into a double track or 
multi-track education to provide diversified vocational courses which 
really prepare higher secondary students for life, make our education 
job-oriented and productive. The country’s education system is to be 
re-organised in terms of job-orientation, work experience and deve- 
lopment of skills and attitudes that will make for self-employment 
rather than search for the job. As Rabindranath Tagore has put it 
“A man may be eminent in book-learning but his education remains 
incomplete till he has not learnt to put his hand to good and efficient 
purpose”. Mahatma Gandhi also stressed the importance of working 
with head and hand together. It is high time that we make our edu- 
cation really terminal so that a large majority of our students are 
prepared for and directed to different walks of life. 


Vocational Education (1882 to 1979) 

Despite various recommendations and suggestions made from time 
to time by the Expert Education Committees and Education Commis- 
sions, the Vocationalisation of Courses in the educational system in 
India has not been affected with the result that the Indian Education 
remains mainly academic and bookish. The ratio of enrolment in 
educational and technical courses in high and higher secondary 
schools is only 5.5% in India as compared to 17% in China, 24% in 
France, 29% in Italy, 59% in U.S.S.R., 65% in U.K. and 80% or more 
in Switzerland, Denmark and Germany. In this connection, it is of 
importance to note that the introduction of practical subjects in 
secondary schools so as to divert the students into differ ent walks of 
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life was recommended as early as 1882 by the Hunter Commission. 
The report of Abbot Wood in 1937 advocated for a planned and 
systematic vocational education in this country, The system of basic 
education as propounded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1937 made educa- 
tion Craft-Centred. The Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 
recommended the establishment of multi-lateral or multi-purpose 
schools to provide for diversified courses at the secondary stage. The 
Education Commission 1964-66 has also laid a great stress on voca- 
tionalisation of education, especially at the secondary school level to 
meet the needs of Industry, Agriculture and Trade. The report of the 
Review Committee on the Curriculum, for the Ten Years School, 
popularly known as Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee (1977) recom- 
mended a compulsory introduction of socially useful productive work. 
The Plus 2 Committee Report entitled ‘Learning To Do—Towards 
the Learning and Working Society” on Higher Secondary Education 
with special reference to vocationalisation, under the Chairmanship 
of Malcolm S. Adiseshiah (1978) recommended the introduction of 
socially useful productive work at the school stage and also made 
important recommendations for the vocationalisation of the higher 
secondary education. The report pleaded very strongly to give serious 
thought to the effective implementation of this very important aspect 
of education i.e., relating education to productivity. The rate of un- 
employment has continued to increase with the rapid expansion of 
educational facilities. The maladjustment between the supply and 
demand of educated persons is likely to assume unmanageable propor- 
tions unless effective steps are taken from now onwards. The 
discontent and frustration among our educated youth is clearly visible 
in their very irrational acts like tearing degree certificates in the 
University convocation functions. 


Meaning of Vocationalisation 

UNESCO, in its recommendation of 1974 defined it as a “Compre- 
hensive term embracing those aspects of the educational process 
involving, in addition to general education, the study of technologies 
and related sciences and the acquisition of practical skills, attitudes, 
undertaking and knowledge relating to occupations in the various 
sectors of economic and social life.” 


Merits of Vocationalisation of Education 

1, Education related to productivity. Vocational education 
contributes to the achievement of society’s goal of self-sufficiency in 
agriculture and industry by developing suitable skills. 
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2. Preparation of individuals for jobs. It prepares the indi- 
vidual to realize his own potential within the framework of economic 
development to which the individual contributes. 

3. Employment potentialities. Education does not produce jobs 
but vocationalised education makes it more timely for an individual 
to get a job or to be his own master either starting a new productive 
activity or a service which may satisfy a felt need of the community. 

4. Broadening of horizon, It leads to an understanding of the 
Scientific and technological aspects of contemporary civilisation in 
such a way that they comprehend their environment critically and 
constructively. 

5. Dignity of labour. Vocationalisation of education provides 
useful experience for the development of dignity of labour. 

6. Maximum utilisation of the material resources of the 
country. Due to lack of trained technical know-how our resources 
have remained unutilized. Vocationalisation of education provides 
suitable opportunities. 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION: 
KOTHARI COMMISSION (1964-66) 


Vocationalisation 

Another programme which can bring education into closer relation- 
ship with productivity is to give a strong vocational bias to secondary 
education and to increase the emphasis on agricultural and techno- 
logical education at the university stage. This is of special significance 
in the Indian situation where, as we have pointed out, the educational 
system has been training young persons so far mostly for government 
services and the so-called white-collared professions, The introduc- 
tion of practical subjects in secondary schools so as to divert them 
into different walks of life was first recommended as far back as in 
1882, by the Indian Education Commission. But little or no effective 
action was taken to implement the recommendations and even today 
the enrolment in the vocational courses at the secondary stage is only 
9 per cent of the total enrolment, which is among the lowest in the 
world. Even at the university stage, vocational education (other than 
for law, medicine, or teaching) was mostly ignored throughout the 
last century. Even as late as in 1917, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission pointed out that the great majority of University Students— 
about 22,000 out of 26,000—pursue purely literary courses which do 
not fit them for any but administrative, clerical, teaching and (in- 
directly) legal careers. About seventy years later, we find that the 
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overall picture has improved only slightly and the proportion of stu- 
dents at the university stage enrolled in all courses of professional 
education is only 23 per cent of the total enrolment. It may be briefly 
stated here that we visualize the future trend of school education to- 
wards a fruitful mingling of general and vocational education—general 
education containing some elements of pre-vocational and technical 
education, and vocational education, in its turn, having an element 
of general education. In the kind of society in which we will be living 
increasingly in the coming years, a complete separation between the 
two will not only be undesirable but impossible. We also expect a 
considerable expansion of professional education at the university 
stage, especially in agricultural and technological fields. 


Philosophy of Vocationalisation 

The Plus 2 Committee or the Adiseshiah Report (1978) outlined 
the philosophy of vocationalisation as, “In a country where industrial 
and agricultural production is growing, where the application of 
science and technology opens up diverse fields of activity, where 
commerce and trade and a large variety of public services are expand- 
ing rapidly, there must be an adequate supply of personnel for the 
higher administrative and professional levels, but there is a crucial 
middle level of manpower trained in certain specific competencies 
without which neither production can be increased nor services 
improved. If health services have to function and benefit the common 
man, the doctor alone can achieve nothing, unless the drugs and 
instruments are manufactured and hospital facilities established to 
reach every nook and corner of the country. This focuses our atten- 
tion on the variety and number of technical people manning the 
productive medical enterprises on the one hand, and a host of para- 
medical and technical people who make it possible for a hospital to 
function from those who take the X-ray or conduct pathological tests 
to operation theatre technicians, physiotherapists, orthopaedic assis- 
tants,"and so on. In agriculture, commerce and the string of cultural 
and welfare services, this middle-level personnel is of the utmost 
importance for the very existence of a modern society. Deficiencies, 
either in number or in training of personnel for these vocations, lead 
to poor maintenance of equipment, material and services, to frustra- 
tion for the users and high infructuous costs to the country. 

In India, although agriculture is and will remain for decades to 
come the mainstay of our economy, we have in the past been con- 
cerned mainly with industry-cum-city-oriented vocations. Facilities 
and services in rural areas have remained generally backward so that 
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the city-trained doctors, engineers and even technicians do not find 
it sufficiently attractive to settle and serve in the rural areas. Special 
attention, therefore, has to be given to raising the facilities and 
quality of life in the rural area, which implies development of parti- 
cularly those vocations which have the potential of better utilization 
of rural agricultural resources from the Servicing of tractors, tube- 
wells or other machinery to vocations such as those based on dairy/ 
fruit/vegetable/horticulture/medical plant/products, or those connect- 
ed with rural health/educational/cultural services. Therefore, in a 
Sense, vocational education has the potential of enabling us to really 
move towards equitable sharing of benefits of economic development 
towards social justice and socialism. 


Magnitude of the Vocationalisation 

The National Review Committee has described the problem as 
under: 

“The Third all-India Educational Survey reports that there are 
about 9,700 institutions in the country providing facilities for Higher 
Secondary general education, of which 4,100 are catering for the 
“rural needs” and the remaining 5,600 for “urban needs”, The 4,100 
institutions are located in district or taluk headquarters which are 
themselves urban or semi-urban centres. Of the total population of 
about 68 crores of the country, about 48 crores live in the villages 
and the remaining 14 crores in the urban centres. Yet, the rural 
population contributes only 6 lakhs of students to the higher secondary 
education, while the urban population of 14 crores contributes 9 lakhs. 
For vocational courses at this Stage there are 327 polytechnics, 361 
industrial training institutes, about 560 para-medical schools, 120 
commerce schools, 22 veterinary schools and 3 mining schools, These 
will be able to absorb about 2.5 lakhs of Students every year. This 
means that for about 35 lakhs of students the vocationalised spectrum 
recommended earlier must make provision, which is costly and diffi- 
cult, unless phased over a period of 10 to 15 years. 

“As noted earlier, all the existing vocational institutions are equip- 
ped for a total enrolment of 25 lakhs, the polytechnics admit annually 
about 400,000 students in 55 courses, at which the majority are 
designed for instruction for three years and some for two years of 
instruction: The ITI’s/apprenticeship programmes offer training in 
53/103 trades, of durations ranging from 6 months to 4 years, of 
which about 40 trades require a páss in the 10th standard examina- 
tion and provide training to about 1 lakh students. Excluding a 
dozen courses or so, the rest are designed to cater to the need of 
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industry and government services, especially in Public Works and 
Electricity Departments. The para-medical and veterinary schools 
provide training for about 5,200 students. All others such as Com- 
merce and Home Science schools may be assumed to provide for an 
additional enrolment capacity of about 50,000. To economise on 
the financial investment on infrastructural facilities, it is recommended 
that the spare capacity in these schools be used and the enrolment be 
increased through running double shifts wherever it is feasible and 
wherever further demands for technical skills and competencies arise in 
the neighbourhood, including as necessary additional new courses and 
strengthening the existing facilities. By this strategy it is possible not 
only to put the available equipment to fuller use, but also to increase 
the capacity to train an additional 50,000 students —about 10,000 in 
polytechnics, 20,000 in ITI’s and 20,000 in other vocational schools. 
Looking at the present and the immediate future, we need about 
4,000 Higher Secondary Schools to provide a variety of vocational 
courses of various durations from among the 9,700 Higher Secondary 
Schools/Intermediate Colleges/Junior Colleges to supplement the 
Polytechnics, ITI’s and Para-medical Schools and to effectively pro- 
vide vocationalised education for about 50 per cent of the students 
who pass out High Schools if the present student enrolment continues 
to remain static. To make adequate provision for and anticipated 
increase of 25% in the enrolment by 1988, an additional 1,500 schools 
for vocational courses will be needed, which means an addition of 
about 150 new schools each year commencing from 1978. Since little 
or no vocationalised education facilities are readily available for rural 
students, it is again recommended that all the new schools should be 
constructed in rural areas and should be adequately equipped. 


Recommendations of the Adiseshiah Report 1978 (or Plus 2. 

Committee) on Vocationalisation of Education 

(a) Scope of higher secondary education, The Review Com- 
mittee has suggested two broard learning components of the Higher 
Secondary stage. These have been termed as: 

1. The General Education Spectrum. 

2. The Vocationalised Spectrum. 

(b) The vocationalised course pattern, The Committee has 
recommended that the pattern of the course and the allocation of 
time for the vocationalised spectrum be: 

Course Time Allocation 

1, Language(s) 15% 

2. General Foundation Course 15% 
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3. Elective Subjects 70% 

(c) General foundation course. The objectives of the course are 
to enable the student to: 

1, Become aware of the need for rural development and self- 
employment. 

2. Understand the place of agriculture in the national economy. 

3. Develop skills and managerial abilities to run small scale and 
‘cottage industries, and 

4. Gain insight into the problems of unemployment, underemploy- 
ment and economic backwardness of India. 

Two parts of the General Foundation Course. Course is meant 
to be taught for 2 years, 4 to 5 hours per week. 

Part ‘A’ of the course is common to all vocations, From Part ‘B’ 
the unit most related to the particular vocations may be chosen: 

Part A. 1. Gandhian concept of education. 

2. Agriculture in the national economy, 

3. Rural development. 

4. Problems of urban slums. 

5. Health hygiene and sanitation. 

Part B. Any one of the 9 sections to be chosen: 

1. Small scale and cottage industries. 

2. Entrepreneurship, 

3. Co-operation and credit facilities, 

4. Marketing, 

5. Sales promotion. 


6. Unemployment, underemployment and manpower utilisation in 
India. 


7. Human relations. 
8. General exposure to world and trends and changes, 
9. Environmental protection and development. 


Suggestions to Implement the Vocationalisation 

1, Vocational courses should be terminal in character. At 
the end of a course, the students should be prepared for career or 
independent work. The knowledge imparted should be theoretical as 
well as practical. The courses should produce semi-skilled and skilled 
workers for lower level and middle level requirements. 

2. Vocational courses for drop-outs, In our country it is 
estimated that out of 100 students who join class I, only 22 reach 
class VIIL and only 16 class XU. It is, therefore, suggested that part- 
time courses should be organised for these dropouts. Separate courses 
should be devised for girls in accordance with their requirements. 
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3. Vocational institutions not to be regarded as damping 
ground for drop-outs and educationally backward pupils. It 
is extremely important that our attitude towards school should 
undergo a revolutionary change. We should form right type of 
attitude towards drop-outs, who go in for vocational institutions. 

4. Part-time vocational courses for self-employed persons. 
A few central places in the district should be selected for such 
courses. There is a great need to organise courses for the agricul- 
turist who works on the family farm. A careful study of the local 
needs should be made before the selection of various courses. 

5. Provision for on-the-job training, Provision for on-the job 
training should be made with the help of nearby industries or enter- 
prises, both of private and public sector. 

6. Provision for further training and re-training to persons 
opting for vocational courses. Provision for further training and 
re-training to persons opting for vocational courses will have to be 
assured so that they may have the chance for advance studies and 
higher specialisation if they have the capacity and will to do it. 

7. Training of village worker for agriculture extension 
programme, Short refresher courses to increase food production 
and to give a new outlook to agriculture be organised for such 
workers. 

8. Compulsory introduction of work experience in all pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Establishment of school complex 
consisting of a group of schools to provide work experience to the 
pupils individually as well as in groups will be very useful. Proper 
care should be taken to see that it does not meet the fate of basic 
education. 

9, Pre-occupational education and vocational guidance. 
There should be provision not only to provide vocational advice but 
there should also be provision for aptitude and psychological testing 
wherever possible. 

10. Placement of organised transfer from vocational 
schools to industries, or enterprises. A separate statewise agency 
should be set up for this purpose. 

11, Vocational education to become people’s movement. The 
Government may take the lead but the cooperation of the State 
Government as well as other non-governmental agencies is very 
essential. 

12. Provision of building equipment, Adequate building and 
proper equipment are essential for the implementation of any educa- 
tional programme and vocational education is no exception to it. A 
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central place in each district be selected for vocational schools with 
hostel accommodation, 

13. Adequate preparation: more challenging task. It will be 
necessary to prepare suitable textbooks and other reading material 
for various courses to be selected in different vocational schools. 

14. Training of vocational teachers. All progressive and in- 
dustrialised countries attach great importance to this training pro- 
gramme. In India also we have to give due attention to this aspect. 

15. Freeships and stipends to vocational trainees. In order 
to encourage more young boys and girls to take up vocational courses, 
freeships and stipends will be very necessary. The existing Apprentice- 
ship Scheme will have to be strengthened. 

16. Very low fees for vocational courses. Vocational courses 
of all types should be provided without charging any fees or nominal 
fees at all levels, 
` 17. Need for systematic supervision and effective adminis- 
tration of vocational education programmes. A separate de- 
partment should be established at the State level for the administra- 
tion and supervision of vocational education. 

18. Study of man power needs. It is widely felt that in India 
the expansion of vocational and technical education should be done 
with caution and with full regard to the development of organised 
industries and needs of the society. 


Conclusion 

Some years ago, we plunged into the Scheme of Multipurpose 
Schools just as we had plunged into Basic Education. These were not 
incorrect concepts, but they were not put through with sufficient 
care and sufficient detail before their implementation on a large scale. 
The results: Basic Education proved unpopular and was abolished, 
Multipurpose Schools were formally recognised to be a failure, They 
failed chiefly because we had not realised, in the first place, that the 
training of vocational or basic teachers is much more complex and 
much more expensive than its ordinary counterpart with ordinary 
teachers, It failed, in the second place, because we had not taken 
the precaution to train teachers intensively before we formally adopted 
the plan, 

Are we going to make the same mistakes all over again? We must 
ensure that vocational guidance has been built into the plan at every 
stage. 

It is conceded that in the experimental stages there are bound to 
be mistakes, but we must hope that the mistakes will not be expen- 
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sive, since we are a poor people. 


Recent Developments in Vocationalisation 

1. The Adiseshiah Report or Plus 2 National Review Committee 
(1977-78) made important recommendations for vocationalizing 
Senior Secondary Education. 

2. The States of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal and the Union Territory of Delhi and 
Pondicherry have introduced vocational courses at plus 2 stage of the 
10+-2 pattern of school education. 

3. Keeping in view the importance of vocationalisation, attempts 
are being made toreview the centrally-sponsored Scheme of Voca- 
tionalisation of Higher Secondary Education in the Sixth Plan with 
some modifications and additions as suggested by the Working Group 
on Vocationalisation (1978). Under this scheme it is proposed to 
provide financial assistance to States and Union Territories with 
legislatures for (i) Conduct of District Vocational Surveys, (ii) Curri- 
culum Development, (iii) Establishment of New Vocational Schools, 
(iv) Establishment of Creative Work Centres, (v) Purchase of Equip- 
ment and Literary Books for Vocational Courses, and (vi) Salary of 
Teachers for Vocational Courses. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
NEW DELHI 


List of Vocational Courses (Classes XI and XII) 
. Office Management and Secretarial Practice. 
. Accountancy and Auditing. 
. Stenography. 
Typing. 
. Marketing and Salesmanship. 
. Purchasing and Storekeeping. 
. Nutrition & Food Preparation: 
(i) Basic & Applied Nutrition. 
(ii) Institutional Food Management. 
(iii) Food Preparation. 
8. Textiles & Designs. 
(i) Design. 
(ii) Textile Craft. 
(iii) Painting. 
9. Dress Designing & Making: 
(i) Designing. 
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(ii) Drafting & Paper Pattern. 
(iii) Cutting & Tailoring. 
10. Marine Fisheries: 
(i) Saltwater Fish Culture. 
(ii) Marine Prawn Culture. 
(iii) Molluscas Culture. 
11. Basic Electrical Technology: 
(i) Electric Circuits. 
(ii) Electric Machine. 
(iii) Domestic Appliances. 
12. Electronic Technology: 
(i) Electric Circuits. 
(ii) Basic Circuits. 
(iii) Principles of Television System 
13. Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration: 
(i) Refrigeration. 
(ii) Air-Conditioning. 
(iii) Maintenance, Servicing & Control. 
14, Insurance: 
Besides these, the syllabi in (i) Food Preservation and Processing, 
and (ii) Canteen Management are also in the process of finalization. 
The syllabi and courses in the following vocational subjects are 
also being prepared by the subject committees: 
(i) Inland Fisheries. 
(ii) Basic Progromme in Fruits and Vegetables. 
(iii) Farm Mechanics. 
(iv) Agriculture. 
Note. Health Education is to be introduced yery shortly. 


—" 


Chapter 17 


LANGUAGE POLICY 


Evolution of the Language Policy 

Education Commission 1964-66 stressed its importance as, “The 
development of a proper language policy can also assist materially in 
social and national integration. Of the many problems which the 
country has faced since the independence, the language question has 
been one of the most complex and intractable and it still continues 
to be so. Its early and satisfactory solution is imperative fora variety 
of reasons—educational, cultural and political.” 


Development of Modern Indian Languages 

The Commission felt, “It is hardly necessary to emphasize that the 
development of the Indian languages is essential for the development 
of the Indian people and as a way of bringing together the elite and 
the masses. It can make scientific and technical knowledge more 
easily accessible to people in their own languages and thus help not 
only in the progress of industrialisation but also in the wider dis- 
semination of science and a scientific outlook.” 


Medium of Education in Schools and Colleges 

The Commission stated, “The medium selected should enable 
students to acquire knowledge with facility to express themselves with 
clarity and to think with precision and vigour. From this point of 
view, the claims of the mother-tongue are pre-eminent. 

Learning through a foreign medium compels the students to con- 
centrate on cramming instead of mastering the subject-matter. More- 
over, as a matter of sound education policy, the medium of education 
in school and higher education should generally be the same. Prior 
to 1937, the position was at least consistent. English was the medium 
in the upper stages of the school and in college education. As we 
have rightly adopted the regional languages as the media of education 
at the school stage, it follows logically that we should adopt them 
increasingly at the higher stage also”. 

Is it possible to have single medium of education at the 
University stage? The Commission wrote about this: “Jt has been 
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sometimes argued that there should be a single medium of education 


at the University stage—English for the time being, to be ultimately 
substituted by Hindi- on the ground that it would promote mobility 
of teachers and students from one part of the country to another, 
provide for easy communication between academic and professional 
men and administrator, further intellectual cooperation amongst the 
universities and help in other ways in developing a corporate intel- 
lectual life in the country. We are inclined to think, ona balance of 
considerations, that this solution is not feasible. In practice, it will 
probably mean the indefinite continuance of English as the only 
medium of education—a development we cannot support in the 
larger interests of the country. The adoption of Hindi as a common 
medium of education in higher stages in all parts of India is not 
possible for some years to come, and in non Hindi areas, it will still 
have some of the advantages associated with the use of foreign 
medium and is likely to be resisted. It would, therefore, be unwise to 
strive to reverse the present trend for the adoption of the regional 
languages as media of education at the university stage and to insist 
on the use of a common medium in higher education throughout the 
country”. 

In view of the importance of the problem, the Commission suggests 
that the UGC and the universities carefully work out a feasible 
programme suitable for each university or group of universities. 

The change over should take place as early as possible and, in 
any case, within about ten years, since the problem will only become 
more complex and difficult with the passage of time. 

A large programme of producing the needed literature in the 
Indian languages will have to be made for the training and retraining 
of teachers. Suitable safeguards should be devised, in the transitional 
stage, to prevent any lowering of standards during the process of 
change-over because of inadequate preparation. “But while we 
proceed with caution, we would do well to remember that careful 
action does not mean vacillation or tardy action, or no action at all. 
Caution is meaningful only if it is part of a policy of determined, 
deliberate and vigorous action. 

English as the medium in all-India institutions. There will, 
however, be one important exception to this general rule, namely, 
All-India Institutions which admit, in considerable numbers, students 
from the different parts of the country. These now use English as 
the medium of education, which should continue undisturbed for the 
time being. 

Change-over to Hindi in these institutions under two 
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conditions, The first is the effective development of Hindiasa 
medium of education at this level. This is a matter which can be left 
to the UGC and the institution concerned to decide. 

The second is the equally important political consideration that in 
such a change-over, the change of students from non-Hindi areas 
should not be adversely affected and that the proposal should have 
the support of the non-Hindi States. 

Simultaneously, it is necessary to make the regional languages the 
official Janguages of the regions concerned as early as possible so that 
higher services are not ‘de facto’ barred to those who study in the 
regional medium. 

Channel of international communication. English would be 
most useful library language in higher education and our most signi- 
ficant window on the world. 

It is also important to encourage the study of other foreign 
languages on a more extensive scale fora variety of academic and 
practical purposes. 

Russian has a special significance for the study of science and 
technology in the present-day world. 

In addition, French, German, Japanese, Spanish and Chinese are 
important world languages of communication and for acquiring 
knowledge and culture. All universities, some selected colleges, and 
also a small proportion of carefully selected schools should provide 
for the teaching of these languages. The knowledge of another foreign 
language (especially Russian) besides English should be a requirement 
for a doctorate degree, and in certain subjects, even for the Masters’ 
degree. 

Hindi as the link language. The Commission observed; “It is, 
however, equally obvious that English cannot serve as the link 
language for the majority of the people. It is only Hindi which can 
and should take this place in due course. As it is the official language 
of the Union and the link language of the people, all measures should 
be adopted to spread it in the non-Hindi areas. The success of this 
programme will largely depend on the extent to which it is voluntarily 
accepted by the people of these areas”. 


Basis for a Workable Three-Language Formula 

After tracing the origin of the three-language formula and the 
difficulties experienced, the Commission suggested that the following 
guiding principles would help in evolving a workable three-language 
formula in schools: 

1. Hindi is the official language 0’ the Union and is expected in 
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due course of time to become the lingua franca of the country. Its 
ultimate importance in the language curriculum will be secondary 
only to that of the mother tongue. 

2. English will continue to enjoy a high status so only as it remains 
the principal medium of education at the university stage, and the 
language of administration at the Centre and in many of the States. 
Even after the regional languages become media in higher education 
in the universities, a working knowledge of English will be a valuable 
asset for all students and a reasonable proficiency in the language 
will be necessary for those who proceed to the university. 

3. The degree of proficiency that can be acquired in learning a 
language at school depends not only on the number of years during 
which it is learnt but also on the motivation of the students, the 
stage at which it is studied, the types of teachers and equipment 

-provided and the methods of teaching adopted. A short period under 
favourable conditions might achieve better results than a longer 
period without proper facilities. While arguments can be advanced 
for introducing a child to a second language at a very early age, 
the provision of qualified and competent teachers for teaching the 
language to millions of children in our primary schools would be a 
very formidable task. 

4. The most suitable stage for making the learning of three langu- 
ages compulsory appears to be the lower secondary stage (Classes 
VIII-X) where smaller numbers of pupils are involved and better 
facilities and teaching personnel can be provided. It is also desirable 
to stagger the introduction of two additional languages so that one 
is started at the higher primary stage and the other at the lower 
secondary stage, after the first additional language has been mastered 
to some extent. In a good school, three years of compulsory study 
would probably be adequate for gaining a working knowledge of the 
third language, but arrangements should be made for its study for a 
longer period on an optional basis. 

5. The stage at which Hindi or English should be introduced on a 
compulsory basis as a second language and the period for which it 
should be taught will depend on local motivation and need, and 
should be left to the discretion of each State. 

6. At no stage should the learning of four languages be made 
compulsory, but provision should be made for the study of four 
or even more languages on a voluntary basis. 


Three-Language Formula 
The following is the summary of the Recommendations of the 
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Education Commission on the Three-Language Formula: 

Classes I-IV, The study of only one language should be com- 
pulsory. It will naturally be mother-tongue. 

Classes V-VII. The study of two languages should be compulsory 
at this stage. The second language may be either the official language 
of the Union (Hindi) or the associate official language of the Union 
(English), so long as it is thus recognized. 

Classes VIII-X. The study of three languages should be obligatory 
at this stage and one of these three languages should be the official 
language of the Union or the associate official language whichever 
was not taken up in Classes V-VII. 

Classes XI-XII. The study of two languages should be come 


pulsory. 


Implications of the Modified Formula 

Lower primary stage. “At the lower primary stage only one 
language should be studied compulsorily—the mother-tongue or the 
regional language, at the option of the pupil. In the case of the vast 
majority of pupils, the language of study at this stage will be the 
regional language which will also be their mother tongue. Some 
children belonging to the linguistic minorities may also opt for 
instruction in the regional language, because of its great advantages; 
but this cannot be forced on them, and they have the right under the 
Constitution to have facilities provided for their primary education 
through their mother-tongues. The State Governments should, there- 
fore, provide primary schools teaching through the mother-tongue 
for the children of linguistic minorities if they desire to have such an 
education, subject to the usual condition approved by the Education 
Ministers’ Conference (1949) that the minimum number of such 
children should be 10 in a class or 40 in a school. It is desirable that 
such children should have a working knowledge of the regional 
language also. Facilities for its study should, therefore, be provided 
on an optional basis from Class III onwards. We do not favour 
making the study of regional language compulsory at this stage for 
children of linguistic minorities, as has been done in some States at 
present. We also are not in favour of teaching English as a second 
language at this stage. 

Higher primary stage. At the higher primary stage only two 
languages should be studied on a compulsory basis: (i) the mother- 
tongue or the regional language, and (ii) the official or the associate 
official language of the Union. For almost all the pupils in the Hindi 
areas and for majority of them in the non-Hindi areas English will 
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probably be the second language, but a large proportion of the pupils 
in non-Hindi areas may also opt for Hindi. In addition, facilities 
should be provided for the study of a third language on an optional 
basis, so that the children in Hindi areas whose mother tongue is not 
Hindi and the children in non-Hindi areas who have taken English as 
the second language may study the official language of the Union, if 
they so desire. 

Lower secondary stage. At the lower secondary stage (classes 
VIH-X) a study of three languages should be obligatory, and a 
student should be under an obligation to study either the official 
language of the Union or the associate official language which he had 
not elected at the higher primary stage. By and large, the pupils in 
the Hindi areas will study Hindi, English and modern Indian 
language, while the vast majority of pupils in non-Hindi areas will 
learn the regional language, Hindi and English. In the selection of 
the modern Indian language in Hindi-speaking areas, the criterion 
should be the motivation of the pupils for studying the language. For 
instance, in the border areas of à State, people are generally interested 
in studying the regional language across the border and this could 
well be the third language to be studied. 

It is true that English will be the most important library language 
to be studied at this stage. We, however, think that it is also necessary 
to encourage the study of other important library languages like 
Russian, German, French, Spanish, Chinese or Japanese. Facilities for 
their study should be provided in a few selected schools in each State 
and it should be open to the students to study them, either in addition 
to, or in lieu of English or Hindi. Similarly, provision should be made 
in a few selected schools in non-Hindi areas, for the study of modern 
Indian languages other than Hindi and the regional language. It 
should be open to the students to study them, either in addition to, 
or in lieu of English or Hindi. Similarly, provision should be made in 
afew selected schools in the non-Hindi areas, for the study of 
modern Indian languages other than Hindi and the regional language. 
It should be open to the students to study these languages, as stated 
earlier with regard to library languages, either in addition to or in 
lieu of either English or Hindi. 

Higher secondary classes. In the higher secondary classes which 
serye largely as a preparatory stage for higher education, only two 
languages need be made compulsory and the students should have 
the option to select any two of the three languages studied earlier or 
a combination of any two languages taken from the following groups: 
(i) modern Indian languages; (ii) modern foreign languages; classical 
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languages—Indian and foreign. There is of course no bar to a student 
studying one or more additional languages on an optional basis. 


Position of the Official Language in the Formula 

The three-language formula as modified above is elastic and more 
likely to meet the varied linguistic needs of the people rather than the 
rigid approaches which are commonly adopted. For instance: 

1. A study of English and Hindiin our proposal, would be indi- 
cated, not in terms of years of study, but in terms of hours of study 
and the level of attainment. There would be two prescribed levels of 
attainment in each of these languages—one for those who study it for 
a period of three years and the other for those who study it for a 
period of six years. 

2. For most children completing lower secondary stage, two of the 
three languages learnt will be Hindi and English—the two link 
languages of the country—which function as instruments of national 
and social integration. Some need only a working knowledge of Hindi 
or English while others require a greater proficiency in them. The 
flexible curriculum which we have proposed would cater for these 
separate needs. 

3. Although English would be the most important library language 
to be studied, a certain number of students will study a library 
language other than English in all parts of the country. 

4. In every linguistic region, there will be a certain number of 
students studying other modern Indian languages and thereby open- 
ing up multiple channels of internal communication. 

This elastic approach to the language problem, it is hoped, will 
promote a better cultural communication between the different 
linguistic groups in the country and promote a better international 
understanding. 


Three-Language Formula at the University Stage 

The Commission is of the view that this would place a heavy 
language load on students and lead to a waste of scarce resources and 
deterioration of standards of subject knowledge in higher education. 
In higher education, the study of a language should not be compul- 
sory. 

Study of Hindi. “Although in the modified three-language formula 
recommended by us, a certain proportion of students may not study 
Hindi as a second or third language beyond a period of three years, 
we would like to lay the utmost stress on the importance of the study 
of the language and the necessity of organising nationwide pro- 
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gramme for promoting such study on a voluntary basis, As Hindi is 
the link language among the masses, it is necessary that every person 
should have at least a working knowledge of Hindi as a channel of 
internal communication in all parts of India and that those who will 
have to use it as the official language either at the Centre or in the 
States acquire a much higher proficiency in it. But in our opinion, 
the cause of Hindi, and also of national integration, would be better 
served if its study beyond a certain point is not forced on unwilling 
section of the people. We have no doubt that boys and girls will 
study Hindi more intensively if there is adequate motiviation. This 
motivation largely depends on the extent to which Hindi becomes in 
effect a language of administration. It is also related to the manner 
in which Hindi develops and becomes enriched so that people in 
non-Hindi areas may turn to it for knowledge and cultural nourish- 
ment.” 

International numerals, The numerals now taught in schools 
vary from language to language. We recommend that all modern 
Indian languages should adopt the international numerals which, in 
a way, are really Indian in origin. This is a simple reform which will 
lead to great convenience. 

Study of English. In view of the importance of English, for a long 
time to come, to continue as “library language” in the field of higher 
education, a strong foundation in the language will have to be laid at 
the school stage. The Commission recommended that its teaching may 
begin in Class V, but it is also realised that for many pupils, parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, its study will not commence before Class 
VIII. 

The study of classical languages. We recognise the importance 
of the study of classical languages and of the special claim that 
Sanskrit has on the national system of education. But we do not 
agree with the proposal to include Sanskrit o: other classical 
languages in the three-language formula. In our opinion, this 
formula has to be restricted to the modern Indian languages only. 
We are in favour of the proposal of adopting a combined course of 
the mother-tongue and Sanskrit. But this is not a very popular pro- 
posal. Under these circumstances classical languages can be provided 
in the school curriculum on an optional basis only, This may be done 
from Class VIII onwards. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


A pragmatic approach. “The Commission has suggested a more 
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pragmatic three-language formula which should serve as a practical 
basis of compromise on various schools of thought on this vexed 
question.” (National Solidary, 7 July, 1966) 
Language formula welcomed. “The Commission has also given 
a clear lead in regard to the language controversy.” 
(Educational India, July 1966) 
A balance struck. “The attempt, perhaps inevitably is to strike a 
balance between the vehement opposition to Hindi in certain areas 
and the need to evolve a national language to ensure national 
integration in the long run. The Commission’s approach to clevation 
of standard without attempting to aggravate mutual suspicions is 
perhaps the best in the prevailing circumstatances.” 
(The Patriot, July 1966) 
The language question handled tactfully. “No issue in the 
field of education is so charged with emotion as the one concerning 
the place of languages in the school curriculum. The Education 
Commission has been careful to handle it with the utmost tact.” 
(Editorial, Times of India) 
Original and significant contribution, Dr D.S. Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Osmania University commented: “In one respect the 
Commission has made an original and significant contribution which 
should satisfy all educationists and that is the modification in the 
currently accepted three-language formula.” It is educationally sound 
and should be accepted even from the point of view of political ex- 
pediency.” (Deccan Chronicle, July 1966) 
Greater role for Sanskrit urged. The Education Commission 
made a ‘serious mistake’ by putting Sanskrit on a par with Arabic, 
Dr Dey Raj Chanana, an eminent Sanskrit scholar says. 
(Patriot, July 17, 1966) 
Govind Das for two languages. Seth Govind Das, MP, Presi- 
dent of All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, commenting on the 
Education Commission’s recommendations regarding the three- 
language formula and the position of English in it, said: “I do not 
understand why English should be a compulsory language to be 
taught to the students. Iam not against learning of English or any 
other language but there should not be any compulsion in this res- 
pect, This Commission has recommended a modified three-language 
formula which in its context meant that it will not be necessary for 
students to learn Hindi which is constitutionally the official language 
of the Union. This formula in my view is quite anti-national and 
against the Constitution.” (Patriot, July 3, 1966) 
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Languages as the Medium at the University Stage 

Use of Regional Languages. 83 universities and institutions 
deemed to be universities are using the regional languages as media 
of instruction at different levels including the honours, post-graduate 
and professional courses (with the exception of M.B.B.S.). Percentage 
of students who answered the question papers in regional languages 
during 1977 examinations relating to 32 universities revealed that an 
increasing number of students are now opting for the regional 
languages. Generally speaking, the percentage varies from 60 to 100. 
However, the percentage is on the lower side in universities in some 
States and in respect of courses in commerce, law and education. 


Media of Instruction 

(a) According to information available with the University Grants 
Commission out of 115 universities, regional languages are being used 
as media of instruction at different levels in 83 universities and insti- 
tutions deemed to be universities (as on Ist July, 1978). The position 
is given in the Table 17.1. 


TABLE 17.1: REGIONAL LANGUAGES AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION 


Course No. of Universities Course No. of Universities 
offering regional offering regional 
languages as languages as 
media media 


Arts, Science and 
Commerce Courses 


B.A./B.A. (Hons.) 66 B.Sc. (Ag.) ‘ 11 

B.Sc./B.Sc. (Hons.) 51 M.Sc. (Ag.) 

B.Com./B.Com. (Hons.) 55 B.V.Sc. 1 

M.A. 4l 

M.Sc. 29 B.A.M.S./ 

M.Com. 31 B.U.A.M. 18 
B.Pharm. 1 
B.Lib.Sc. 2 
B.B.M./B.1.M. 2 
B.F.A. 3 
B.Music 

Professional Courses š 

LL.B. 29 M.Music 2 

LL.M. 3 B.J. 2 

B.E. 1 B.S.W. 2 

B.Ed. 38 B.P.E. 2 

M.Ed. 15 M.P.E 2 
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Six universities viz. Bundelkhand, Garhwal, Kashi Vidyapith, 
Magadh, Sampurnanand Sanskrit and Gujarat Vidyapith use regional 
languages exclusively as media of instruction. 

(b) Regional languages are being used as media of instruction in 
nearly 50% of the universities at the B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com, levels 
and 20-30 per cent at the M.A., M.Sc. and M.Com. levels. This 
means that the problems relating to preparation of. reading and 
reference materials and the training of teachers in the use of regional 
languages should receive the highest priority in arts, science and 
commerce courses. 

(c) In so far as professional courses are concerned, regional 
languages are being used in more than about 20 per cent universities 
in law and education only. In the other professional courses, the 
number of universities using regional languages is still small. The 
immediate problem, therefore, concerns courses in law and education. 

(d) It is, however, interesting to note that there is no area of 
professional education (except M.B.,B.S.) where regional languages 
are not being tried out as media of instruction in one or more univer- 
sities. 


Media of Examinations 

Information as on Ist July, 1978 regarding the option to use 
regional languages as media of examinations is available in respect of 
102 universities. It is seen that, by and large, universities which permit 


TABLE 17.2: REGIONAL LANGUAGES AS MEDIA OF EXAMINATIONS 


Course No. of Universities Course No. of Universities 
permiting regional permiting regional 
languages as languages as 
media media 
Arts, Science, B.F.A. 2 
Commerce Courses M. Music 4 
B.A./B.A. (Hons.) 59 BS.W. 3 
B.Sc./B.Sc. (Hons.) 47 M.S.W. 2 
B.Com./B.Com. (Hons.) 52 B.E./B.Tech. 2 
M.A. 40 B.Ed. 30 
M.Sc. 18 M.Ed. 14 
M.Com, 29 B.A.M.S./B.U.M,S. 12 
Dip./Cert 8 LLB, 21 
LL.M. 7 
Prefessional Courses 
B.Sc. Nursing 1 B.Sc. (Ag.) 2 
B.Lib.Sc. 4 M.Sc. (Ag.) 1 
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regional languages as media of examinations also offer instructions 
through the regional languages and there are only a few universities 
where regional languages are used as media of examinations but not 
as media of instructions. 


Popularisation of Regional Languages 

A working group set up by the U.G.C. on the introduction of 
regional languages as media of instruction made the following re- 
commendations: 

(i) The University Grants Commission should provide and ear- 
mark grant for the publication of reading materials in the regional 
languages at the undergraduate level on the basis of the guidelines 
already formulated by the Commission for the publications. 

(ii) The colleges included under COSIP and COHSSIP should be 
encouraged to bring out reading and reference materials in the 
Tegional languages. 

(iii) While the choice of authors and books to be written in regional 
languages should be left to the universities, the subject panels may 

idenitify outstanding authors in different subjects who could be asked 
to write books and reference materials in the regional languages and 
whose works could then be translated into other regional languages. 

(iv) The Ministry of Education may be requested to enter into 
bilateral agreements wherever necessary in order to facilitate the 
translation of standard books into regional languages without 
infringement of copyright. 

(v) The Ministry of Education may also be requested to bring out 
and index all the books and reading materials in the regional 
languages giving subject-wise and author-wise information for dis- 
semination to universities and colleges. 

(vi) Universities may be encouraged to bring out synopsis or trans- 
lations of articles appearing in learned journals for timely circulation 
to students using regional languages as media of examinations. 

(vii) The Group Strongly recommended the closest possible co- 
ordination between academics in the universities and the Book Pro- 
duction Boards/Granth Academies at the State level in regard to the 
selection of titles and publication of reading materials in the regional 
languages. Such coordination along with a well-conceived sales policy 


would ensure effective utilization of the materials brought out from 
time to time. 


Chapter 18 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


The special responsibility of maintenance and determination of stand- 
ards in higher education is that of the Central Government. This 
responsibility is discharged mainly through the University Grants 
Commission. Moreover a number of educational and research in- 
stitutions in the field of higher education have come into being under 
Central auspices since independence. These are: (i) Central Univer- 
sities; (ii) Indian Council of Social Science Research; (iii) Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Simla; and (iv) Shastri Indo-Canadian 
Institute, New Delhi. Besides, the Ministry of Education implements. 
a number of schemes in this field, particularly relating to academic 
collaboration between India and other countries as well as inter- 
national programmes of collaboration. 

The Seven Central Universities are: 

1. Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

2. Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

. University of Delhi, Delhi. 

. University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad . 

. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
. North Hill University, Shillong. 

. Visva Bharati, Santiniketan. 

Types of universities. A University can be established only by 
an Act of either Union Parliament or a State legislature and enjoys. 
internal autonomy. There are at present 85 universities operating 
under Acts passed by the Central or State legislatures. Five of these 
universities are incorporated under Acts of the Central legislature. 
They are also financed by the Central Government and, therefore, are 
known 2s the Central Universities. 

Affiliating universities. The universities recognize exterftal 
colleges offering instruction in its courses of studies. They are diffused 
over a large area and keep within their fold scattered colleges. 

The unitary universities. A ‘Unitary’ university has been 
defined as “one usually localised in a single centre, in which the 
whole of the teaching is conducted by teachers appointed by or under 
the control of the University. Tt has full control over its administra- 
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tion, teachers and teachings. 

The Federal Universities. The main characteristics of a 
university of this type are (i): The university and its constituent 
colleges are situated in close proximity of each other. (ii) Each con- 
stituent college is actively engaged in a work of a University standard. 
(iii) Each constituent college is prepared to forgo some measure of 
its autonomy in order to share in and contribute to the type and 
government of the university as a whole. (iv) The actual teaching, as 
far as possible, be provided by the constituent colleges under the 
guidance of the university. 

University Grants Commission. Usually abbreviated to UGC, 
it is a statutory body for the purpose of allocation and disbursement 
of grants to universities and responsible for co-ordination and main- 
tenance of standards of the Universities. Earlier, it was University 
Grants Committee set up in 1945, in response to the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Sargent Plan. From a Committee it became a 
‘Commission in 1953 on the recommendation of the University Educa- 
tion Commission. Under the UGC Act of 1956, it received its 
Statutory status, Besides being paying, allocating and dispensing 
body, the UGC performs numerous other functions. Its significant 
achievements include the introduction of the three-year degree course, 
Promotion of research, revision of pay scales, improvement of 
libraries and laboratories and raising of standards. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION OR 
DR RADHAKRISHNAN COMMISSION 1948-49 


After independence the first action of a great significance to be taken 
by the Government of India in the field of education was the appoint- 
ment of the University Education Commission under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr S$. Radhakrishnan, a distinguished scholar and former 
Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University who rose to become the 
second President of India. The Report of the Commission is a docu- 
ment of great importance as it has guided the development of Uni- 
versity education in India since independence. The Commission was 
appointed by the Government of India to report on Indian University 
Education and suggest improvements and extensions that may be 
desirable to suit present and future requirements of the country, 

Terms of Reference. The terms of reference of the Com- 
mission were to consider and make recommendations in regard to: 

(a) The aims and objects of university education and research in 
India. 
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(b) The changes considered necessary and desirable in the con- 
stitution, control, functions and jurisdiction of universities in India 
and their relations with Government, Central and Provincial. 

(c) The Finance of Universities. 

(d) The maintenance of the highest standards of teaching and 
examination in the universities and colleges under their control. 

(e) The courses of study in the universities with special reference 
to the maintenance of a sound balance between the Humanities and 
the Sciences and between Pure Science and Technological Training 
and the duration of such courses. 

(f) The standards of admission to university courses of study with 
reference to the desirabilities of an independent university entrance 
examination and the avoidance of unfair discrimination which militates 
against Fundamental Right 23(2). 

(g) The medium of instruction in the universities. 

(h) The provision for advanced study in Indian culture, history, 
literatures, languages, philosophy and fine arts. 

(i) The need for more universities on a regional or other basis. 

(j) The organisation of* advanced research in all branches of 
knowledge in the universities and institutes of higher research in a 
well co-ordinated fashion avoiding waste of effort and resources. 

(k) Religious instruction in the universities. 

(l) The special problems of the Banaras Hindu University, the 
Aligarh Muslim University, the Delhi University and other institu- 
tions of an all-India character. 

(m) The qualifications, conditions of service, salaries, privileges 
and functions of teachers and the encouragement of original research 
by teachers. 

(n) The discipline of students, hostels and the organisation of 
tutorial work and any other matter which is germane to a complete 
and comprehensive enquiry into all aspects of university education 
and advanced research in India. 


Major Recommendations of the University Education Com- 
mission 
1. Aims of Education 
(i) To teach that life has a meaning. 
(ii) To awaken the innate ability to live the life of soul by develop- 
ing wisdom. 
(iii) To acquaint with the social philosophy which should govern 
all our institutions—educational as well as economic and political, 
(iv) To train for democracy. 
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(v) To train for self-development. 

(vi) To develop certain values like fearlessness of mind, strength 
of conscience and integrity of purpose. 

(vii) To acquaint with cultural heritage for its regeneration. 

(viii) To enable to know that education is a life-long process. 

(ix) To develop understanding of the present as well as of the 
past. 

(x) To impart vocational and professional training. 

2. Teaching Staff 

There be four classes of Teacher-Professors, Readers, Lecturers 
and Instructors. Promotion from one category to another to be solely 
on grounds of merit. 

3. Standard of Teaching 

(a) The standard of admission to the University course should 
correspond to that of the Intermediate examination i.e., after the 
completion of 12 years of study at a school and in the Intermediate 
College. + 

(b) To avoid overcrowding at universities and colleges, the maxi- 
mum number in the Arts and Science faculties of a teaching uni- 
versity be fixed at 3,000 and in affiliated college at 1,500. 

(c) The number of working days be substantially increased to 
ensure a minimum of 180 in the year, exclusive of examination days. 
4, Courses of Study 

Without unnecessary delay, the principles and practice of general 
education be introduced so as to correct the extreme specialisation 
which now is common in our intermediate and degree programmes. 
5. Post-Graduate Training and Research 

(a) A Ph. D. student should not become a narrow specialist, but 
his grasp of his subject should be characterised both by breadth and 
depth. 

(b) University teachers should give the community punctuality, 
efficiency and devotion to duty in relation to their teaching work and 
new ideas and newer methods in relation to their research work. 

6. Professional Education 

(a) Agriculture. The study of agriculture in primary, secondary and 
higher education be given high priority in national economic planning. 
So far as is feasible, agricultural education be given a rural setting. 

(b) Commerce. A commerce student should be given Opportunities 
for practical work in three or four different kinds of firms, 

(c) Education. The course be remodelled and more time given to 
school practice and more weight to practice in assessing the students’ 
performances. 
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(d) Engineering and technology. The number of engineering schools 
of different grades be increased particularly for training of grades 
4 & 5 (foremen, craftsmen, draftsmen, overseers, etc.) 

In establishing new engineering colleges or institutes there be fresh, 
critical inquiry as to the types of engineering service needed in India. 
Uncritical repetition and imitation of existing institutions here and 
abroad should be avoided. 

(e) Law. A three-year degree course be offered in special legal 
subjects. Students pursuing degree courses in Jaw shall not be per- 
mitted to carry other degree courses simultaneously except in a few 
instances where advanced students have proved their interest and 
are studying related subjects in law and some other fields. 

(f) Medicine. The maximum number of admission to a medical 
college be 100, provided the staff and equipment for that number 
are available. 

7. Religious Education 

(a) All educational institutions should start work with a few 
minutes for silent meditation. . 

(b) In the first year lives of the great religious leaders like 
Gautama the Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, 
Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, Gandhi 
be taught. 

(c) In the second year some selections of a universal character 
from the scriptures of the world be studied. 

(d) In the third year, the central problems of the philosophy of 
religion be considered. 

8. Medium of Instruction 

(a) The Federal Language be developed through the assimilation 
of words from various sources and the retention of words which 
have already entered into Indian languages from different sources. 

(b) International technical and scientific terminology be adopted, 
the borrowed words be properly assimilated. 

(c) For the medium of instruction for higher education, English 
be replaced as early as practicable by an Indian language which can- 
not be Sanskrit on account of vital difficulties. 

(d) (i) Pupils at the Higher Secondary and University stages be 
made conversant with three languages—the regional language, the 
Federal language and English (the last one in order to acquire the 
ability to read books in English); and 

(ii) For the Federal language one script, Devanagri, be employed 
and some of its defects be removed. 

(e) English be studied in High Schools and in the Universities in 
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"order that we may keep in touch with the living stream of ever- 
growing knowledge. 
9, Examination 

(a) A university degree should not be required for Government 
administrative services. Special State examinations for recruitment 
to the various services should be organised. 

(b) No credit is given, at present for class-work in courses except 
sometimes in the case of practical work. Such credit shoule be 
given. 

(c) Three years will be involved for the first degree. 

(d) The standards for success at the examination should, as far as 
possible, be uniform in the various universities and should be raised. 
A candidate should get 70% or more marks to secure a first class, 
193 % to 69% for a second and at least 40% for a third. 

10. Students —their Activities and Welfare 

(a) Two years of physical education be required for all students, 
men and women, except those who are physically unfit or who are in 
-the National Cadet Corps. 

(b) Hostels be constructed in blocks of not more than fifty 
students per block, with common rooms and dining halls for four 
or five blocks. 

(c) University Unions should be as free as possible from political 

~ activities. 

(d) An Advisory Board of Student Welfare be organised in Uni- 
versities which do not have such a body. 

11. Women’s Education 

(a) Women students in general should be helped to secure their 
normal places in a normal society, both as citizens and as women, 
and to prepare for it. College programmes should be so designed that 
it will be possible for them to do so, 

(b) Standards of courtesy and social responsibility should be em- 
phasised on the part of men in mixed colleges. 

12. Constitution and Control 
- (a) University education be placed on the Concurrent List. 

(b) The concern of the Central Government with the universities 
be with regard to finance, co-ordination of facilities in the special 
subjects, adoption of national policies, ensuring minimum standards 
of efficient administration and liaison between universities and 
national research laboratories and scientific surveys etc, 

13. Finance 
The University Grants Commission was set up for allocation of 


grants. 
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14, Rural Universities 
Special attention be paid to the development of higher education 
in rural areas. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE EDUCATION 
COMMISSION 1964-66 


1. Objectives of universities. In broad terms, the functions of 
the universities in the modern world may be said to be the follow- 
ing: 

(i) To seek and cultivate new knowledge, to engage vigorously 
and fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, and to interpret old knowledge 
and benefits in the light of new needs and discoveries. x 

(ii) To provide the right kind of leadership in all walks of life, to 
identify gifted youth and help them develop their potential to the 
full by cultivating physical fitness, developing the powers of the 
mind and cultivating right interests, attitudes and moral intellectual 
values. 

(iii) To provide society with competent men and women trained 
in agriculture, arts, medicine, science and technology and various 
other professions, who will also be cultivated individuals, imbued 
with a sense of social purpose. : 

(iv) To strive to promote equality and social justice and to reduce 
social and cultural differences through diffusion of education. 

(v). To foster in the teachers and students, and through them in 
society generally, the attitudes and values needed for developing the 
good life in individual and society. 

_ (vi) To provide part-time and correspondence courses and exten- 
sion programmes of various kinds so as to provide varied educational 
facilities for widening clientele. S 

(vii) To undertake carefully worked out programmes for school 
improvement. 

2, Selective admissions. Since the demand for higher education 
willbe much larger than the provision that can be made for it or is 
needed on the basis of manpower needs, a system of selective admis- 
sions will have to adopted. 

3, Part-time education, Opportunities for part-time education 
(Correspondence courses, evening colleges) should be extended widely 
and should include courses in science and technology. 

4. College size. A’college should normally have a minimum en- 
rolment of 500 and it would be preferable to raise it to 1,000 or 
more in as many colleges as possible, 
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5. Education of women. At present, the proportion of women 
students to men students in higher education is 1 : 4. This should be 
increased to about 1:3 to meet the requirements for educated 
women in different fields. 

6. Study of humanities. The need for strengthening the humani- 
ties cannot be overstressed. In science education, we shall have to 
depend inevitably on developments in advanced countries with which 
we will not be able to catch up in the foreseeable future. To redress 
the imbalance, our scholars should strive to make significant contri- 
butions to the sum total of human knowledge and experience in the 
fields of the social and pedagogical sciences and humanistic studies, 
where our old traditions and the present challenges posed by social 
-development present unique opportunities for creative work. 

1, Educational research. Urgent steps have to be taken to deve- 
lop educational research and relate it effectively to the formulation 

_ of educational policies and improvement of education. It is desirable 

‘to'set up a National Academy of Education consisting of eminent 
educationists, broadly on the lines of the National Institute of 
Science, to promote educational thought and research. An Educa- 
tion Research Council should be set up in the Ministry of Education 
for the promotion of research, 

+ 8, Major universities. The most important reform in higher 
education is the development of some ‘major universities’ where first 
class post-graduate work and research would be Possible and whose 
standards would be comparable to the best institutions of their type 
in any part of the world. The UGC should select, as soon as 
possible, from amongst the existing universities, about six universities 
(including one of the IIT’s and one agricultural University) for deve- 
lopment as major universities, _ 

9. Medium of education, The regional languages should be 
adopted as media of education at the university Stage in phased pro- 
gramme spread over ten years. At the earlier stage of the under- 
graduate course, the bulk of the instruction may be given through 
the regional language while at the post-graduate stage, it may be in 
English. The teaching of important library languages other than 
English should be stressed, in particular the study of Russian, on a 
larger scale, 

10. Student services. Student services are not merely a welfare 
activity but constitute an integral part- of education. These should 
include orientation” for new students, health services, residential 
facilities, guidance and counselling including vocational Placement, 
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student activities and financial'aid. 
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1], Student discipline, Education should enable young men and 
women to learn and practise civilized forms of behaviour and to 
commit themselves to special values of significance. The responsibi- 
lity for indiscipline taking place is multilateral and no effective solu- 
tion is possible unless each agency—students, parents, teachers, State 
Governments and political parties— does its own duty. Earnest efforts 
should be made to remove the educational deficiences that contribute 
to student unrest. 

The incentives to positive discipline have tocome from opportuni- 
ties that the institution presents to the intellectual and social de- 
mands it makes on the students. The whole university life should be 
treated as one and polarization between teachers, students and 
administration should be avoided. 

12. University autonomy. The proper sphere of university auto- 
nomy lies in the selection of students, the appointment and promo- 
tion of teachers and the determination of courses of study, methods 
of teaching and thé selection of areas and problems of research. 

13, Role and appointment of the vice-chancellors. The Vice- 
Chancellor should, as a rule, be a distinuigshed educationist or 
eminent scholar with adequate administrative experience. The term 
of office of the Vice-Chancellor should be five years and he should 
not be appointed for more than two terms in the same university. 
All posts of Vice-Chancellors should be whole time and carry a 
salary. The retirement age for the Vice-Chancellor should be 65 
years. 

14, Inter-University Board. All statutory or deemed universities 
should become members of the IUB automatically. The degree or 
diplomas granted by a statutory or deemed university in India should 
receive automatic recognition from all the other statutory or deemed 
universities. 

15. The University Grants Commission. Al] higher education 
should be regarded as an integrated whole and the UGC should 
eventually represent the entire spectrum of higher education. The 
UGC should consist of 12 to 15 members; not more than one-third - 
should be officials of government and at least one-third from the 
universities, The responsibility of co-ordinating standards should 
continue to vest in one body, viz., the UGC, State UGCs should not, 
therefore, be created. The visiting committees appointed by the UGC 
should visit each university every three years and work in greater 
detail and depth. 

16. Agricultural universities. At least one agricultural university 

should be established in each State, : 
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17. Agricultural polytechnics, Agricultural polytechnics at 
post-mariculation level should be organised on a priority basis. 

A UGC type organisation for technical education with a full time 
chairman should be set up with adequate representation from 
UGC, professional bodies, industry and concerned ministries. 


Problems of Higher Education 

The University Grants Commission analysed the following pro- 
blems in ‘Development of Higher Education in India; A Policy 
Framework’ 1978 and outlined the future programme. 

1. Role of the university system. 

2. Access to higher education. 

3. Improvement of standards. 

4. Restructuring of courses. 

5. Post-graduate education and research. 
` 6. Diversification of courses. 

7. Decentralisation. 

_ 8. Autonomous colleges. 

9. Academic freedom. 

10. Medium of instruction. 

11. Extension services. 

12, Student discipline. 

13. Role of UGC. 

I, Role of the university system. The university system has 
important responsibilities to the society as a whole as well as to the 
educational system itself. The significance of the traditional func- 
tions of acquisition, preservation, dissemination and extension of the 
frontier of knowledge, the balanced education of individuals and the 
training ‘of high level personnel for all walks of life is obvious, But 
a modern university, especially in a developing country like ours, has 
to undertake several other functions as well. It must, for instance, 

—inculcate and promote basic human values and the capacity to 

_ choose between alternative value systems; 
— preserve and foster our great cultural traditions and blend 
_ them with essential elements from other cultures and peoples; 

—Ppromote a rational outlook and scientific temper; 

—enrich the Indian languages and promote their use as impor- 
tant means of communication, national development and unity; 

— promote the development of the total personality of the 
Students and inculcate in them a commitment to society through 
involvement in national service programme: 

—act as an objective critic of society and assist in the formula- 
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tion of national objectives and programmes for their realization; 

—promote commitment to the pursuit of excellence; 

— promote the development of science and technology and of an 
indigenous capability to apply it effectively with special emphasis 
on national problems; and above all 

—contribute to the improvement of the entire educational system 
so. as to subserve the community. 

II. Access to Higher Education, Admission to post-elementary 
education should be linked to talent and aptitude. We should not 
also deny the right of an individual to life-long learning or to study 
to the highest extent he is capable of, although the state has every 
right to decide how its subsidy for such education is to be regulated 
on the basis of talent and social justice. Our policy in relation to 
further expansion of all post-clementary (and especially higher) edu- 
cation has, therefore, to be based on several conflicting considera- 
tions. On the one hand, we cannot ignore the increasing demand for 
higher education from all sections of the people and especially from 
the weaker sections who consider it an almost exclusive channel of 
vertical mobility. On the other hand, we cannot also ignore or under- 
emphasize some aspects of the situation such as the inability of the 
economy to absorb its products, the growing spectre of educated un- 
employment, lack of resources in men, materials and money which 
often makes expansion lead to dilution of standards, and the un- 
academic considerations that drive thousands of young persons to 
the universities 

The policy to be adopted in this regard should, therefore, consist 
of the following: (i) adoption of measures which will reduce pressures 
on the University system, such as effective yocationalization at the 
secondary stage, delinking most of the jobs from degrees, and chang- 
ing the present recruitment policies which virtually make a degree a 
minimum qualification for any good job; (ii) exercising great restraint 
in the establishment of new institutions, which should not be set-up 
(except in backward areas) unless their need is clearly established on 
sound academic considerations and adequate resources in terms of 
men, materials and money are available; (iii) planning the location of 
new institutions very carefully and rationalising that o! the existing 
ones to the extent possible; (iv) adopting a policy of selective admis- 
sions to full-time institutions of higher education at first degree and 
post-graduate levels on the basis of merit with reservation of at least 
half the seats for all weaker sections; (v) enabling talented but econo- 
mically weaker students to pursue their studies'on a whole-time basis 
by ensuring to them the full cost of their education through appro- 
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priate bursaries, for which funds may be raised from public and 
private bodies; (vi) providing facilities for expansion of higher educa- 
tion through channels of non-formal education such as correspon- 
dence courses; and (vii) opening Board and University examinations 
to private candidates to encourage self-study. 

The policy outlined above will create the essential basic conditions 
for the proper development of higher education. It will also ensure 
that expansion of facilities in post-elementary education will not be 
at the cost of quality (which is what often happens at present) that 
non-formal post-clementary education, where the unit cost of educa- 
tion is appreciably lower, shall be available to all who desire it and 
_ qualify for it, that the access of the weaker sections to secondary and 

' higher education will increase rather than decrease, and that it would 
be adequately subsidised from State funds. The programme outlined 
above will largely depend for its success on the quality of leadership 
provided by university and college teachers. The terms and condi- 
tions of service should be attractive enough for some of the best 

. minds in the country to join the profession. At the same time, the 
facilities for acquisition of further knowledge should be provided. 
Also, it will succeed better if there are adequate job opportunities 
for those who have not been selected, if the formal and non-formal 
channels of education are treated as equal in status for purposes of 
employment, and if due concessions (including age relaxations) are 
allowed to ensure that those who adopt a method of recurrent educa- 
tion (i.e., transferring themselves from school to work and vice versa 
according to needs) are at least not ata disadvantage in comparison 
with those who complete their education at one stretch. 

III. Improvenent of standards. The standards of education 
need to be defined in the wider sense of the all-sided development 
of the personality of the individual and his commitment to social 
Objectives and these would have to be substantially improved and 
continually raised to suit the changing needs of the country. The 
system of double standards in educational institutions—one for the 
rich and the well-to-do and the other for the large majority of the 
people—should be done away with. All children, both rich and poor, 
should rub shoulders with each other in a system of common schools 
at the elementary stage; and in all post-clementary education. Access 
to the pace-setting institutions should be available to all talented 
children, irrespective of their social or economic status. Methods of 
identifying talents by test which do not discriminate against children 
from disadvantaged background should be devised and a preference 
should be given to those from disadvantaged backgrounds even if 
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their talent-rating is lower. For such children, special remedial coach- 
ing and training will have to be provided, and the appropriate metho- 
dology evolved with care. It is true that the maintenance and improve- 
ment of standards would need physical inputs, such as good teachers 
and better learning tools and facilities. But they depend more basi- 
cally on discovery and cultivation of talent and the creation of a 
climate of dedicated hard work in all educational institutions.. It is 
these programmes that need to be developed on the basis of a high 
priority. 

IV. Restructuring of courses. A major programme of reform 
of higher education is the restructuring of courses at the under- 
graduate stage to make them more relevant and significant, not only 
to the students but also to the nation as a whole by assisting social 
transformation and national development. It is absolutely essential. 
that every undergraduate student should be given a grounding in four 
important areas: (i) a set of foundation courses which are designed 
to create an awareness of areas such as Indian History and Culture: _ 
history of the freedom struggle in India and other parts of the world; 
social and economic life in India, including concepts and processes of 
development; the scientific method including the role of science and 
technology in development; alternative value systems and societies 
based thereon; Cultures of Asia and Africa (selected countries) and 
Gandhian throught; (ii) a set of core courses which will give the 
student an opportunity to acquire a broad familiarity with some 
choser. disciplines, including a study of one or more of them in depth; 
(iii) some applied studies projects/field activity which will form an 
integral activity of the course and will be carried out in the final 
year; and (iv) involvement in a programme of national or social 
service for the first two years. This will provide a rounded and richer 
education. To get the full advantage of this reform several important 
measures will have to be adopted. For instance, the courses should 
be diversified, especially to cover newly emergent and inter-discipli- 
nary areas: a greater freedom should be allowed to the student, 
through the adoption of the semester system, to choose the courses 
best suited to his interests and capability; unit courses and modern 
and dynamic methods of learning and study should be adopted; and 
examination reform should be carried out with vigour and determina- 
tion. 

V. Post-graduate education and research. The post-graduate 
stage assumes the highest significance for maintaining educational 
standards and for programmes of development. As its objective is 
to take a student tothe threshold of new knowledge, it is essential 
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that the teachers and students at this stage are themselves actively 
involved in the creation of new knowledge and its teachniques, i.e., in 
research. Every institution providing post-graduate instruction must, 
therefore, have competent staff actively engaged in research and 
adequate research facilities in terms of laboratory equipment and 
research journals. It, therefore, follows that the responsibility for 
post-graduate education must, by and large, be directly assumed by 
the universities themselves. 

At present about 50 per cent of post-graduate students and about 
11 per cent of research students are studying in colleges. While a few 
colleges have outstanding research and teaching departments, most 
of them are poorly equipped for post-graduate instruction. Their 
situation should be reviewed in terms of the norms established by 
the University Grants Commission, and those having the potentiality 
of coming up to the norms within a few years should be assisted to 
do so as soon as possible, while the others should discontinue post- 
graduate instruction in the interest of standards. Collaborative efforts 
by colleges, which may not individually be viable units of post- 
graduate instruction but may be able to form viable units collectively, 

` should also be encouraged. The University Grants Commission, 
Universities and State Governments will have to. take concerted 
steps in this regard. 

Other measures required for the development of higher education 
include the following: 

(1) With the rapid increase in the number of universities, there is 
a need to ensure that all the University Departments themselves 
satisfy the norms as viable units of teaching and research. 

(2) While inter-disciplinary courses should be introduced at the 
undergraduate level also, special efforts must be made in this regard 
at the post-graduate and research level. 

(3) Individuals, groups and departments in universities and colleges 
should be supported, on merits, in carrying out high quality 
research. Special encouragement should be given to collaborative 
research efforts by a group, drawn from one or more departments, 
on the basis of pooled resources. 

(4) High quality experimental research demands the development 
of indigenons instrumentation capability and culture. Efforts in this 
direction should be encouraged through support of research schemes 
and the creation of university instrumentation and service centres 
and regional instrumentation centres, 

(5) While universities will continue to be involved in fundamental 
research, application oriented research, especially in collaboration 
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with nationallaboratories and industries need to be specially en- 
couraged in universities. Both fundamental and applied research 
require the highest intellectual qualities. 

Fundamental discoveries in science lead to technological advances, 
while progress in technology provides the scientists with sophistica- 
ted tools and instruments and enables them to make fundamental 
discoveries. As such, both in teaching and research, it is necessary 
to see that the best talent in the country is harnessed for the deve- 
lopment of science and technology. Nor should we neglect the most 
modern and sophisticated technology, which is very essential in 
certain areas such as heavy industries, defence, communications, 
transport, energy, etc. 

(6) In order that universities may be able to contribute to the 
social development and change, they have to go outside the four 
walls of the classroom and get involved in a participatory under- 
standing of some of the societal problems. Such research pro- 
grammes as contribute to social development, especially to rural 
development, should be encouraged. 

(7) While fostering knowledge of science and technology at the 
highest theoretical level and spreading it in the rural areas there is 
a growing need to develop technology relevant to emergent national 
needs. Such a development would also demand appropriate interac- 
tion between the institutions of higher learning and the productive 
processes and organs of society. 

VI. Diversification. As enrolments increase and the student 
community gets larger, it is essential to diversify the courses and 
models of higher education, and to create new processes and 
models to suit the emerging needs. In fact, we should move in a 
direction where institutions of higher education represent a very 
wide spectrum of which the classical type is only one, although an 
important illustration. 

VII. Decentralization. It is equally essential to move from the 
existing system of the affiliating university or centralization of 
academic authority and external examinations. The system as it 
works creates very dilatory procedures. The rigidity of the affiliation 
system also deprives the good teachers of the opportunity to take 
initiative for creative, imaginative and more fruitful action. It is, 
therefore, absolutely essential to decentralise authority and confer 
autonomy, from the university administration to the university 
departments and from the universities to colleges. The existing 
bureaucratic and centralised structures of the universities have to be 
radically altered to avoid delays, to evade attempt at rigid unifor- 
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mities, to create an elastic and dynamic system and to promote 
innovative initiative and reforms. 

Vill. Autonomous colleges, The concept of autonomous colleges 
is of special significance in this context. Autonomy fora college 
implies that the college and its teachers assume full responsibility 
and accountability for the academic programmes they provide, for 
the content ‘and quality of their teaching, and for the admission 
and assessment of their students. Unless this basic condition is first 
met, it will not be possible to tackle the problem of relevance satis- 
factorily or to diversify and relate curricula to local needs and 
conditions, and, what is even more important, to give greater indi- 
vidual attention to the students on the basis of their needs and 
aptitudes. This alone will make it possible for institutions of higher 
education to become communities of teachers and students engaged 
in an agreed and mutually satisfactory joint pursuit of truth and 
excellence, However, it would be necessary to ensure that the terms 
and conditions of service for teachers prescribed by the Government 
andthe University Grants Commission continue to subserve the 
needs of national integration and development. The concept of 
autonomous college does not imply permanent categorisation of an 
institution under a separate label for a higher formal status. It 
requires an institution to be continuously subjected, in order to 
justify its recognition as an autonomous college, to periodic reviews 
and should be liable to lose its recognition if the condition of 
higher academic excellence as well as its contribution to society 
-are not maintained at the expected level. In short, such a privilege 
will have to be continuously earned and sustained through perfor- 
mance. Over the years, we should move ina direction where auto- 
nomy becomes not a reward for excellence but the minimum 
condition for the very existence of the college. It must also be 
emphasized that, in the interest of good education and in the larger 
interest of society itself, each institution has to seek its identity in 
its own unique fashion, consistent with its local situation and the 

` academic perspective of the local community. 

As a step towards the development of this programme it is 

- necessary to survey carefully all the colleges ina district and to 
identify one or two colleges which can become academically viable 
through guidance, planning and financial assistance. These colleges 
should be assisted to realize their potential and given autonomy to 
develop new courses in relation to the needs of the local region and 
its development. The programme can, over the years, be extended 
to other colleges as they show a desire and potential to develop on 
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these lines. 

IX. Academic freedom. To be an objective critic of society is 
an important responsibility of the university system. This can be 
discharged satisfactorily only if the academic freedom of the teachers 
and students to express their views freely and fearlessly is adequately 
protected. This freedom also deserves to be exercised more widely 
and ably. 

X. Extension. If the university system has to discharge adequately 
its responsibilities to the entire educational system and to the society 
as a whole, it must assume extension as the third important responsi- 
bility and give it the same status as research and teaching. This is 
a new and extremely significant area which should be developed 
on the basis of high priority. As can be easily imagined, the exten- 
sion programme of the university system will fall into two broad 
categories: p 

1. Extension services to schools and colleges. The Universities 
should work with the colleges which, in turn, should work with 
the secondary and elementary schools in their neighbourhood 
and help them to improve standards by in-service education of 
teachers, sharing of facilities, provision of enrichment programme 
for students and discovery and cultivation of talent. The develop- 
ment of a proper Research and Development (R and D) programme 
for the education system is also a special responsibility of the 
universities. 

2. Extension service to the community. The University system also 
has a great responsibility to the society as a whole. All universities 
and colleges should develop close relationships of mutual services 
and support with their local communities, and all students and 
teachers must be involved in such programmes as an integral part of 
their education. The National Service Scheme (NSS) programme 
should be expanded and improved, ultimately to cover all students. 
The fundamental purpose of these and other student programmes 
should be to implant a spirit of cooperation and social commitment 
inter-related to moral development. It should be the obligation of 
the teaching community to give extension lectures to interpret recent 
trends in their fields to the community, to create scientific awareness, 
to participate in adult education and workers’ education pro- 
grammes, etc. Universities can also help in the preparation of deve- 
lopmental projects for the community around them, including the 
rural community. Such involvement will also help in bringing greater 
relevance into the courses at the undergraduate and the post-gradu- 
ate levels and into the research programmes, 
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XI. Medium of instruction. The problem of the medium of 
instruction is of special significance in this context, At the under- 
graduate stage, the process of transition from English to regional 
languages is already well under way. It must be expedited and 
assisted through the production of the necessary textbooks and 
other learning and teaching materials. At the post-graduate and 
research stage, where the process is mostly of self-learning, a medium 
of instruction is of less significance and what really matters is the 
capacity of the student to directly acquire the growing knowledge 
in the world in the field of his specialisation. It would be emphasized, 
however, that the growing use of the Indian languages increases, 
rather than decreases, the need to study English which will continue 
to have a significant place in our education. Obligatory passing in 
English should not be required at the undergraduate stage. Adequate 
arrangements should, however, be made for specialised intensive 
courses in English in every college on an optional basis. 

Learning of the English language should be promoted not by way 
of creating an impediment for any student for this or by further 
Studies but should be available as a positive help in the form of 
reading service at every stage of education, including the post- 
graduate level or even after that. English should be used for building 
knowledge and not for building status. If this role of the English 
language as a positive instrument of knowledge is accepted, then 
facilities for its learning in various forms and content should be 
made available to each group of students according to their own 
needs. This type of an approach will be an approach of service 
rather than subjecting everyone to a uniform pattern, irrespective of 
need, 

“At the post-graduate Stage, the student needs to have a good 
working knowledge of an international language so that he may have 
direct access to the specialised and growing knowledge in the world 
in his own or other fields. Passing a competence test in English may 
be required of a student seeking admission at the Master's level, 
depending on the needs of the field he wishes to study. Full en- 
couragement should also be given to the study of foreign languages 
other than English. 

Special groups may be appointed to examine the problem of 
switch-over to regional languages in the field of professional 
education. 

XII. Standards of education and UGC, The coordination and 
maintenance of standards in institutions of higher education and 
research is a central responsibility. The UGC has been created by 
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an Act of Parliament to look after this responsibility and empowered 
to take, “in consultation with the Universities and other bodies 
concerned, all such steps as it may think fit for the promotion and 
co-ordination of University education and for the determination 
and maintenance of standards of teaching, examination and research 
in Universities” (Section 12 of the UGC Act). To discharge this 
responsibility adequately the UGC has to assume several roles and 
functions. For instance, it has a major role of providing leadership 
and impetus for reform and development. Towards this purpose, the 
Commission must continuously review the emerging problems of 
education, the status of teaching and research in different disciplines 
and the standards of teaching and research in the universities. It 
should through its committees and panels and other means evolye 
a consensus within the academic community regarding desirable 
changes in higher education. 

It is the responsibility of the UGC to strive to provide leadership 
to the entire educational system and assist it to bring about the 
needed transformation. This can be done by encouraging the univer- 
sities to play an increasingly active role in improving the quality of 
education in colleges and schools, by intensifying the R and D effort 
in education and by promoting the philosophy of extension where 
by teaching, research, service of the community and the building of 
character become an integrated activity. 

The UGC has to play an increasing role in promotion of high 
quality research in universities because of the symbiotic relationship 
between teaching and research. At the same time it must promote 
applied research which has an immediate impact on the social and 
economic conditions of the people. 

The UGC should strive to remove regional imbalances in the deve- 
lopment of higher education in different parts of the country and to 
relate such development to the programmes of socio-economic 
advance and cultural growth of the people in the various regions. 

The UGC should actively promote through the creation of an 
appropriate pattern of recognition and appreciation, the maintenance 
of values in the academic community so that its commitment to the 
pursuit of truth and excellence‘is enhanced and it is enabled better 
to dicharge its responsibilities to societv. 

The leadership and catalytic role of the UGC has to be supported 
by the creation of appropriate organisations at the university and 
State levels. These would include a mechanism for surveys of under- 
graduate colleges in relation to well-defined norms and guidelines 
so as to ensure that further proliferation of sub-viable colleges is 
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arrested, and for similar surveys of post-graduate colleges so as to 
ensure that they satisfy the UGC norms, and maintain certain 


_ minimum standards. It would also be necessary for the UGC to 
persuade the universities to establish academic planning, evaluation 


> 


and implementation boards to look after the post-graduate and 
research programmes in a long-term perspective, and College Deve- 
lopment Councils to advise and guide the colleges to improve their 
academic standards with the heip of various UGC schemes 


Conditions Essential for Success 

„`The system of higher education is now in a state of crisis, due to 
uncontrolled and unplanned expansion, inadequate inputs in terms 
of money, materials and talent, falling standards in a large pro- 
portion of institutions, weakening of student motivation, increase of 
educated unemployment, weakening of discipline and dys-function- 
alities created by the adverse effect of socio-economic problems, a 
Jack of relevance, and significance, and because of undue political 
interference by subjecting universities to political and partisan pres- 
sures and lack of a national consensus in dealing with such situa- 
tions. It is obvious that universities cannot function smoothly with- 
‘out adequate support from the Government. This crisis continues 
to deepen with the passage of time and spreads not only to the 
entire educational systems but back again into the society itself. If 
this crisis is to be resolved quickly and successfully, three basic con- 
ditions will haye to be fulfilled: 

(1) The Government should take hard decisions on delinking most 
of the jobs from degrees, provision of large additional investment 
needed to discover and develop talent, and to provide satisfactory 
conditions of work, revision of recruitment policies, etc, It should 
also support the universities in taking hard decisions in selective 
admissions, regulation of opening and new colleges, provision 
of satisfactory conditions of work and protection of university 
autonomy, 

(2) The teachers and students should carry out their part of the 
responsibility through intensive efforts to improve standards and the 
whole academic community should strive to serve society, through 
sustained, dedicated work, and commitment to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, excellence, and national development. 

(3) A nation-wide effort should be organised to achieve a simul- 
taneous breakthrough on the social as well as ¢ducational fronts. 

The tasks of educational reconstruction thus require an intensive, 


” coordinated and collaborative effort on the part of all the agencies 
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involved, viz., the Centre, States, public, teachers, students and 
administrators. Instead of trying to blame cach other (and each one 
of these has its own share of achievements as well as fa'lures). All 
these agencies should work together for bringing about an educa- 
tional and social transformation on a scale commensurate with the 
size and complexity of our problems. If this can be done, there is 
no doubt that we shall soon be able to create a new educational 
system and a new society. 


List of Universities, Institutions Deemed to be Universities 
(as on 1.3.1981) along with ‘Type’ as specified in the ‘Act’. 


SI. University ‘Type’ according Address 
No. to ‘Act’ (1979-80) 
I 2 a 4 
1. Agra Afiliating Agra University, 
Agra-208004 
2. Aligarh Muslim Residential Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh-202 001. 
3. Allahabad Residential and Allahabad University, 
Teaching Allahabad-211 002, 
4. Andhra Teaching and Andhra University, Waltair, 
Affiliating Vishakhapatnam, i 
Pin-530 003. 
5. Andhra Pradesh Residential with Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
Agricultural three Campuses University, Rajendra Nagar, ~ 
Hyderabad-500.030. 
6. Annamalai Unitary and Anoamalai University, 
Residential Annama)ainagar-608 101. 
7. Assam Agricultural Residential Assam Agricultural ie 
University, Jorhat-785 013. 
8. Avadh Affiliating Avadh University, 
Faizabad-224 001. 
9, Awadesh Pratap Singh Teaching and Awadesh Pratap Singh 
Affiliating University, Rewa (M.P.) 
Pin-486 003. 
10. Banaras Hindu Residential Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-221 005. 
11. Bangalore Affiliating Bangalore University, 
Bangalore-56) 056. 
12. Berhampur Affiliating Berhampur University, 
Berhampur-760 007. 
13. Bhagalpur Affiliating-cum- Bhagalpur University, _ 
; Teaching Bhagalpur-812 007. 
14. Bhavnagar Teaching and Bhavnagar University, 


Residential Bhavnagar-364 002. 
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15. Bhopal Affiliating Bhopal University, 
Bhopal. 
16. Bidhan Chandra Krishi Residential Bidhanchandra Krishi 
Vishwavidyalaya, 
Kalyani-W.B.-741 246. 
17. Bihar Teaching-cum- Bihar University, 
Affiliating Muzaffarpur. 
18. Birsa Agricultural Residential Birsa Agricultural University, 
Kanke, Ranchi. 
19. Bombay Teaching, Affiliating Bombay University, 
& Federal Bombay-400 032. 
20. Burdwan Affiliating and Burdwan University 
Teaching Burd wan-713 104. 
21. Bundelkhand | Affiliating Bundelkhand University, 
Thansi-284 003. 
22. Calcutta Teaching and Calcutta University, 
Affiliating Calcutta-700 073. 
_ 23. Calicut Affiliating Calicut University, 
Calicut-733 635 
24. Chandra Sekhar Azad Residential Chandrasekhar Azad 
University of Agri- University of Agriculture 

_ culture and Techrology and Technology, 
Kanpur-206 002, 

25. Cochin Federal Cochin University, 
Cochin-682 301. 
26. Delhi Teaching and Delhi University, 

Y Affiliating Delhi-110 007. 
27. Dibrugarh Teaching, Affiliating Dibrugarh University, 

& Residential Dibrugarh-736 004. 

28. Garhwal Residentia!-cum- Garhwal University, 

T RP Affiliating Srinagar (Garhwal). 

29. Gauhati Teaching, Residential Gauhati University, 

a and Affiliating Gauhati-781 004. 

30. G B. Pant University Residential G.B. Pant University of 
of Agriculture and Agriculture and Technology, 
Technology Pant Nagar, 

{ Nainital-263 145. 
31. Gorakhpur Teaching and Gorakhpur University, 
i Affiliating Gorakhpur-682 301. 
32; Gujarat Teaching and Gujarat University, 
Affiliating Ahmedabad-380 009. 
33. Gujarat Agricultura Residential Gujarat Agricultural 
% University, Sardar Krishi- 
nagar, Gantiwada-385 506 
(Banas Kantha). 
34. Gujarat Ayurveda Teaching and Gujarat Ayurveda University, 
Affiliating ` = Jamnagar. 
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35. Gulbarga Teaching and Gulbarga University, 
Affiliating Gulbarga. 
36. „Guru Nanak Dev Affiliating and Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Teaching Amritsar. 
37. Haryana Agricultural Residential Haryana Agricultural 
University, Hissar-125 004, 
38. Himachal Pradesh Affiliating Himachal Pradesh University, 
Simla-171 005. 
39. Himachal Pradesh Residential Himachal Pradesh Krishi 
Krishi Vishwavidyalaya, 
Palampur-176 062. 
40. Hyderabad Unitary Teaching Hyderabad University, 
and Residential Hyderabad-500 001. 
41. Indira Kala Sangeet Teaching and Indira Kala Sangeet 
Affiliating Vishwavidyalaya, 
Khairagarh (M.P.). 
42. Indore Federal Indore University, 
. Indore-452 001. 
43. Jabalpur Affiliating Jabalpur University, 
Jabalpur-482 001, 
44, Jadavpur Unitary and Teach- Jadavpur University, 
ing with Powersof  Calcutta-700 032. 
Affiliation 
45. Jammu Teaching and Jammu University, 
Affliating Jammu-180 001. 
46. Jawaharlal Nehru Residential and Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
Unitary New Mehrauli Roady 
New Delhi-110 057. 
47. Jawaharlal Nehru Residential Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi 
Krishi Vishwavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur-482 004, 
48. Jawaharlal Nehru Not specified Jawaharlal Nehru . 
Technological Technological University, 
Hyderabad-500 028... 
49. Jiwaji Teaching and Jiwaji University, 
Affiliating Gwalior-474 002. 
50. Jodhpur Residential Johdpur University, 
Jodhpur-700 032. 
51. Kakatiya Affiliating Kakatiya University, 
Warangal (A.P )-506 009. ~ 
52. K.S. Darbhanga Teaching and Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga 
Sanskrit ? Affiliating Sanskrit University, ` 
Darbhanga. ” 
153, Kalyani Affiliating Kalyani University, 
: Kalyani-741 235. 
54, Kanpur Teaching and Kanpur University, 


Affiliating © « 


Kanpur. 


Karnatak 

Kashi Vidyapith 
Kashmir 

Kerala 


Kerala Agricultural 


Konkon Krishi 


Kurracn 
Kurukshetra 

L.N. Mithila 
„Lucknow 

Madras 

Madurai Kamraj 
Magadh 

Maharaja Sayajirao 
Maharishi Dayanand 


Mahatma Phulè 
Krishi 


Mangalore 


7. Manipur 
` 73.4 Meerut 
ge" 
74: „Marathwada Krishi 


75. Mysore 


3 


Both Affiliating 
and Residential 
Residential 


Teaching and 
Affiliating 

Teaching, Residential 
& Affiliating 
Residential 


Teaching Research 
and Extension 
Education 
Affiliating 


Teaching-cum- 
Affiliating 
Teaching and 
Affiliating 
Teaching-cum- 
Residential 
Teaching and 
Affiliating 
Teaching and 
Affiliating 
Affiliating-cum- 
Residential 
Teaching and 
Residential 
Affiliating 


Federal 

Teaching and 
Affiliating 
Teaching, Residential 
& Affiliating 
Affiliating 

Affiliating 


Affiliating 
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Karnatak University, 
Dharwar-580 033. 

Kashi Vidyapith, 
Varanasi-221 002, 
Kashmir University, 
Srinagar-190 006. 

Kerala University, 
Trivandrum-695 001. 
Kerala Agricultural Univer- 
sity, Main Campus, 
Vellanikkara, 

Trichur-680 651. 

Konkan Krishi Vidyapeeth, 
Dapoli (Ratnagiri). 


Kumaon University, 
Nainital. 
Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra-132 119. 
Mithila University, 
Darbhanga. 
Lucknow University, 
Lucknow-226 007. 
Madras University, 
Madras-600 005. 
Madurai Kamraj University, 
Madurai-625 021. 
Magadh University, 
Bodhgaya, Bihar-824 234. 
M.S. University of Baroda, 
Baroda-390 002. 
Maharishi Dayanand Univer- 
sity, Rohtak-124 001. 
Mahatma Phule Krishi 
Vidyapeeth, Rahuri, 
Dt. Ahmednagar-413 722. 
Mangalore University, 
Light House Hill, 
Mangalore-575 008. 
Manipur University, 
Imphal. 
Meerut University, 
Meerut. 
Marathwada Krishi Vidya- 
peeth, Parbhani-431 402. 
Mysore University, 
Mysore-570 005. 
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Marathwada Affiliating Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad-421 004, 
Nagarjuna Affiilating Nagarjuna University, 
Guntur-622 516 (A P.). 
Nagpur Teaching and Nagpur University, 
Affiliating Nagpur. 
‘Narendra Deo Residential Narendra Deo University of 
University of Agri- Agriculture and Technology, 
culture and Technology Faizaba 1-224 001. 
North Bengal Teaching and North Begnal University, 
Affiliating Rajaram Mohanpur, 
Darjeeling-734 430. 
North Eastern Hill Teaching and North Eastern Hill University, 
Affiliating P.O. Lower Lachumiere, 
Shillong-793 001, 
Orissa University Residential Orissa University of Agri- 
of Agriculture and culture and Technology, 
Technology Bhubaneswar-451 003. 
Osmania Residential, Affiliating Osmania University, 
and Teaching Hyderabad-500 007. 
Panjab Affiliating and Panjab University, 
Teaching Chandigarh-160 014. 
Patna Teaching-cum- _ Patna University, 
Residential Patna-800 005. 
Poona Teaching and Poona University, 
Affiliating Poona-411 007. 
Panjab Agricultural ` [ Residential Panjab Agricultural 
University, Ludhiana. 
Pararignar Anna Unitary Pararignar Anna University 
University of of Technology, Guindy, 
Technology Madras-600 025. 
Punjabi Teaching and Punjabi University, 
Affiliating Patiala. 
Punjabrao Krishi Yet to be Punjabrao Krishi vee 
finalised Akola-444 104. 
Rabindra Bharati Teaching and Rabindra Bharati, 
Affiliating Calcutta-700 050. 
Rajasthan Teaching-cum- Rajasthan University, 
Affiliating Jaipur-302 004. 
Rajendra Agricultural Residential and Rajendra Agricultural bs 
Teaching University, Pusa,4 
Samastipur-848 125. 
Ranchi Affiliating and Ranchi University, 
Teaching Ranchi. 
Ravi Shankar Teaching and Ravi Shankar University, 
Affiliating _ Raipur-492 002. 
Rohilkhand Affiliating Rohilkhand University, 
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& Residential 


i 2 3 4 
Bareilly-243 001. 
97. Roorkee Unitary, Teaching Roorkee University, 
j and Residential Roorkee-247 672. 
98. Sambalpur Affiliating-cum- Sambalpur University, 
Teaching Jyoti Vihar, Burla, 
: Dt. Sambalpur-768 017. 
99. Sampurnanand Residential, Sampurnanand Sanskrit 
Sanskrit ` Affiliating & Vishwavidyalaya, 
. Examining Varanasi. 
100. Sardar Patel Teaching and Sardar Patel University 
a Affiliating Vallabh Vidyanagar, 
Via-Anand-383 120. 
101. Saugar Residential, Teaching Saugar University, 
& Affiliating Sagar-470 003. 
102. Saurashtra Teaching and Saurashtra University, 
4 Affiliating Rajkot-360 005. 
103. Shivaji Affiliating and Shivaji University, 
T Teaching Kolhapur-416 004. 
104. S.N.D.T. Women’s Teaching and Shrimati Nathibai Damodar 
Affiliating Thakersey Women’s Univer- 
' sity, Bombay-400 020. 
~ 105, South Gujarat Affiliating South Gujarat University, 
3 P.B. No. 49, 
k Surat-395 007. 
106, Sri Venkateswara Residential, Sri Venkateswara 
Teaching and University, 
Affiliating Tirupati-517 502. 
107. Tamilnadu Agricultural Not specified Tamilnadu Agricultural 
University, 
Coimbatore-341 003. 
108. Udaipur Teaching and Udaipur University, 
Affiliating Pratapnagar, Udaipur-313 001. 
` 109. University of Agri- Residential University of Agricultural 
cultural Sciences, Sciences, Gandhi Krishi 
Hebbal Vignana, Kendra, 
x Bangalore-560 005. 
110. Utkal Affiliating-cum- Utkal University, Vani Vihar, 
Teaching Bhubaneswar-751 004. 
111. Vikram Teaching and Vikram University, 
Affiliating Ujjain-456 010. 
112. ‘Visva Bharati Unitary, Teaching Visva Bharati, 


Shantiniketan-731 235. 


INSTITUTIONS DEEMED TO BE UNIVERSITIES 


1. Birla Institute of Technology and 


Science 


Birla Institute of Technology and 


Science, Pilani-333 031. 


Higher Education and Research 
2. Central Institute of English and 


Foreign Languages 
3. Gandhigram Rural Institute 


4. Gujarat Vidyapeeth 
5. Gurukul Kangri 
6. Indian 


Institute 
7. Indian Institute of Science 


Agricultural Research 
8. Indian School of Mines 

9. Jamia Millia Islamia 
10. Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


11. School of 
Architecture 
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Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages, Hyderabad-500 007. ` 
Gandhigram Rural Institute, 
Gandhigram, Dt. Madurai-624 302. 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, . 
Ahmedabad-380 014. 
Gurukul Kangri, Vishwavidyalaya, 
Hardwar. ' 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa Institute, New Delhi-110012. 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore-560 012. P 
Indian School of Mines, “> 
Dhanbad-826 004. ™ 
Jamia Millia Islamia, 
New Deihi-110 025. 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Deonar, Bombay-400 008. 
School of Planning and Architeclure, 
New Delhi-110 002. 


Chapter 19 


STUDENT UNREST 


University education is a totally meaningless exercise for the vast 
majority of Indian students. Education in the sense in which it is 
commonly understood is rarely imparted. The only concern of 
students is to pass their final examinations because without a piece 
of paper that entitles them to some mystic alphabets after their 
names, there is usually not even the prospect of a clerk’s job. The 
piece of paper is usually granted not on fair test, of intelligence but 
of memory, and yet assumes an importance that is totally unrelated 
. to its real worth. To obtain that piece of paper—a passport for a 
job—it would seem students are willing to rob, cheat and kill. As the 
Education Commission recognised a long time ago, this is a problem 
that cannot be tackled without a radical overhaul of the entire educa- 
tional structure and the social values that go with it. 

_ Perils of Invigilation, The Indian Express in a recent survey of 
student violence gave examples of assault, battery and murder which 
add up to a tale of absolute horror. 

“While an invigilator was shot dead at Moradabad”, we read, 
“another was done to. death at Agra by students wielding lathis and 
Knives in defence of their right to cheat. Grisly as these incidents 
are, they appear relatively mild compared to the shocking way in 
which the aged mother-in-law of a school teacher in Jhansi was axed 
to death by examinees who wanted to wreak vengeance on the son- 
in-law for refusing to upgrade their marks. At Jaunpur, students set 
fire to a college building after they had been told off for cheating. 
In Amroha, examinations were supervised with the help. of the police 
and the District Magistrate. At another examination centre in U.P. an 
examinee used an Alsatian to keep off the invigilator while-he copies 
from text books”. Other-crimes of a similar nature not listed here 
include the attack on a Professor of Bareilly College, the murder of 
a Vice-Principal at Mainpuri and the shooting of a Chemistry 
Lecturer at Moradabad. 

Murder is a matter of degree. Commenting upon the student 
unrest, strikes and violence in the country, The Hindustan Times 
observed inits editorial on 24th April, 1971 under the caption 
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“Murder is a matter of degree’’. 

“Human sacrifice has been banned in the country for several 
decades now. But rituals die hard, and substitutes are easily found. 
The most recent substitute is the ritual of students sacrificing princi- 
pals of colleges and invigilators in examination halls in their relent- 
less pursuit of the externalia of higher education. On Monday there 
was one more instance of this. The Principal of Rajendra College, 
Chapra (Bihar), was killed by a group of students in his office in 
broad daylight, while an invigilator who tried to do the job for which © 
he was being paid escaped with minor injuries. No doubt this is 
meant to go out as a warning to all invigiltors and principals, “If you 
care for your skin, don’t try to stop us from cheating”. And if 
cheating in examinations does not produce the required results, no 
doubt a similar fate awaits those who mark examination papers. 


Causes of Unrest 
. Acdemic. 
. Administrative. 
. Political. 
General. 
Academic, This includes the following: 
Lack of proper academic atmosphere. 
Defective examination system. » 4 
Bookish‘and un-inspiring curriculum. 
Raise in tuition fees. "i 
Lack of individual contact between the teacher and the taught. 
Defective admission and attendance rules. 
Lack of amenities. 
. Lack of hostel facilities. 
. Lack of motivation among students. 
II. Administrative 
10. Double standards of the authorities and corruption at the 
highest echelons of administration. mn 
11. Lack of sympathy for students. z 
12. Non-involyement of students in University affairs. 
Ill, Political 
13. Political interference in admissions, appointments etc. 
14. Political interference in Union elections. 
IV. General 
15. Lack of ideals in the society. 
16. Lack of commitment on the part of University teachers. 
17. Teachers in-fighting. 
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18. Ideological frustration. 

19. Lack of respect for authority—parental, governmental and 
educational. 

20. Increase in bus fare etc. 

21. Inadequate transport facilities and lack of mutual understand- 
ing between the bus crew and the students. 

22. Lack of understanding between the students and the police. 

23. Lack of employment opportunities. 


Solving Student Problems 
Remedial measures may be discussed under the following heads: 
I. Students participation in Administrative and other matters. 
II. Curriculum reform. 
IIT. Examination reform. 
VI. Employment opportunities and other related problems. 
V. Role of Student Advisory Bureaus, 
VI. National Service Scheme. 
VII. Role of Student Organisations in University life. 


Organisation of the Student Conference (May 1969) 

A conference of student representatives, convened by the Ministry 
of Education and Youth Services, and the University Grants Com- 
mission, was held in the Delhi School of Economics, Delhi University, 
on May 23-25, 1969, The conference was attended by student repre- 
sentatives from 51 universities and nine institutions ‘deemed’ to be 
universities, three institutes of technology, and the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, New Delhi. It was inaugurated by Professor 
V.K.R.V. Rao, Minister of Education and Youth Services. The Chair- 
man, University Grants Commission, presided on this conference. 

The conference divided itself into three committees. The committee 
on education and student participation met under the chairman- 
ship of Ajit Singh Chadha, Delhi University with Anil S, Navale, 
M.S. ‘University of Baroda, as co-chairman. The committee on 
employment opportunities and related problems, had Kumari Sudha 
Bhatnagar of the Vikram University as its chairman and K, Vijay 
Rao, Birla Institute of Technology and Science, Pilani, as co-chair- 
man. V.I. Sequeria, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, was 
chairman of the committee concerned with the role of student 
advisory bureau and employment information and guidance bureaux, 
national service scheme, and the role of student organisation in 
university life. 
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I. Student Participation in Administration 

l. Participation in academic and administrative affairs. 
The committee recommanded effective student participation in the 
academic and administrative affairs of universities and colleges. 

2. Management of co-curricular activities. Student repre- 
sentatives should have the right and responsibility of managing all 
curricular activities and programmes of student welfare. These should 
be under complete student management with appropriate assistance/ 
guidance from university or college authorities. Suitable machinary 
for student management of these activities should be devised, where 
it does not exist at present, and steps should be taken to ensure 
effective and active student participation in these areas. The money 
spent on these activities should be with the approval and counter- 
signature of the student representatives concerned. 

3, Student representation in the decision-making statutory 
bodies. The committee accepted the principle of effective student 
representation in the decision-making statutory bodies of universities 
and colleges. It was recommended that effective student participation 
in the senate/court, as full members with full powers, is necessary. 
The committee also supported student representation on the govern- 
ing bodies/committees of management of colleges. Educationists, 
teachers and students only must form the governing body. 

It was felt that while student representatives may not participate 
in matters relating to the conduct of examinations, evaluation of 
student performance, appointment of teachers and other secret 
matters, their participation should be ensured in all other academic 
and administrative decisions taken by these bodies. 

4. Student’s consultation relating to curriculum and 
examination reform. Students must have a say in matters relating 
to curriculum and examination reform, structure of courses and 
matters. 

5, Student opinion in the assessment of the performance of 
teachers. Student opinion should be sought in the assessment of 
the performance of teachers and, in this connection, it was suggested 
that a secret proforma should be circulated to the students and their 
opinion elicited at regular intervals. This would be helpful to the 
departments as well as the teachers concerned to improve their 
work. 

6. Formation of discipline committee. For dealing with the 
cases of breach of disclipline by students within the university/ 
college campus, a discipline committee should be constituted with 
50 £ 50 representation for teachers and elected student representa- 
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tives, 

7. Code of conduct for students and teachers, It would be 
advantageous to have a proper code of conduct for students and 
teachers. 

8. Joint consultative committees, Apart from student repre- 
sentation on the statutory bodies, there was an urgent and pressing 
need for joint consultative committees consisting of representatives 
of teachers and students who would be responsible for day-to-day 
administration in the University departments/colleges. 

9. Matching grants for union activities. The U.G.C. should 
make available suitable matching grants for the activities of student 
unions in addition to their own resources (i.c., membership contri- 
butions), 

10. Democratically elected union in every college. There 
should be a democratically elected union in every college and unis 
versity with compulsory union membership. 


Il. Curriculum Reform 

1. Reform in the education system. The present educational 
System was outmoded and was not attuned to the needs of society. 
The syllabi prescribed, the methods of teaching and the examination 
system were also outdated and needed drastic improvement. The 
courses should be directly related to socio-economic conditions in the 
country, 

2. Modernisation of the courses of study. The courses of 
‘study should be reviewed and modernised. An attempt should be 
made to have uniform courses of study throughout the country. 

3. Uniform pattern of structure, There was an urgent need to 
evolve a uniform pattern of structure of education in various courses. 
This would inter-alia facilitate the mobility of the students, who 
sought admission to other universities. 

_ 4. Diversified and employment-oriented courses, There was 
a pressing need for diversified and employment-oriented courses. 

5. Reform in methods of teaching. The following recommenda- 
“tions were made: 

(a) Guided reading and discussion method. Under the existing 
system there is an emphasis on formal lectures. The lecture method 
should be used most sparingly, It should give place to guided reading 
and discussion method, 

(b) Round-table discussion. Class-room lectures should change into 
round-table discussions with a view to ensuring a two-way participa- 
tion in instruction, 
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(c) Assignments. Individual and group assignments should be 
given, evaluated and discussed frequently to provide help for better 
learning. 

The practice of dictating notes, which encouraged cramming should 
be dispensed with, and lectures should be carefully planned and co- 
ordinated. Cyclostyled synopses of lectures and suggestions for 
further reading should be supplied to students in advance. The staff- 
student ratio in many university departments/colleges was highly 
unsatisfactory and needed improvement. 


Ill. Reform in Examination 

The following recommendations were made: 

(i) Examination leads to development of higher abilities. 
The system of examination should be so modified as to discourage 
selective study. It should lead to the development of higher abilities. 
and not memorisation. Different forms of questions found suitable 
for testing various objectives; as also the course content, should be 
used. 

(ii) Evaluation a continuous process. Evaluation of students” 
progress should be very comprehensive and also continuous, 

(iii) Improvement in the quality of question paper. The 
quality of question papers, as also other aspects of the examination 
system, should be so improved as to make it more reliable and valid. 
The universities should avail themseves of the latest expertise avail- 
able in the field to the best advantage of the students. 

(iv) Objective tests. The system of examination has to be 
modified and improved. More emphasis should be given to objective 
tests and problem-oriented questions. 

(v) Spacing out examinations. The examinations be properly 
spaced out. Provision has to be made for continuing assessment of 
student performance through periodical tests throughout the year. 
In any case, examinations should not be memory-oriented. 

(vi) Diversified courses. No scheme of examination could be 
divorced from the course of study. Therefore, without a proper 
scheme of diversified courses and provision of flexibility any scheme of 
examination reform would mean only increasing the number of exami- 
nations, which would do more harm than good to the students, A 
proper scheme of diversified and job-oriented courses should be draft- 
ed and implemented along with examination reform, to enable the 
students to select a number of independent courses in each semester. 

(vii) Vigilance committee. A proper machinery should be set up 
to keep a regular check against any partiality or favouritism playing 
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a part in the examination system. For this a vigilance committee may 
be set up which should permanently look after the working of 
examination in various colleges and faculties. 

(viii) Viva Voce. Examinations should be strengthened by the 
introduction of viva voce. 

(ix) Fictitious roll numbers, It was desirable to adopt double 
ficitious roll numbers by the examination branch of the university 
to alloy misgivings about the identity of scripts. 

(x) Appointment of examiners. The university authorities 
should lay down a fool-proof system of appointment of examiners 
specially at the post-graduate and honours levels, The rules of 
moderation should be so framed as to see that no injustice is possible. 
It would be necessary to refer each script to two examiners and both 
of them should give their evaluation independently and secretly. The 
two result sheets should then be moderated by independent modera- 
tors who may review cases of discrepancies in each question. This 
would remove any chance of favouritism or subjective prejudices 
working against a candidate. 

(xi) System of grading. The system of assessment by grading 
rather than by numerical marking of students’ performance offers 
many advantages and could be experimented with at selected centres. 

(xii) Abolition of compulsory attendance. The system of 
compulsory attendance should be abolished at the post-graduate as 
well as undergraduate levels. 


IV. Report of the Committee on Employment Opportunities 
and Related Problems 

(1) Discouragement of foreign invstment. The committee 
suggested that foreign enterprise and investment should be dis- 
couraged, 

(2) Encouragement of public sector. The Government's 
endeavour should be to encourage the public sector and bring all 
the sectors under public control. 

(3) Right of employment as fundamental right. The 
right for employment should be recognised as a fundamental tight of 
every adult citizen of India. 

(4) Education and unemployment, Problems of educated and 
unemployed, and uneducated and unemployed could not be viewed in 
isolation from each other. Educated unemployment was better than 
uneducated unemployment dnd therefore the Government should 
encourage the development of education. 

(5) Rural area development, The emphasis should shift to the 
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rural areas and agriculture should be -given primary importance. 
Graduates should offer themselves for work in rural areas. 

(6) Increase in investment on education. Investment in educa- 
tion as a proportion of the national income should be increased con- 
siderably. 

(7) Job-oriented educational system, The educational system 
should be job-oriented and linked to employment needs. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on the introduction of vocational subjects 
in the degree course, such as secretarial practice stenography 
management, etc. 

(8) Ceiling on land-holding. Government should put a ceiling 
on Jand-holdings and distribute land among the unemployed. Finan- 
cial assistance should be provided for the cultivation of land. 
Unemployed persons should be encouraged to work on uncultivated, 
land, 

(9) Manpower utilisation. India in its present situation should 
harp on utilisation of manpower and not on automation. 

(10) Ceiling on expenditure. There should be a ceiling of 
Rs 1,500 per mensem on the expenditure of an individual, 

(11) Maximum and minimum salary rate. The ratio between 
the maximum and minimum salary should be 10: 1. 

(12) Encouragement to small-scale industries. Schemes relat- 
ing to small-scale industries, workshops, fine arts, crafts and such 
other enterprises should be encouraged on a co-operative basis. 

(13) Inter-religious marriages and job-preference, In order 
to break the bonds of casteism and communalism, people going in for 
inter-caste, inter-state and inter-religious marriages should be given 
job preference. 

(14) Abolition of privy purses. The government should abolish 
privy purses and use the money thus saved for economic growth 
and development of the country. 

(15) Encouragement of co-operative stores. Co-operative stores 
and co-operative farming should be encouraged. 

(16) Army service. There should be eres ‘drafting into 
army for all students’. 

(17) Research. A central pool should be created for enabling 
graduates to undertake research. 

(18), Food armies. Food armies should be set up to plough the 
vast waste-land in the country. 

(19) Social service corps. Social service corps should be started 
on the lines of the peace corps. 

(20) Part-time employment. Universities should make efforts 
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to help in finding part-time employment to needy students and to 
bring students in close contact with their prospective employers, 

(21) Association of students with various committees. Stu- 
dents should be associated with the deliberations of the committees 
appointed by the State Governments and Central Government to 
examine the problem of unemployment. 

(22) Loans to engineers and others. Government should give 
loans to engineers and others to cfeate self-employment by starting 
small-scale industries. 

(23) Compulsory rural service. Compulsory rural service should 
be prescribed for agricultural and medical graduates. 

(24) Allowances for the unemployed, The Government should 
provide allowances to the unemployed, 


V. Report of the Committee on the Role of the Student Ad- 
visory Bureaus 

The committee generally agreed with the recommendations of the 
UGC panel on Employment Information and Students’ Service 
Bureaux, and made the following recommendations; 

(a) Bureau in each university, Each university should have an 
employment information and guidance bureau, Universities may 
follow the model of the department of placement set up by the IIT’s, 
with suitable modifications to suit local conditions. 

(b) Qualities of the employment officer. Persons to be 
appointed to the key post of employment officer require necessary 
background and ability to establish liaison between industries and 
other employing agencies on one hand and the universities on the 
other. This may be kept in view when planning the organisation of 
the bureaux. 

(c) Continuous flow of information. Each university must make 
itself responsible for a continuous flow of employment information 
to its affiliated colleges. In this connection, the committee would like 
to invite attention to the working of the Bombay University 
Employment Information and Guidance Bureau and its impact on 
the students in the colleges, Particular attention is invited to the 
system of obtaining vacation employment for needy students. 

(d) Liaison with industries, Liaison with industries and other 
employing agencies should be established by all universities and 
departments, primarily with a view to informing the students 
regarding job opportunities and acquainting the industry with the 
kind of students being trained in the universities at present. 

(e) Admission process. In each institution, the professors should 
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be made responsible for co-ordination of efforts by the students to 
obtain admission/fellowships in other institution as well as in regard 
to obtaining jobs to avoid duplication. 

(f) Assistance from ex-students. The employment bureau 
should also collect regular information regarding placement of ex- 
students with a view to obtaining their assistance in placing present 
students. 

(2) Information on manpower opportunities. Information on 
employment opportunities and manpower requirements could be 
greatly improved by involving university faculties and students in 
collecting detailed data at the local levels and there was a pressing 
need for such information in order to make calculations regarding 
manpower requirements more realistic. Such studies could be under- 
taken by students either as a part of their academic programme or as 
vacation jobs on payment of suitable remuneration. 


VI. National Service Scheme 

l. Voluntary NCC membership. Membership of the NCC 
should be voluntary and students should be free to continue as 
members as long as they desired during their university career. 

2. National Service Scheme. The National Service Scheme 
could be a powerful instrument of national integration. It could 
be used to introduce urban students to rural life as well as students 
from one State to life in other States. Under this scheme projects 
of permanent value could also be undertaken as a symbol of the 
contribution of the student community to the progress and upliftment 
of the nation. 

3. Social service projects. The projects could be formulated by 
committees of teachers and students at the institutional level, giving 
full freedom to the students in choosing the kind of project service 
that they would like to be associated with. While designing such 
projects, the specialised fields of studies and aptitude of students may 
be taken into consideration. 

4, Projects on inter-state university basis. These activities 
should synchronise, as far as possible, with festivals, typical of the 
area where they are undertaken. The aim should be to combine work 
with enjoyment, and learning something of the customs and cultural 
heritage of the area. As faras possible, such projects should be 
undertaken on an inter-state/university basis. 

5. Encouragement of exchange of students. Systems and 
institutions which obstruct students migrating from one state/Univer- 
sity to another should be discontinued, as early as possible. For the 
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sake of national integration, exchange of students between univer- 
sities should be encouraged and reservation of seats for students 
coming from other areas, on a reciprocal basis, should be adopted 
by the universities. 

6. National integration. Students should resist every attempt to 
divide India on regional, linquistic or communal lines. This would 
be the most lasting contribution that the student community can 
make to India’s progress. 


VII. Role of Student Organisations in University Life 

The following recommendations were made: 

(a) Union in every university. There should be student union/ 
chatra sangh in every university. It should be called ‘union’. 

(b) Democratic constitution of unions. The unions should 
have democratic constitutions which should be, as far as possible, 
uniform. Where such bodies do not exist, immediate steps may be 
taken to bring them into existence through the good offices of the 
UGC/Ministry of Education. To be represented is the birthright of 
every student and obstructions inits way from eny quarter should 
not be entertained. Suitable premises for the union should be pro- 
vided by the university concerned. 

(c) Automatic membership. Membership of the unions should 
be automatic as recommended by the Education Commission (1964- 
66). 

(d) Funds under the charge of unions. The funds of the 
unions should be under their own charge. Where such a practice 
does not exist at present, steps may be taken to transfer funds to the 
unions. 

(e) Adequate financial assistance by UGC, The fields of acti- 
vities of the unions should cover student self-government and allied 
matters and organisation of extra-curricular activities, such as sports, 
scientific, literary and cultural activities, etc. Adequate financial 
assistance should be provided to the unions or their affiliated societies 
by the universities and the Universities Grants Commission, 

(f) Publication of a periodical. A periodical may be published 
to circulate information regarding the organisation and constructive 
activities of these bodies, for the general information of the student 
community all over the country. 

(g) Yearly meeting of the representatives of unions, Repre- 
sentatives from student unions should meet once a year in different 
parts of the country under the auspices of the UGC, Invitations for 
such conferences should be sent directly to the presidents and 
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secretaries of the student unions, with copies to the vice- 
chancellors. 


Conclusion 

Views expressed by Kishore Gandhi in The Hindustan Times 
dated 13.2.72 are equally valid now, “The situation, though pessi- 
mistic, need not disappoint us because all is not lost yet. Our students 
are essentially good and sound in heart. They are capable of making 
a constructive and creative contribution to their own well-being and 
promoting national welfare. We need to treat the students as adults, 
give them respect and channelise their latent potentialities for the 
reconstruction of the nation. Students’ involvement in matters relating 
to welfare activities, hostel management, sports and union affairs 
should be encouraged. But in academic matters teachers should help 
them and guide them. 

“We should treat the university as a unit. Any attempt at polari- 
sation and conflict between teachers, students and the administration 
should be avoided. What is needed at this critical juncture is to 
generate a climate of fraternity among students, teachers, and vice- 
chancellors based on mutual respect and understanding and 
allegiance to the pursuit of truth and excellence in the common cause 
education.” 


Chapter 20 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Significance of teacher education. The Education Commission 
1964-66 observed, “Of all the different factors which influence the 
quality of education and its contribution to national development, 
the quality, competence and character of teachers are undoubtedly 
the most significant. Nothing is more important than securing a 
sufficient supply of high quality recruits to the teaching profession, 
providing them with the best possible professional preparation and 
creating satisfactory conditions of work in which they can be fully 
effective. In view of the rapid expansion of educational facilities 
expected during the next three plans, and specially in view of the 
urgent need to raise standards to the highest level and to keep them 
continually improving, these problems have now acquired unprece- 
dented importance and urgency”. 

‘Why’ teacher education. Teacher education\is not teaching 
the teacher how to teach. It is to kindle his initiative, to keep it 
alive, to minimise the evils of the “hit and miss” process; and 
to save time, energy, money and trouble of the teacher and the 
taught. The necessity of the teacher to perceive that the course in 
Teacher Education would help him minimise his trouble, and to 
appreciate that it would save the children fromJmuch of the painful 
process through which he has himself passed teacher education is 
needed for developing a purpose and for formation of {a positive 
attitude for the profession. 

‘What’ is teacher education, It is that knowledge, skill and 
ability whichis relevant to the life of “teacher as a teacher”. A 
course in teacher education should seek to reshape the attitudes, 


remodel the habits and in a way to reconstitute the personality of a 
teacher. 


Objectives _ 

Following are the main objectives of teacher education: 

1, Development of the ability to take care of himself: (a) adjust- 
ment with the physical conditions; (b) healthy adjustment with the 
social environment, so as to strike his roots into the soil, wherever 
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he is posted; (c) adjustment with himself, so as not only to feel 
reconciled with his lot as a teacher, but to appreciate the peculiar 
advantages of the position as compared with persons in other voca- 
tions, and to derive emotional satisfaction with his life as evinced by 
his prevailing natural activity and cheerfulness which should be infec- 
tious. 

2. Development of the ability to be a child with children, an 
adult with the adults, a responsible citizen among the conglomera- 
tion of heterogeneous individuals and “groups” (commonly misstyled 
as the ‘‘community”) he has to deal with. 

3. Development of a good command of the subject content of the 
assignment “given” to him in the school. 

4. Development of a skill, developed as an instinctive activity, to 
stimulate experience in the taught, under an artificially created 
environment, less with material resources and more by the creation 
of an emotional atmosphere. 

5. Development of a capacity to do, observe, infer (experimenta- 
tion) and to generalize. 

6. Development of an eye on maximising the achievements from 
the resources, both material and human, (human resources to include 
children, colleagues, parents etc.) 

7. Development of an appreciation of difficulties experienced by 
children and parents and a sympathetic response, so as to being 
about new modes and methods of achieving the goals in consonance 
with the reactions of the children and parents. 

8. Development of a proper perception of the problems of univer- 
sal enrolment, regular atendance, year to year promotion and hold- 
ing capacity of the school till the end of the stage of education. 

9. Development of the capacity to extend the resources of the 
school by means of improvisation and cooperation. 

10. Development of the ability to give direct satisfaction to parents 
from the achievement of children in terms of: 

(a) Proper habits of taking care of the body. 

(b) Proper attitudes reflected in the behaviour of the children at 
home, in the school, in the streets, at the farms and fields etc. and 

(c) Progress in the class. 

‘How much of teacher education’. As much as is relevant to 
the duties of the teacher in nursery, primary, middle, secondary, 
higher secondary schools. This will depend also on the foundational 
general education of the teacher. Emphasis to be on the practical 
aspects rather than theory, Practical problems of a concrete nature 
to be taken up for solution. 
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Types of Teacher Education Institutes 

1, Pre-primary teacher training institutions. Catering to the 
needs of teachers for Kindergarten, Montessori, Bal Vihars etc., 
_ Minimum qualifications for admission to this course is higher secon- 
dary and the duration of the course is one year. 

2. Training schools for elementary teachers, In general the 
course lasts for two years and the minimum qualification for 
entrance is Matriculation. The present trend is to prescribe higher 
secondary as the minimum qualification for entrance. 

3, Secondary training schools. These schools provide teachers 
for the middle and junior secondary schools. These schools are 
gradually disappearing. 

4. Training colleges or colleges of education, The minimum 
qualifications for entrance is graduation. The duration of the course 
is one year. Degrees awarded are B.T. or L.T. or B.Ed. These 
colleges provide teachers for secondary schools. 

5. Training colleges or colleges of education, These provide 
opportunities to take up Master of Education and Ph.D. Courses. 

6. Training colleges for special subjects. There are separate 
classes or colleges for preparing teachers in certain subjects like 
physical education, home science, craft, languages ete. 

7. State institutes of education. In 1964, a chain of State insti- 
tutes of education was set up in all the 15 major States with the assis- 
tance of the Union Government. The main purposes and functions of 
the institutes are, among others, to provide various training courses 
for the supervisors of schools or teacher educators, organise con- 
ference and seminars for senior State Education officers, or non- 
Official office-bearers of local bodies connected with education, 
Provide, conduct or supervise extension services training institution 
for elementary teachers, organise research to provide correspondence 
courses for teachers, to improve the ‘programme of teacher 
education in the State and to assist the State education departments 
in the preparation and implementation of educational plans, State 
institutes of education have been set up in all States and some of the 
Union Territories. 

8. Regional colleges of education. Another important project 
for teacher education in the diversified system of secondary education 
relates to the setting up of the Regional Colleges of Education and 
their attached demonstration multipurpose schools at Ajmer, 
Bhubneswar, Mysore and Bhopal. The first three were started in 
1963 while the latter in 1964. These colleges are designed to represent 
a new enterprise in teacher education to train competent teachers 
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and teacher educators in certain critical areas like science, techno- 
logy, industrial craft, commerce and agriculture, so that they can 
function in their selected subject fields, in any system of education 
like technical, commerce and agricultural schools, and not only in 
multipurpose schools. Mainly four types of programmes have been 
planned in the regional colleges. These programmes are: four-year 
bachelor’s degree programmes in science, technology, commerce, and 
agriculture and English, one year training programmes in science, 
commerce and agricultural, industrial crafts programmes of one, two 
and three-year duration. and two-year master’s degree programme. 
When the courses are fully developed in accordance with the plan, 
each college will produce over 500 trained teachers and teacher edu- 
cators each year. The regional colleges have also planned to under- 
take a crash programme of training teachers to clear the backlog 
through correspondence-cum-summer schools, which may be regarded 
as sandwich courses. 


TABLE 20.1. TYPES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
| 


Pre-Service In-Service 
\ lea | | | i, | 
| Discussion Seminars Work- Talks Seminar Summer 
shop Reading Camps 
| | | l | if 
Pre- Primary Under- Gra- Post- Training Compre- Cor- 
Primary graduate duate graduate for hensive respon- 
super- college dence 
visor courses 


Drawbacks of Teacher Education Programmes - 

Principal Gopal Dass Sehgal in an article entitled, “Teacher- 
Training Courses—Some Impression” published in the Spring (1961) 
issue of the Indian Journal of Educational Administration and 
Research made the following observations: 

“It is generally claimed that the future of a country, even of the 
world, lies in the hands of the teaching profession. If that is so, there 
can be no pains too great, on inquiries too searching for the selection 
of recruits for this ptofession. But my experience showed me little 
evidence of any intelligent selection. In fact, there was no selection 
at all, because there is a shortage of candidates to fill up all the 
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vacancies. Most of these training colleges in the Punjab suddenly 
came iħto existence not with the genuine urge to produce competent 
teachers but as side-shows to some existing degree colleges in order 
to bring handsome profits to their coffers, And this such training 
colleges very much did for at least the first four or five years. As time 
> passed, however, there was a falling off of the trainees for admission 
- . «and the colleges had to adopt a standard that had no rigour of its 
own. So long as a trainee conformed to the minimum standard of 
being a graduate he was admitted; thereby showing profound faith in 

the potentialities of every graduate to become a teacher”. 

And their lecturers? The majority had no school teaching 
experience, Scholars they no doubt were with high honours degrees, 
but as teachers they could by no means be called inspiring. 

Persuade any young teacher to talk to you frankly about his days 
of training and more often than not he will tell you, “There isn’t a 
Single thing they taught me that has been any use to me since!” In 
short, he will tell you, “The teacher-training courses, as devised at 
Present, are remote from reality, are unintelligent and futile”. 

V.M. Puri in an article under the caption, ‘Teacher Training 
Course in Uttar Pradesh’, published in the Winter (1961) Issue of the 
Same magazine stated that Sehgal’s article should serve as an eye- 
Opener and he left that most of what Sehgal has said about Punjab 
may conveniently be said about Uttar Pradesh, “If anything the 
matters may be much worse there”, 

“The training colleges are fast losing the rigour traditionally 
associated with their work, The thorough search of the entrant both 
mentally and emotionally that used to be made, the sweating Jabour 
and the painstaking efforts that were required in preparing class 
notes and teaching, have all become a thing of the past and are 
being fast replaced by a ‘sort-happy-go-lucky’, ‘take it easy, man’ 
atmosphere.” 

Lower calibre of the staff. In the words of the Education 
Commission, “The quality of training institution remains, with a few 
exceptions, tither mediocre or poor. Competent staff are not 
attracted, vitality and realism are lacking in the curriculum and 
programmes of work which continues to be largely traditional, 
and set patterns and rigid techniques are followed in practice teaching 
with a disregard for present day needs and objectives. 

“To make matters worse”, writes Salamathullah fi rankly, “students 
of education at all levels are, by and large, taught and guided by a 
staff which is mentally and academically of a lower calibre than its 
counterpart engaged in other fields of knowledge”. 
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What is the academic status of the large number of our teachers 
who shape and fashion the destiny of India in our class-rooms? ít 
has been estimated that nearly 70 to 71 per cent are third divisioners. 
A first divisioner is hard to come by. What destiny can be shaped by 
these poorly educated teachers who occupy the bottom ‘of the 


academic ladder? How can even the best teacher educators turn these 


intellectual geese into pedagogic swans? j 

The teachers’ colleges are in a deep rut and they have to be pulled 
out of it. 

Outdated methods, T.N. Raina obsetved in an article in The 
Hindustan Times dated June 27, 1970, “The methods of teaching 
used by the teacher educators are so out-dated and ill-suited that 
they smack of academic jargon and childish prattle. Uninspiring 
lectures are delivered to an unquestioning herd in overcrowded 
lecture halls where a hundred listens as one. The lecture notes are 
polished year after year by constant repetition. Again, the methods 
that the leaders advocate to their ‘Pupil’ teachers are hardly practised 
by the advocates themselves. Small wonder then that the prospective 
teachers get disillusioned about the hollowness of the assertions so 
piously made and so blatantly broken.” 

Poor and unacademic environmental conditions. T.N. Raina 
has further stated, “The environmental conditions in the training 
colleges are yet another dismal aspect of the situation. The faculty 
perceptions of an ideal pupils are hardly commendable. There is a 
great premium on uniformity and conformity rather than on diversity 
and creativity or ‘the emergence’ of the unique and the original”. 
Subtle distinctions and multiple criteria are not tolerated, the pupil 
teachers fret and fume internally (teachers colleges have been 
singularly free from student unrest) and then gradually shy away 
from doubt, paradox, ambiguity and uncertainty. There is ruthless 
discipline which cramps individuality, and the internal assessments 
and the awards at the annual ritual of practical examinations hang 
like the Damocles’ sword on their poor heads”. 

Unsound theory of courses, The theory courses provided in the 
training colleges have not been built on sound theoretical and 
empirical foundations, a practical application of which would 
produce demonstrable results. Secondly, there are some basic mis- 
conceptions and logical fallacies in the expectations from these 
courses. 

Depressing model lessions, The pupil-teachers regard practice- 
teaching as the most depressing part of their training. The cadets are 
warned to follow the techinques demonstrated to them during ‘model’ 
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lessons by the college-leaders who are the sole custodians of these 
tricks-of-the-trade. It is against these demonstrations that a cadet’s 
performance is evaluated. + 
To summarise, the following defects may be stated: 
1. Isolation of the teacher training institutions from the University 
Education. 
2. Isolation of the teacher training institutions from the daily life 
of the schools. 
. Lack of adequate staff in the training colleges. 
. Lack of talented staff in the training colleges. 
. Lack of dynamic curriculum, 
. Lack of realism in the programme. 
- Lack of demonstration schools, 
. Lack of healthy and democratic environment. 
. Lack of accommodation, 
10. Lack of equipment. 
11. Lack of a suitable admission policy. 
12. Lack of experimentation and research. 


O o NAAU 


Selection of Teachers for Training Institutions 

Different methods being followed are: 

1. Selection on the basis of academic qualifications. 

2. Selection on the basis of interview. 

3. Selection on the basis of interview and academic records. 

4. Selection on the basis of the conveience of the authorities which 
sometimes includes acceptance of donations and recommendations. 

5. Selection on the basis of psychological and aptitude tests. 

6. Selection in the Central Institute of Education, Delhi is on the 
basis of 

(i) Interest Inventory. 
(ii) Intelligence Test. 
(iii) Aptitude Test. 

(iv) Group Discussion. 

(v) Interview. 

No one set of selection procedure is followed in every state and 
college. However, generally speaking, it may be observed that private 
colleges do not adopt any scientific procedure of admission with the 
result that sometimes unsuitable persons join the teaching profession 
and bring discredit to it. A good procedure will incorporate some of 
the items mentioned at 6. 
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Problems and Defects of Teacher Education in India 

. Low qualification for admission to training institutions. 
. Inadequate duration of the training course. 

. Outmoded syllabi and curriculum. 

. Inadequate training of teacher educators. 

Poor physical conditions of teacher training institutions. ` 
. Isolation of teacher training institutions. # 
. Inadequate in-service education facilities. 

_ Lack of incentives for further education. 

. Paucity of comprehensive colleges of education. 

. Lack of a suitable co-ordinating agency. 

. Defective methods of admission. 


KB=SOMNIAMWAWNE 


ma i 


Education Commission (1964-66) on Teacher Education 

1. Removing the isolation of teacher training. The Com- 
mission felt that in order to make the professional preparation of 
teachers effective, teacher education must be brought into the main- 
stream of the academic life of the Universities, on the one hand, and 
school life and education development on the other. 

The Commission suggested the fol'o wing: 

(a) Recognition of education as an independent academic discipline 
and its introduction as an elective subject in the B.A. and B.Sc. and 
M.Sc. degree courses; 

(b) Establishment of schools of education in selected universities 
to develop programmes in teacher education and studies and research 
in education, in collaboration with other university disciplines; 

(c) Reorganising extension work as an essential function of a 
teacher education institution and establishing—Extension Service 
Department in each institution—pre-primary, primary and secondary 
as an integral part of it; 

(d) Establishment of effective alumni associations to bring old 
students and faculty together to discuss and plan programmes and 
curricula; 

(e) Organisation of student practice teaching in active collabora- 
tion with selected schools which should receive recognition from 
the Education Department as co-operating schools and a special 
ancillary grant for equipment and supervision; 

(f) Arranging periodic exchange of the staff of the co-operating 
schools and of the teacher education institutions for the advantage 
of each category of staff; 

(g) Establishing comprehensive colleges of education in each state 
on a planned basis; and 
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(h) Establishing State Boards of Teacher Education in each state 
to be responsible for all functions related to teacher education at all 
levels and all fields, 

2. Improving professional training. For improving the quality 
of the programme of teacher education the Commission made these 
suggestions: 

(a) Undertaking well-planned subject orientation or content courses 
leading to insight into basic concepts, objectives and implications of 
subjects to be taught in collaboration with university depart- 
ments; 

(b) Introducing integrated courses of general and professional 
education in universities; 

(c) Vitalising professional studies and basing them on Indian 
conditions through developing research: 

(d) Using methods of study which leave scope for self-study and 
discussion and methods of evaluation which include continuous 
internal assessment of practical and sessional work besides practice 
teaching; 

(e) Improving practice-teaching and making it a comprehensive 
programme of internship; 

(J) Developing special courses and programmes; 

(g) Revising the curricula and programmes at all levels of teacher 

. education in the light of the fundamental objectives of preparing 
teachers for their varied responsibilities in an evolving system of 
education; and 

(h) Improvement of training institutions, 

3. Duration of the course, The duration of the professional 
courses to be two years for primary teachers who have completed 
the Secondary School Course and one year for the graudate students. 
The number of working days in a year to be increased to 230. 

4. Survey of teacher education programme. The State Boards 
of Teacher Education to conduct a survey of teacher education pro- 
grammes curricula and initiate the necessary revision. 

5. New professional courses. New professional courses to be 
developed to orientate headmasters, teacher educators, educational 
administrators, to their special field of work. 

6, Flexible post-graduate course in education. The post- 
graduate course in education should be flexible and be planned to 
promote an academic and scientific study of education and to prepare 
personnel for special fileds of education, requiring special knowledge 


and initiation. They should be conducted by persons with real com- 
petence for such work. 
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7. Improving teaching education institutions. The Commis- 
sion suggested: 

(i) The staff of secondary training colleges should have a double 
Master’s degree in an academic subject and education; a fair propor- 
tion should hold Doctorate degrees; they should have taken induction 
or orientation courses to teacher education. 

(ii) Qualified specialists in psychology, sociology, science or mathe- 
matics may be appointed even if they have no professional training. 

(iii) Summer Institutes should be organised for the in-service train- 
ing of staff. 

(iv) No student should be allowed to specialise in the teaching of a 
subject unless he has studied it for his first degree or obtained an 
equivalent qualification prior to training. 

(v) State and Union Territories should adopt as a rule that teachers 
in secondary schools will ordinarly teach only those subjects they had 
studied at the college level. 

(vi) If students are required to teach subjects other than those they 
have studied, they should take a special course either by correspon- 
dence or in the Summer Institute. 

(vii) Attempts should be made to recruit first and good second class 
students in teacher training institutions and adequate scholarship ~ 
should be given to them. 

(viii) All tuition fees in secondary training institutions should be 
abolished and liberal provision made for stipend and loans. 

(ix) Every Training Institution should have an Experimental or 
a Demonstration School attached to it. 

8. Training institutes for primary school teachers. (i) The 
staff in institutions for training primary teachers should hold a 
Master’s degree either in Education or in an academic subject as well 
as B.Ed. and should have undergone special induction courses in 
Teacher Education it primary level. 

(ii) New appointments of primary teachers should be restricted 
to those who have completed at least 10 years’ general education; 
exceptions may be made for women teachers and teachers in tribal 
areas. 

(ii) Correspondence courses and liberal concessions for study- 
leave should be made available to unqualified teachers in primary 
schools to improve their qualifications. 

(iv) Special courses for graduates entering primary teaching should 
be organised. 

(v) The duration of the training courses for those primary teachers 
who have completed the secondary school courses should be uni- 
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formly two years. Teachers with different educational qualifications 
should not be put into the course, : 

(vi) All tuition fees in primary teachers’ training institutions should 
be abolished and liberal provisions made for scholarships stipends 
and loans. 

(vii) Substantial increases should be made in the hostel and resi- 
dential facilities in primary training establishments. 

(viii) Demonstration or Experimental shools should be attached 
to Primary Training Institutions. 

9. Expansion of training facilities. Each State should pre- 
pare a plan for the expansion of training facilities in its area so that 
the output of trained teacher meets the demand for teacher. 

Supplementary part-time facilities should be provided on a large 
scale. 

The backlog of untrained teachers should be cleared during the 
Fourth Fiye-Year Plan through suitable measures. 

10. In-service education. Systematic and co-ordinated pro- 
grammes of in-service education, in content and method, should be 
organised by Universities, Teacher Education Institutions and 
Teacher Organisations, for teachers at all levels, on a large scale so 
that every teacher would receive at least two or three months’ in- 
service education in every five years of his service. 

The programme of summer institutes for the in-service training 
of secondary school teachers should be extended, with systematic 
follow-up and active collaboration among the agencies concerned and 
stimulation of further research in Education. 

11. Professional preparation of teachers in higher edu- 
cation, (i) Some orientation is necessary for teachers in higher 
education and suitable arrangements should be made, 

(ii) Newly appointed lecturers should be given sometime to 
accliamatise themselves to the institutions and should be encouraged 
to attend lectures of good teachers. 

(iii) Regular orientation courses for new staff should be organised 
in every university, and where possible, every college. 

(iv) In the bigger universities or groups of universities, these 
courses may be placed on a permanent basis by establishing a staff 
college. 

12, Standards in teacher education. (i) The UGC should take 
the responsibility at the national level for the maintenance of 
standards in Teacher Education, The State Board of Teacher Edu- 


cation should be responsible for the raising of standards at the State 
level. 
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(ii) A substantial allocation of funds should be made available by 
the UGC for improvement in teacher education. 

(iii) The UGC should set up a standing committee for teacher 
education consisting of persons from the profession to deal with 
standards of teacher education. 

(iv) The Government of India should make provision of funds in 
the Centrally-sponsored sector to assist State Governments develop 
teacher education. 

Recent developments in teacher education. In 1961, an event 
of great significance in the field of teacher education was the 
establishment of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. The Council set up a National Institute of Education as a 
national organisation to offer high level teacher education and to 
investigate into the problems of education and suggest solutions for 
them. Its objectives, among others, are to examine, evaluate and 
co-ordinate’ the programmes of teacher education conducted by the 
State Departments of Education and Universities and to take all 
such measures as will lead to an improvement in teacher education 
at elementary and secondary levels. 

Regional colleges of education. Another important project for 
teacher education in the diversified system of secondary education 
relates to the setting up of Regional Colleges of Education and their 
attached demonstration multipurpose schools at Ajmer, Bhubnashwar, 
Mysore and Bhopal. The first three started in 1963 while the latter 
in 1965. These colleges are designed to represent a new enterprise 
in teacher education to train competent teachers and teacher educa- 
tors in certain critical areas like science, technology, industrial crafts, 
commerce and agriculture, so that they can function in their selected 
subject fields, in any system of education like technical, commerce 
and agriculture schools, and not only in multipurpose schools. 
Mainly, four types of programmes have been planned in the regional 
colleges. These programmes are: four years’ bachelor’s degree pro- 
grammes in science, technology, commerce and agriculture and 
English; one-year training programme in science, commerce and 
agriculture; industrial craft programmes of one, two and three years 
duration; and two years, Master’s degree programme. The regional 
colleges have also undertaken a crash programm: of training teachers 
to clear the backlog through correspondence-cum-summer schools, 
which may be regarded as sandwich courses. 

Inter-disciplinary approach. The most remarkable feature of 
the Regional Colleges is the inter-disciplinary approach to teacher 
education. The first attempt in this direction was made by Kuruk- 
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shetra University in 1960. The NCERT has broken new ground 
by experimenting with four-year B.Ed. courses on a national scale in 
many areas. à 

States institutes of education. Since 1964, a chain of State 
institutes of education has been set upin almost all the States with 
the assistance of the Union Government. The main purposes and 
the functions of the institutes are, among others, to provide various 
training courses for the supervisors of schools or teacher educators, 
organise conferences and seminars for senior State education officers, 
or non-official office-bearers of local bodies, connected with education, 
provide, conduct or supervise extension service to training institutions 
for elementary teachers, to improve the programmes of teacher 
education in the State and to assist the State education departments 
in the preparation and implementation of educational plans. 

Comprehensive colleges. A comprehensive college of education 
prepares teachers for several stages of education and/or for a num- 
ber of special fields. Some institutions of this type already exist and 
have shown good results. The Education Commission recommends 
that planned attempt should be made to develop more institutions 
of this type and add sections for training primary and/or pre- 
primary teachers to training colleges that now prepare teachers for 
secondary schools only. 

Summer-cum-correspondence courses. An important step 
taken in this direction has been the organising of summer schools- 
cum-correspondence courses leading to B.Ed. degree at all the Four 
Regional Colleges of Education. This course includes full time 
training at the summer vacations (4 months) and instruction through 
correspondence during the ten months period between the two 
summer yacations. The Central Institute of Education also started 
B.Ed. correspondence. 

Reforms in the professional training of teachers, In the 
professional training of primary and secondary school teachers, the 
following changes have been made in recent years: 

` (i) Revised curricula were prepared. 

(ii) Content was integrated with methodology. 

(iii) Practical training was made functional by providing facilities 
to trainees to visit different types of schools, single-teacher 
schools, etc. 

(iv) A study regarding the administrative procedures for ascertain- 
ing requirements of teacher training institutions both at elementary 
and secondary levels was undertaken and a workable scheme of 
admission procedures was envolved for being recommended to the 
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training institutions in the country. 

In-service training of teachers, The various departments of 
the NCERT at the national level and specialised institutions like 
State Institute of Education, State Institute of Science Education, 
State Evaluation Units, State Bureaux of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance etc. have been conducting programmes of in-service train- 
ing of teachers in their respective spheres. 


Chapter 21 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 


_ Importance of In-service Education ' 
„Rabindranath Tagore thinks: “A teacher can never truly teach, 

s unless he is still learning himself. A lamp can never light another 
lamp unless it continues to burn its own flames,” 

The Report of University Education Commission appointed by the 
Government of India contains the following passage: “It is extra- 
ordinary-that our school teachers learn all of whatever subject they 
teach before reaching the age of twenty-four or twenty-five and then 
all their further education is left to experience which in most cases 
is another name for stagnation. We must realise that experience 

-~ needs to be supplemented by experiment before reaching its fullness 
and that a teacher, to keep alive and fresh should become a learner 
_ from time to. time. Constant outpouring needs constant intaking; 
practice must be reinforced by theory and the old must be constantly 

_ tested by the new”. 
Meaning of in-service teacher education, The term is self- 
_ explanatory. It refers to the education a teacher receives after he 
“has entered the teaching profession and after he has had his educa- 
- tiom in a teachers’ college. It includes all the programmes, educa- 
tional, social or others in which the teacher takes a vital part, all the 
extra education which he receives at different institutions by way of 
refresher and other professional courses, and all the travel and visits 
which he undertakes. All these things enlarge his experience and 

* vision. 

The Commission on Teacher Education in USA explained this 


2 * clearly as: “The continued education of teachers means much more 


than making up defects in preparation. It means continuous growth 
in the capacity to teach. It means broadened understanding of 
` human development and human living. And now more than at any 
previous period in school history it means growth in one’s capacity 
to work with others, with class-room teachers and principals in a 
variety of activities, with the administration with parents and 
community leaders and with children of different age-groups”, 

Dr Alteker writes, “We have to point out that like some modern 


` 
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educationists ancient Indians also have used the term education in 
a wider as well as in a narrower sense. In its wide sense education is 
self-cùlture and self-improvement and the process will go on to the 
end of one’s life.” A thinker observes that the true teacher is a 
student to the end of his life. No college or course can teach a 
doctor all that he has to learn; his practice will go on gradually 
widening the sphere of his knowledge. What is true of the doctor is 
also true of the teacher, the lawyer, the painter, the trader and the 
sculptor. J ; 

We must catch the spirit of Thomas Arnold, the eminent teacher 
at Rugby who said, “I prefer that my students should drink from a 

_ running stream rather than a stagnant pool”. 

The Ministry of Education in England has stated: “The hallmark 
of a good teacher is that he is himself always learning and always 
developing his knowledge and understanding of children and young 
people. In. short, a teacher should be a person who, because of 
his attitude to knowledge, to ideas, to his fellows and to life generally, 
is better educated today, than he was yesterday and will, tomorrow 

* be better educated than he is today”. j 


Programmes of In-service Education 

Following observations were made by. H.S.S, Lawrence in In- 
Service Teacher Education: Mig 

). In-service education is not the responsibility of the teacher 
alone. It is a cooperative enterprise. It has to be promoted by several 
agencies. The agencies are schools, teachers’ colleges, Government 
‘and teachers organisations. Self-development of professional com- 
petencies by individual teachers has a large part to play in in-service 
teacher growth. 

2. Proper incentives should be provided for teacher growth in 
service. The basic incentive is provided by the dynamic of life in 
independent India. But inherent motivations should be supported by 
better rewards for effort and quality of service. 7 , 

3. Individual teachers should follow ideals of service and under- 
take further education, educational tours and visits, participate in 
community development and develop good human relations and, 
professional activities in school. 

4, The schools themselves should organise in-service education 
programmes, undertake democratic school administration and pro- 
yide constructive supervision. 

5. Teachers’ college should provide leadership in in-service educa- 
tion programmes, foster experiment, provide short-term professional 
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courses for teachers, conduct workshops and promote professional 
writing. 

6. Teachers’ organisations should also provide leadership ‘in bring- 
ing about professional growth, cooperate with the Government and 
lay special emphasis on the provision of professional activities rather 
than only on financial improvement of their members. 

7, The Government should provide constructive inspection, pro- 
vide in-service programmes and give financial assistance to other 
agencies to undertake in-service education programmes, 

The task before us is tremendous, But it is tremendously impor- 
tant. There is need for in-service teacher education, What is essen- 
tially required is a new spirit and enthusiasm on the part of all 
concerned. Teachers should develop the new spirit of growth de- 
manded of them, They must grow with the times. They must become 
teachers fit for our times in India, 

What is workshop? By laying stress on the application or rather 
than the amassing of knowledge, workshops provide opportunity for 
teachers to work on and find solutions for the practical real pro- 
blems faced daily by them. They are concerned with the critical 
problems our schools face in a world at war. 

The essential features of what we shall call a workshop are 
intensive consideration of practical problems that have arisen from 
the daily functioning of the teaching job, flexible and informal 
working conditions, active sharing by workshoppers in developing 
plans for individual or group study and easy access to a wide range 
of resources in terms of staff, fellow participants, books and other 

` aids to learning. 

For keeping workshop feet solidly rooted to earth, workshop 
members must work closely with the young who are the raw 
materials of our educational endeavours, This applies to staff as 
well as participants. If a staff member can show that prized abstrac- 
tions work programmatically with young students, he has gone long a 
way in his quest for a good relationship with the working teachers 
who largely make up workshop personnel. A workshop for teachers 
which includes no personal contact with young people is Hamlet 
minus the Lelancholy Dane himself, 

Incentive to teachers, In order that the scheme of refresher 
course may become a real success, the authorities of Schools and 
Intermediate colleges and the Government Education Departments 
should make certified attendance at a university refresher course 
once in every four or five years a qualification for promotion. Some 
such stimulus be necessary until attendance at such refresher courses 
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becomes a tradition . . . . Alternatively, teachers may be given leave 
of absence for six months after every five years of service and asked 
to attend advanced courses at their own or any other university and 
obtain a certificate of attendance and good work from the head of 
the Department of the University. 

Changed supervision, The changed attitude and work of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools is worthy of note: “Increasingly in 
recent years, the Inspectorate have come to be looked on, and have 
come, we believe, to look on themselves as, above all, consultants 
and collaborators able to bring to the problems of any one school, 
experience called in many, and to contribute to the solution of diffi- 
culties, a judgment at once disinterested and well-informed. To 
stimulate by discussion and suggestion, to spread ideas and be a link 
between school and school, to provoke the unreflective to thought 
and to awaken healthy doubts, as to the sufficiency of familiar 
routines in such service lies the most valuable function of the In- 
spectorate and we would stress the very special value of its guidance 
and encouragement to the hundreds of small schools where teachers, 
often inexperienced, are working under conditions of difficulty and 
isolation”. 

Vacation refresher courses, The University Education Commis- 
sion observed: “An urgent reform is the introduction of vacation 
refresher courses for High School and Intermediate college teachers. 
At present neither students nor teachers utilise their vacation for 
most of them vacation is a period of want of occupation.” 


TABLE. 21.1. SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA (1981) 


S.No. Name of the State|Union Territory No. of Edncation Institutions 
I. Andhra Pradesh 17 
2. Assam 9 
3. Bihar ll 
4. Gujarat 41 
> Haryana 20 
6. Himachal Pradesh 3 
jä Jammu and Kashmir 6 
8. Kerala 23 
9. Karnataka 47 

10. Maharashtra 52 
il. Madhya Pradësh 27 
12. Manipur 2 
13. Meghalya 2 

1 


14, Nagaland 
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15. 
J6. 
17. 
18. 
FIS 
20. 
21. 


Orissa g 6 
Punjab 18 
Rajasthan 21 
Tamil Nadu 23 
Tripura 3 
Uttar Pradesh 113 
West Bengal 42 


Union Territories 


22, 
23. 
24. 


Goa, Daman & Diu 


Chandigarh Administration 2 
Delhi 3 
1 


Chapter 22 


TEACHERS STATUS AND SERVICE 
CONDITIONS 


It is agreed by all that in the last analysis the quality of education 
must necessarily depend on the quality of teachers and it is simply 
not possible to get the right type of teachers in sufficient numbers if 
they continue to be paid miserably low salaries. The Education 
Commission 1964-66 took due note of this fact and made important 
recommendations for raising the status and service conditions of the 
teachers, The recommendations may be summarised as: 

1. Status. Intensive and continuous efforts are needed to raise, 
the economic, social and professional status of teachers and to feed 
back talented young persons in the profession. y 

2. Remuneration, The Commission stressed that the most 
urgent need was to upgrade the remuneration of the teachers sub- 
stantially, particularly at the school stage and it recommended that 
the Government of India should lay down, for the school stage, 
minimum scales of pay for teachers and assit the States and Union 
Territories to adopt equivalent or higher scales to suit their con- 
ditions. Regarding scales of pay of school teachers belonging to the 
same category but working under different managements such as 
Government, local bodies, or private management, the Commission 
recommended that they should be the same. . 

The Commission proposed the following scales of pay, the imple- 
mention of which may be phased over a period of five years: 


TABLE. 22.1. SHows THE Basic PAY SCALE TEACHERS 
Teachers Remuneration Rs. 


1. Teachers who have completed Minimum for trained teacher Rs. 150 
the secondary school course Maximum salary (to be 
and have received two years reached in a period of 20 


professional training, years) Rs 250 
Selection Grade (for about 
15 p.c. of the cadre) Rs. 250-300 


2. Graduate who have received Minimum for trained 
one year’s training. graduates, Rs, 220 
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Maximum salary (to be 
reached in a period of 


20 years) Rs. 400 
Selection grade (for 
about 15 p.c. of cadre) Rs. 400-500 


3. Teachers working in secon- 
dary schools and having post- 
graduate qualifications, Rs. 300-600 
4. Heads of Secondary schools. Depending upon the size 
and quality of the school 
and also on their qualifi- 
cation, the headmasters 
should have one or other of 
the scales of pay for affilia- 
ted colleges recommended 


below: 

5. Teachers in Affiliated Lecturer Junior Scale Rs. 300-25-600 
Colleges (already approved Senior scale Rs, 400-30-600- 
by Government). 40-800 

Senior Lecturer/Reader Rs. 700-40-1100 
Principal I Rs. 700-40-1100 
Il Rs. 800-50-1250 
Tit Rs, 1000-50-1500 

6. Teachers in University Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800- 
Departments (already 50-950 
approved by Government). Reader Rs. 700-50-1250 

Professor Rs. 1100-50- 


1300-60-1600 
Sa eesstesteetensssesesnsesensenense aevernssers aso 


3. The Government of India should lay down, for the school stage 
minimum scales of pay for teachers and assist the States and Union 
Territories to adopt equivalent or higher scales to suit their con- 
ditions, 

4. Scale of pay of school teachers belonging to the same category 
but working under different managements, such as government, 
local bodies or private managements should be the same, 

5. The principal of parity should be adopted as a State policy 
forthwith in each State but its full implementation may, if necessary, 
be phased over a period of five years. 

6. To facilitate the introduction of the improved scales of pay at 
the university stage, assistance from the Centre should be provided 
to meet additional expenditure on a sharing basis of 80 per cent 
from Central and 20 per cent from State funds, and in the case of 
Private colleges, Central assistance should be provided on a 100 per 
cent basis, 

7. The introduction of these scales of pay should be linked with 
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improvement in the qualifications of teachers and improvements in 
the selection procedures for their appointment. This should be done 
on the lines of recommendations of the Committee on Model Act 
for Universities. 

8. A discriminating approach should be adopted, in regard to 
these, for privately-managed colleges. Good institutions should be 
allowed greater freedom in the choice of their teachers and strict 
control should be exercised where management is not satisfactory. 

9. Three main scales of pay should be recognised for school 
teachers: 

(i) for teachers who have completed the secondary school stage 
and are trained; 

(ii) for trained graduates; and 

(iii) for teachers with post-graduate qualifications. 

10, There should be no teacher at the primary stage who has not 
completed the secondary school course and had two years of pro- 
fessional education. Headmasters of higher primary and lower 
primary schools with enrolments of more than 200 should be trained 
graduates. Their salaries should be the same as those of trained 
graduate teachers in secondary schools. 

11. The practice of creating posts in lower scales of pay and 
recruiting to these teachers with lower qualifications when qualified 
teachers are available for recruiting qualified teachers into these 
posts and paying them at lower scales should be abandoned. 

12. Scales of pay of secondary school teachers should be related 
to scales of college and university teachers on the one hand to those 
of primary teachers on the other. 

13. Scales of pay for headmasters of lower and higher secondary 
schools should have a definite relationship with those of teachers in 
affiliated colleges or even universities. Depending upon the size, 
function, and quality of schools, the proportion of teacher with post- 
graduate qualifications should vary from 10 to 30 per cent in secon- 
dary and higher secondary schools; teachers should be given advance 
increments in the scale. Professional training should be obligatory 
for all secondary school teachers. 

14. State Board of School Education and the Education Depart- 
ment should prescribe qualifications of teachers and lay down proper 
procedures for selection not only for Government schools but for those 
conducted by local authorities and private managements as well; 
local authority schools would latgely come under the District School 
Boards: every private school recognised and aided by State Educa- 
tion Departments should be required to have a managing committee 
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with representatives from the Department; the Department should 
prescribe the qualifications for teachers similar to those in Government 
institutions; every post to be filled should be adequately advertised 
and interviews held by duly constituted selection committee; no grant- 
in-aid should be paid for the salary of a teacher appointed outside 
the rules or the above machinery, 

15, School stage. Qualified and trained teachers in primary schools 
should be considered for promotion as headmasters or inspectors of 
schools, 

16. Trained graduate teachers in secondary schools who have 
done outstanding work would be eligible for promotion to posts 
carrying salaries for post-graduate qualifications. 

17. Secondary school teachers with the necessary aptitude and 
competence could be appointed as university and colleges teachers. 
18. Advance increments for teachers doing outstanding work 
should be made possible. 

19. Ad hoc temporary posts in a higher grade should be created 
for a lecturer or a reader who had done outstanding work and who 
cannot be given promotion as no suitable post is available. 

20. In departments doing post-graduate work, the number of posts 
_at professional level should be determined on the basis of require- 
ments; it should be open to a university in consultation with UGC to 
offer remuneration even beyond the special scale of Rs 1600-1800 to 
outstanding persons. j 

21. All teachers salaries should be reviewed every five years and 
the dearness allowance paid to teachers should be related to be paid 
to Government servants. 

22. A general programme of welfare services for all school 
teachers should be organised in each State and Union Territory, the 
funds being contributed by both teachers and the State on a match- 
ing basis. The funds should be administered by joint committees of 
representatives of teachers and government. 

23. The proposals for the improvement of salaries of school 
teachers should be given effect to immediately, generous Central 
assistance being made available to State Governments for this pur- 
pose. 

24. The system of retirement benefits to teachers Should be treated 
on the basis of the principles of uniformity and parity. 

25. As an interim measure, the triple-benefit scheme should be 
more widely adopted both for teachers in Government schools as 
well as the University and college teachers. 

26. The normal retirement age for teachers in schools, colleges 
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and universities should be made 60 years with provision for exten- 
sion upto 65 years. 

27. A more equitable system of investing provident fund amount 
should be devised. 

28. The conditions of work in educational institutions should 
be such as to enable teachers to function at their highest level of 
efficiency. 

29. The minimum facilities required for efficient work should be 
provided to all educational institutions. Adequate facilities for pro- 
fessional advancement should be provided. 

30. In fixing the hours of work not only actual class-room teaching 
but all other work a teacher has to do should be taken into consi- 
deration. 

31. A scheme should also be drawn up under which every teacher 
will get a concessional railway pass to any part of India once in five 
years, 

32. New conduct and discipline rules suitable for the teaching 
profession should be framed for teachers in government service. f, 

33. In private schools the principle of parity should be adopted 
and terms and conditions of service of teachers in these should be 
the same as for government schools. : 

34. Every effort should be made to increase residential accom- 
modation for teachers in rural areas. A programme of building con- 
struction and grant of adequate house rent allowance in all big cities 
should be adopted; co-operative housing schemes for teachers should 
be encouraged and loans on favourable terms for construction of 
houses should be made available. 

35. The target to be reached over the next 15 years in_ universi- 
ties and colleges should be to provide residential accommodation to 
about 50 per cent teachers in the university and 20 per cent in all 
affiliated colleges. 

36. Special coaching for children, who need it, should be provided 
on an institutional basis and the teachers concerned adequately 
remunerated. 

37. At the University stage, part-time consultancy or additional 
work, such as research, by teachers in higher education should be 
permitted; and no payment should be required to be made to the 
institution if the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of the salary. 

38. Teabhers should be free to exercise all civic rights and should 
be eligible for public office at the local, district, State or national 
level. No legal restriction should be placed on their participation 
in elections, but when they do so, they should be expected to 
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proceed on leave. 

39. The employment of women teachers should be encouraged at 
all stages and in all sectors of educatioa; opportunities for part-time 
employment be provided on a large-scale. 

40. Provision should be made for residential accommodation parti- 
cularly in rural areas. 

41. The condensed courses for adult women operated by the 
Central Social Welfare Board should be expanded. 

42. Increasing facilities be provided for corresponding courses. 

43. Whenever necessary, special allowances should be given to 
women teachers working in rural areas, 

44. Teachers for tribal areas stould be given special allowances, 
assistance for the education of their children and residential accom- 
modation, Provision should be made for special training of teachers 
going to work in rural areas, 

45. Professional organisations of teachers which carry out work 
for the improvement of the profession and of education should be 
recognised by the Central and State Governments and consulted on 
matters relating to school education, general and professional educa- 

- tion of teachers and their salaries and conditions of work, 

46. Joint Teachers’ Councils Should be constituted in cach State 
and Union Territory to discuss all matters relating to teachers’ 
salaries, conditions of work and service and welfare service. 

‘47. The Ministry of Education should consider the suggestions: 

(a) to increase the number of national awards; 

(6) to strengthen the selection committee; 

(c) to give travelling allowance to the awardees as for Class I Ofi- 

cers of Government. 


A Few Observations on Commission’s Recommendations 


1. Teachers Magna Carta—Mr M,C. Chagla in Deccan Chronicle, 
30 June, 1966. 


2. Reasonable scale for teacher—National Solidarity, 7 July, 1960. 


3. Scales will guarantee a superior quality of teachers—7he Edu- 
cational India, July 1960. 


4. Recommendations should be implemented jimmediately—The 
` ` Indian Express, 1 July, 1966. 
5. Fair deal for teachers—The Tribune, Í July, 1966. 
6. An attempt to give the teachers some hope of a better life — 
The Hindu, 1 July, 1966. 


7. A bold act and realistic approach—Hindustan Standard, 12 June, 
~ 1966. 


Chapter 23 


WOMEN EDUCATION 


Significance of Women Education 

Gandhiji observed in ‘True Education’, “The question of the edu- 
cation of children cannot be solved unless efforts are made simul- 
taneously to solve the women’s education. And I have no hesitation 
in saying that as long as we do not have real mother teachers who 
can successfully import true education to our children they will 
remain uneducated even though they may be going to schools”. 
Dr Radhakrishnan has very emphatically stated, “Women are 
human beings and have as much right to full development as men 
have. The position of women in any society is a true index of its cul- 
tural and spiritual level. 

The University Education Commission 1948-49 observed: “There 
cannot be educated people without educated women. If general 
education had to be limited to men or to women, that opportunity 
should be given to women for then it would most surely be passed on 
to the next generation.” The Education Commission 1964-66 wrote, 
“In the modern world the role of the women goes much beyond the. 
home and the bringing up of children. She is now adopting a career 
of her own and sharing equally with man, the responsibility for the 
development of society in all its aspects. This is the direction in 
which we shall have to move. In the struggle for freedom, Indian’ 
women fought side by side with men. This equal opportunity will 
have to continue in the fight against hunger, poverty, ignorance and 
ill health”. The Resolution on the National Policy on Education 
(1968) stressed the importance of women education in these words, 
“The education of girls should receive emphasis not only on grounds 
of social justice but also because it accelerates social transforma- 
tion”. 5 . 

The United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimina- 
tion against Women (1967) took note of the great contribution made 
by women to social, political, economic and cultural life andthe part 
they play in the family and particularly in the rearing of children and 
recommended the following in Article 9 of the Declaration: “All 
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appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to girls and women, 
married or unmarried, equal rights with men in education at all 
levels and in particular: 

(a) Equal conditions of access to and study in educational -institu- 
~ tions of all types, including universities and vocational, technical and 
professional schools; 

(b) The same choice of curricula, the same examinations, teaching 
staff with qualifications of the same standard and school premises 
and equipment of the same quality, whether the institutions are co- 
educational or not; 

+ (c) Equal opportunities to benefit from scholarships and other 
study grants; 

(d) Equal opportunities for access to programmes of continuing 
education, including adult literacy programmes; 

(e) Access to educational information to help in ensuring the 
health and well being of families, 


Curriculum for Girls 

_ The Committee on differentiation of curricula for boys and girls 

“under the chirmanship of Smt Hansa Mehta examined this question 
in detail in 1961 and observed, 

“eIn the ultimate democratic and socialistic pattern of society 
which we visualise, education will be related to individual capacities, 
aptitudes and interests which, as stated above, are not related to sex. 
‘There, would, therefore be no need in such a society to differentiate 
curricula on the basis of sex. 

But it will be some years before this new social order is created. 
Tn the transitional phase in which we are at present, certain psycho- 
logical differences between men and women as well as certain divi- 
sions of social functions based on them will have to be accepted as 
matters of fact and as a practical basis for building up the curricula 
for boys and girls. While doing so, however, care should be taken to 
see that. values and attitudes which are essential in the long-run are 
increasingly built up in men and women and that no step is taken 
which will tend to perpetuate or intensify the existing difference. It is 
on these fundamental assumptions that the proposals for a differen- 
tiation of curricula between boys and girls made in this Report are 
based.” 


A. Primary Stage o 
1, No differentiation should be made in the curricula for boys and 
girls at the primary stage. 
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2. The traditional attitude to regard certain tasks, as ‘manly’ and 
others’ as ‘womanly’ is generally built up in early childhood through 


social atmosphere. Simple needle-craft, cooking, music and dancing, ` 


introduced in primary schools for boys and girls alike will incident. 


ally counter-act these influences and build up new and | healthy atti- 


tudes. 
3. The proportion of women working as primary teachers should 


be substantially increased and women should be appointed on the ` 


staff of all primary schools. For this purpose the scheme recom- 
mended by the National Council for Women’s Education for increas- 
ing the number of women teachers at the primary stage should be 
immediately and vigorously implemented. 


B. Middle Stage 

1. The ultimate objective before the country is to provide free 
and compulsory education to all children until they reach the age ot 
14. The curriculum to be provided for this minimum course. of 
general education should be common to boys and girls and no differ- 
entiation should be made therein on the basis of sex. This common 
course should also include a core curriculum of home science. 

2. In our opinion, 11 to 12 is too early an age to make the «choice 
of an elective course and no tangible benefit can be derived by intro- 
ducing electives at this early stage. We, therefore, recommend that 
special intensive courses of vocational preparation should be organis- 
ed after the middle school stage. 

3. All middle schools should provide for the teaching of a "craft 
which is suited to local conditions and wherever possible for the 
teaching of more than one craft. Where only one craft has been intro- 
duced, it should be obligatory for all boys as well as girls. Where 
more than one craft has been introduced each child should have 
the freedom to choose any craft for which he or she has an aptitude. 

4. In all middle schools it is desirable to have mixed staff: but 
where girls do attend a middle school ordinarily meant for boys, 
appointment of women teachers on staff should be obligatory. 

5. Steps should be taken to expand the provision of facilities for 
middle school education for girls as largely as possible. This may be 
done by appointing women teachers on the staff of co-educational 
schools, or by establishing separate girls’ schools. When both these 
methods are not possible adequate stipends should be provided to 
enable deserving and needy girls to stayin hostels and pursuz their 
studies in middle/secondary schools. Wherever necessary and 
possible, transport facilities should be provided to girls to enable 


* 
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them to attend middle schools which may not be easily accessible 
from their places of residence. 


C. Secondary Stage 

In the opinion of the Committee, the best form to organise secon- 
dary education would be as follows: 

(a) The general courses of secondary education should not attempt 
‘to give vocational competence, but craft or handwork or productive 
labour of some type should form an integral part of such courses. 

(b) The Committee recommended the provision of intensive voca- 
tional courses which will begin after the middle school stage and be 
‘spread over one to three years. These should be run as parallel alter- 
natives to the general courses of secondary education with a view to 
preparing boys and girls of different vocations in life. They should 
also be sufficiently diversified to meet the requirements of girls. As 
a special case, and in view of the comparatively inadequate develop- 
ment of middle school education for girls, especially in rural areas, 
it may be desirable to admit, to such courses, even those girls who 
may not have technically completed the elementary school but who 
may otherwise be in a position to benefit from them. Continuous 
research and investigations are necessary to ascertain the changing 

-social conditions and employment potential in different parts of the 
country and to adjust the provision made for these courses accord- 
ingly. 

(c) At the end of the secondary course, there should be second 
bifurcation. Some students would go in for courses in humanities 
or science to prepare themselves intensively for admission to univer- 
sities. The others would be diverted into various walks of life 
through intensive training in specialised courses that would aim at 
giving vocational competence, These courses should have” large 
variety and should be based on the manpower requirements and 
social needs of different areas as ascertained through continuous 
programmes of research and investigation. 


Measures Suggested to Improve Diversified Courses 

The following measures are needed to improve the existing diversi- 
fied courses at the secondary stage to meet the special needs of the 
girls: 

(a) to add further subjects to the existing diversified courses; 

(6) to prepare teachers for the teaching of these diversified courses; 
and 


(c) to give financial assistance to the girls’ schools to enable them 
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to introduce the teaching of new elective subjects and also to raise 
the standard of teaching in subjects which have already been intro- 
duced. 

Home economics, The Committee recommends that steps should 
be taken to improve the introduction of home economics. 

Music and fine arts. This is another group of subjects which is 
popular with girls, It is, therefore, recommended that steps should be 
taken to prepare the necessary teachers and to revise the scale of pay 
where necessary. Liberal financial assistance should also be made 
available to girls’ schools for the introduction of these courses. 

Sex education, Sex education is essential at the middle and 
secondary stages. It should not, however, form part of the curri- 
culum and be given by mature, competent and well trained teachers. 
If satisfactory conditions and competent teachers are not available, 
it should not be attempted at all. 

Provision of other facilities. To meet the needs of deserving and 
needy girls, who have no access to separate secondary schools, 
hostels should be attached to central secondary schools for girls and 
adequate stipends, to cover maintenance costs, should be provided 
on the basis of merit-cum-need. Wherever necessary and possible, 
transport facilities should also be provided to enable girls to attend 
separate secondary schools which are not easily accessible from their 
homes. 


The Education Commission 1964-66 on Curriculum for Girls 
The Commission endorsed the recommendations of the Committee 
on the Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and Girls. 


The National Committee on the Status of Women in India 

(1974) on the Curriculum of Women Education 

The observations of the Committee are: 

(a) According to the survey conducted by the Committee, 69.82% 
of the respondents agreed that girls should get the same type of edu- 
cation. 

(b) In spite of this marked change, however, a demand for 
differential curricula comes from parents whose sole object in educating 
girls is to improve their propsects in the matrimonial market. These 
parents often discourage girls from taking up ‘difficult’ subjects, 
Sometimes ‘difficult’ subjects require coaching and the parents are 
not prepared to spend ‘that extra’ on the girls, while for the boys ‘it 


has to be done’, À 
(c) The number of girls taking up sciences and mathematics is 
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steadily increasing. 

(d) In spite of the recommendation of the Education Commission 
many States still continue to prescribe different curricula for boys 
and girls at the school level. This has had an adverse effect parti- 
cularly on the teaching of mathematics to girls. Many girls’ schools 
still make no provision for the teaching of science subjects. This has 
resulted in a lack of adequate number of women teachers in these 
subjects. 

(e) Home Science has for long been emphasised as a subject most 
suited for girls, and a large majority of girls take up this course. The 
courses now current in this subject require major revision, The 
present pattern of uniformity in these courses neglects the environ- 
mental factors and availability of local resources. Introducing these 
dimensions would make them more relevant and realistic, 

This course, if revised and developed with proper scientific founda- 
tions, would be suitable for both boys and girls and meet the needs 
of general as well as vocational education. For example, cooking 


should include knowledge of nutrition, dietetics, canning and food 
Preservation etc. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


(i) There should be a common course of general education for 
both sexes till the end of class X, all courses being open to boys and 
girls, 

(üi) At the primary stage, simple needle craft, music and dancing 
should be taught to both sexes. 

(iii) From the middle stage, differences may be permitted under 
work experience. 

(iv) In classes XI and XII girls should have full opportunity to 
choose vocational and technical courses according to local conditions, 
needs and aptitudes, 


(v) At the university stage there is a need to introduce more rele- 
vant and useful courses for all students. 


CO-EDUCATION 


Meaning of co-education. Co-education is the joint participation 
of the boys and girls in all the activities with freedom for the social 
contact. It is the education of the boys and girls together in the same 
classes of a school, admission to the school being secured by pupils 
of both sexes on equal terms and Opportunities and freedom being 
provided for the as:oziation of the sexes in intra and extra-school 
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activities. Co-education does not mean just the admission of girls into 
boys’ schools merely for the purpose of teaching. 

“Co-education is not a modern experiment in India, thousands of 
years ago, inthe Vedic Bharat, the sons and daughters of Mother 
India acquired an ideal system of education in an ideal way, sitting 
together in the sacred temples of lore and art—the Tapovans’ sisters 
and brothers, as they were known, being pupils of the same Guru, 
developed a sweet relation far from any things of sex-passion. 
These boys and girls had made our ancient India an envy of the 
World.” 

Gandhiji said, ‘““Co-education must be allowed and boys and girls 
must cultivate healthy and harmonious relationship, based upona 
strong moral code”. 

R.K. Mukerjee has summed up the necessity of co-education in the 
following words: 

“In the sphere of education this general and new fundamental 
reason (i.e. emancipation of women) acquires a special emphasis and 
significance. Highest pedagogic theory must more and more consider 
education as not to be confined within the boundaries of the school 
or a matter of the class-room only, Education must take into account 
the whole of the unfolding personality, the complete development of ~ 
the individual, his intellect no less than his emotions, awakening and 
feeding every kind of interest. But this programme is too large for 
the school proper and its ordinary and formal methods. Much of it 
depends for its realisation on what may be called the environment of 
the school. Now an environment for the purpose of such a complete 
education cannot exclude the relations between the sexes, both in the 
influences of those in charge, and in the companionship of those 
growing up. Each has something to give to the other, and without 
that being given in time, the growth of each runs the risk of being 
starved, or warped: resulting not only in a serious deficiency at 
the time, but perhaps much more for the needs and problems of later 
life”. 


Advantages of the Co-education 

1. Economic factors. Co-education, i.e., the education of boys 
and girls under the same roof, enables us to meet the increasing de- 
mand of education by women. Poor India can hardly afford to open 
separate colleges for women. There is lack of funds, adequate 
buildings, good teachers and equipment for the education of girls. 

2. Psychological consideration, Hayward wrote, “Future 
mothers should not have to confess with tears, that they do not 
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understand boys”. Boys and girls should not be brought up as 
strangers. Greater contact between boys and girls results in a sense 
of comradeship and they would be able in course of time to approach 
each other without giving that undue emphasis to the sexual side that 
is but natural in the present circumstances. 

3. Humanising effect. Co-education has a humanising influence 
on boys and girls in that tendencies to extremes of masculinity and 
femininity are checked. It makes the girls less shy and makes the boys 
more refined. The mixing of the sexes is natural as the feminine mind 
gains from association with boys and vice versa. 

4. Disciplinary problems are solved. Discipline becomes easier 
to maintain because boys wish to stand well in the eyes of the girls 
and vice versa. The punishment of a fault is feared more than it 
would be in separate institutions, 

5. Modification in personality traits. Because of co-education, 
boys learn perseverance, conscientiousness and industriousness from 
girls and the latter learn independence, self-reliance and resource 
from boys. 

6. Increase in purity. It is felt that boys are purer and more 
modest by co-education, the girls are made less ignorant and senti- 

- mental and consequently less liable to make a grave matrimonial 
mistake in life, There is less underground excitement and more excite- 
ment ofa natural and obvious kind. 

7. Intellectural benefits. There is no doubt that attendance in 
the classes becomes almost cent per cent. Besides women can teach 
some subjects better than men and thus we can make out a good cas 
for co-education. 

8. Homely atmosphere. Co-cducation enables us to have a 
polished home. 

9, Better domestic life. It would be developed through co- 
education. Addison once said, “Female friendship is necessary for 
intellectual development”, 

10. Reduction in mental diseases. Dr Freud believed that co- 
education alone could keep young people free from diseases of 
mind. 


Disadvantages of Co-education 

l. Freely mixing up creates troubles, Dr Stanley Hall writes: 
“During the early years of adolescence when the body is rapidly 
changing and a sense of an awkwardness and reticence is felt, the 
two sexes should not intrude upon each other”. Since in our tropical 
Country sex consciousness develops at an early age, free mixing is 
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fraught with danger. 

2, Less attention to girls, Girls always suffer. It is generally seen 
that in co-educational institutions adequate facilities are not provided 
for girls. 

3. No thorough cleansing of the mental make-up. Co- 
education is a farce in many cases as we have not taken to this busi- 
ness in the right spirit. There must be a sane attitude and proper and 
healthy outlook, 

4. Unhealthy effects on intellectual pursuits. “Men cannot 
study when women are around and that if women are let intoa 
college, they are likely to get round some of the professors and 
marry them and then good-bye to research and higher thought”. 

5. Separate needs of men and women. Dr Joad has remarked, 
“Girls tend to be more interested in their immediate surroundings, 
in what is pretty and ornamental, boys in what is more remote from 
them, in what is useful, in what is general and what is abstract. Boys 
seek expression in investigating, exploring, constructing, girls through 
artistic and emotional channels”. Rousseau has also talked in the 
same tune, “A man seeks to serve, woman seeks to please, the one 
needs knowledge, the other taste. To be pleasing in his sight, to win 
his respect and love, to train him in childhood, a counsel to tend 
him in manhood and to console, to make his life pleasant and happy, 
these are the duties of women for all time”. Same type of education 
for boys and girls is hardly suitable. 

6. Physiological factors. Co-education cannot prove useful as a 
uniform programme of physical and mental activities for both the 
sexes would affect the health of adolescent girls. 

7. Undue emphasis on make-up, Co-education results in girls 
using gorgeously bordered saris which are gazed at by the boys. The 
boys come immaculately dressed. There is every possibility that shy 
glances, stealthy eying and admiring gazes will lead to various un- 
healthy practices. 

8. Separate code of discipline. The discipline that is suitable for 
a boy is not as a rule equally suitable for a girl. 

9. Distraction of attention. Mixing of sexes at the adolescent 
stage, when sex urge is at its highest pitch, is not advisable. It 
distracts the attention of both boys and girls and hampers their pro- 
gress in studies. 

10. Immorality. The strongest objection is from the moral point 
of view. Emotional disturbances will take place. They are exposed to 
sex appeal and morals are at risk. Sex criminality will increase with 
co-cducation, The girls and lady teachers will be exposed to sexual 
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licentiousness. 
VARIOUS COMMITTEES ON CO-EDUCATION 


I. Recommendations of the University Education Commission 

Separate schools between the age of 13 to 18. The University 
Education Commission was of the view that there seems to be a de- 
finite preponderance of opinion that from the thirteenth or fourteenth 
year of age until about the eighteenth, separate schools for boys and 
girls are desirable. 

Why no co-education at college level. Some of the arguments 
given are (i) A woman cannot develop her personality in a men’s 
college, (ii) There is no need for women to undergo the nervous 
Strain of examinations, (iii) Women’s education should be more in 
keeping with the temperament and needs of women as wives and 
mothers, (ir) Overcrowding is more serious for women than for men, 
(v) A pleasing feature of colleges for women has been the intimate 
relations of students and teachers. Some of these arguments have 
greater weight in the absence of truly co-educational colleges where 
the needs of men and women would be given equal weight in design- 
ing the programme. 

Co-education at college level. As the age of entry to degree 
colleges would, on our recommendations, be approximately eighteen, 
college education may be co educational, as it is at present in many 
medical colleges. Separate institutions at this level would demand 
unjustified increase in expense. To maintain separate institutions for 
men and women side by side, duplicating equipment, even when it 
is very inadequate, would be an undue tax upon limited financial 
resources. Separate women’s colleges commonly have poorer 
buildings, poorer equipment and less able teachers. As far as 


Possible co-educational institutions should be encouraged at the 
degree level, 


Co-educational Institutions and their State of Affairs 

The University Education Commission noted the following: 

There are few truly co-educational colleges in our country. Rather 
there are men’s colleges to which women have been admitted as 
Students, which is a very different matter. Quite frequently in ‘co- 
educational’ colleges nearly all the amenities are for men, and women 
are little more than tolerated. Often sanitary facilities for women are 
totally inadequate, and sometimes wholly lacking. Recreation Space 
and facilities for women similarly are inadequate or lacking. One of 
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the most frequent suggestions made to us was that where women 
and men attend colleges, a physical directress for women be 
provided. 

In many co-educational colleges women have little or no share in 
college life. Women’s hostels usually accommodate but few women, 
and sometimes none at all. According to the comments received in 
one city where there are few or no hostels some women students 
must leave home at 5 a.m. in order to attend classes, and no 
provisions for refreshments are provided, although the students do 
not finish their work until mid-afternoon. The Commission received 
comments to the effect that the attitudes of men students left much to 
be desired. 

Other weaknesses of ‘co-educational’ colleges reported to the 
Commission are that there are too few women teachers, and that 
examinations are a severe nervous strain to women. 


Recommendations 

1. The ordinary amenities and decencies of life should be provided 
for women in colleges originally planned for men, but to which 
women are being admitted in increasing numbers. 

2. There should be no curtailment in educational opportunities for 
women, but rather a great increase. 

3. There should be intelligent educational guidance by qualified 
men and women, to help women to get a clearer view of their real 
educational interests, to the end that they shall not try to imitiate 
men, but shall desire as good education as men get. Women’s and 
men’s education should have many elements in common, but should 
not in general be identical in all respects, as is usually the case 
today. 

4. Women students in general should be helped to see their normal 
places in a normal society, both as citizens and as women and to 
prepare for it, and college programmes should be so designed that 
it will be possible for them to do so. 

5. Through educational counsel and by example the prevailing 
prejudice against study of home economics and home management 
should be overcome. 

6. Standards of courtesy and social responsibility should be 
emphasised on the part of men in mixed colleges. 

7. Where new colleges are established to serve both men and 
women students, they should be truly co-educational institutions, with 
as much thought and consideration given to the life needs of women 
as to those of men. Except as such colleges come into existence 
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there are no valied criteria for comparing segregated education with 
co-education, 

8. Women teachers should be paid the same salaries as men 
teachers for equal work. 


Il. Co-education and Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53) 

The Commission’s views in this context are “It seems to us 
therefore, that there can be no hard and fast policy with regard to 
co-education and that in this respect the pattern of education in our 
schools cannot be very much in advance of the social pattern of the 
community, where the school is located. We are of the opinion that 
where it is possible separate schools for girls should be established 
as they are likely to offer better Opportunities than mixed schools, 
to develop their physical, social and mental aptitudes and all States 
should open such schools in adequate numbers. But it should be 
open to girls, whose parents have no objections in this matter, to 
avail themselves of co-educational facilities in boys’ schools. 

The Commission has, however, recommended some conditions for 
co-educational and mixed schools, These are mentioned as below. 

1. The lady teachers and the men teachers must be appointed 
in these schools. 

, 2, There should be provision for those subjects as are liked by 
the girls e g., Music, Home Craft, Drawing, Painting, etc. 

3. Separate retiring rooms, playing fields, sanitary conveniences 
should be provided for girls, 

4. There should be at least one woman teacher on the staff in rural 
schools, where the number of the girl students happens to be less. 

5. Special co-curricular activities suited to girls, like Home 
Nursing, Needle work, Girl Guiding should be introduced. 

6 The women representatives should be taken on the management 
so that they could see that necessary facilities for girls are actually 
provided by the management, 


III. National Committee on Women Education (1959) 

In 1959, the’ National Committee on Women's Education 
recommended that co-education should be adopted as a general 
policy at the primary Stage, but as a transitional measure separate 
schools may be provided in places where there was a strong public 
demand for them and enrolment of girls was large enough to justify 
separate schools, At the middle and secondary stages more co- 
educational schools should be started subject to the condition of 
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adequate attention being paid to special needs and requirements of 
girls. Separate secondary schools for girls should, however, be 
provided specially in rural areas. The Committee while recommending 
alternatives in areas where co-education was not acceptable, 
Suggested efforts to remove difficulties and apprehension against co- 
education by providing right type of staff, encouraging parental 
visits and the appointment of women teachers and women heads in 
co-educational institutions. 


IV. Recommendations of Smt Hansa Mehta Committee on 
Co-education (1962) 

In 1962, the Committee on the differentiation of curricula for boys 
and girls admitted the division of academic opinion on co-education 
and recommended the following: 

(i) Adoption of co-education as the general pattern at the 
elementary stage with a vigorous propaganda to overcome resistance 
to co-education. As a transitional measure, however, separate 
primary or middle schools might have to be provided in case of a 
large demand. 

(ii) Full freedom to management and parents to establish co-edca- 
tional or separate institutions at the secondary and collegiate stage. 

(iii) Appointment of women teachers in all educational institutions 
at the secondary and university stage which are ordinarily meant for 
boys. Similarly some male teachers should also be appointed in 
secondary schools and colleges meant for girls, removing the existing 
ban on such appointments. 


V. Recommendations of the National Committee (1974) 

In the opinion of the Committee (1974) the consideration of efli- 
ciency, economic as well as equal opportunity, require the acceptance 
of co-education as a long term policy. In view of the divergent social 
attitudes, however, the Committee made the following recommen- 
dations: 

(i) Co-education should be adopted as the general policy at the 
primary level. 

(ii) At the middle and secondary stages schools may be provided 
in areas where there is a great demand for them, But the effort to 
pursue co-education as a general policy at these stages should 
continue side-by-side. 

(iii) At the university level co-education should be the general 
policy and opening of new colleges exclusively for girls should be 
discouraged 
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(iv) There should be no ban on admission of girls to boys’ insti- 
tutions. 

(v) Wherever separate schools/colleges for girls are provided, it 
has to be ensured that they maintain required standards in regard to 
the quality of staff, provision of facilities, relevant courses and co- 
curricular activities. 

(vi) Acceptance of the principle of mixed staff should be made a 
condition of recognition for mixed schools. 

(vii) Where there are mixed schools, separate toilet facilities and 
retiring rooms for girls should be provided. 


Popularisation of Women Education 


TABLE 23,1 : LITERACY AMONG MEN AND WOMEN 


Category 1951 1961 1971 1981 
Men 24.9% 34.4% 39.51% 46.74%, 
Women 7.9% 12.9% 18.44% 24.88% 
Total 16.6% 24.0% 29.45% 36 0% 


Methods of Popularisation of Women Education (See Chapter 
5 also) 
1. National Movement for popularising women education. 
2. Opening of schools in all areas, 
3. Opening of pre-primary schools. 
4. Construction of suitable school buildings. 
5. Making school work more attractive. 
6. Appointment of women teachers. 
7. Special incentive to women teachers. 
8. Part-time employment for women teachers, 
9. Condensed courses for adult women, 
10. Relaxation in age limit for women teachers. 
11. Posting of women teachers nearer their residence. 
12. Improved salary scales for teachers. 
13. Special incentives for teachers in rural areas. 
14, Training schools and colleges with hostel facilities for women. 
15. Preference to women in selection for training. 
16. Preference to women from rural areas in appointment. 
17. Provision of quarters for women teachers. 
18. Provision of hostel facilities for girls in good schools, 
19. Spread of adult education, 
20. Liberal Central Assistance, 
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21. Provision of special funds by States and Local Bodies for women 
education. 

22 Enlisting Community support for women education. 

23. Compulsory Education Acts. 

24. Dynamic and Relevant Curriculum. 

25. State Councils for Women Education. 

26. Free education for girls. 

27, Double shifts. 

28, Flexibility in school hours. 

29, Appointment of women supervisory staff. 


Chapter 24 


ADULT AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


LITERACY IN INDIA 


1981 1971 1961 1951 
Males = 46.74% 39.51% 34.4% 24.9% 
Females =24,88%% 18.44% 12.9% 19% 
Total =36% 29.45% 24.0% 16.6% 
ee ee ee eee 


It is only in certain districts of Kerala that literacy is above 
70 per cent, The belt made up of the States of Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala in the West and parts of Orissa 

~ and West Bengal in the east and in the hill districts of Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and parts of Punjab and Haryana have literacy 
rates between 35 and 50 per cent. The broad belt consisting of large 
parts of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
has lower than 25 per cent literacy rates. 

Only Kerala, Chandigarh, Mizoram and Delhi have female lite- 
racy rates about 50%. If one were to exclude Chandigrah and Delhi 
on account of their being highly urbanised areas, Kerala’s predomi- 
nant position and the impressive position that Mizoram holds, 
stand out. 

Standard of literacy. The Thirty First Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, 1964 approved the following standands: 
Stage I 

(a) Sight recognition of about 250 words. 

(b) 90 per cent comprehension of a piece of writing within this 
vocabulory range. 

(c) Ability to read simple charts and Posters displayed in the area. 

(d) Acquaitance with the forms in frequent use in the lives of indi- 
viduals for example, money-order forms, etc. 

(e) Ability to write simple sentences and most often used names. 

Post-literacy work. Post-literacy work has two aspects. The first 
is directed towards prevention of relapse into illiteracy. It will be 
found that many of the learners will not be keen to attempt a further 

stage of literacy. However, effort is required to prevent their for- 
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getting whatever they have learnt. Many ways have been tried. The 
simplest to write on whatever wall Space available in the village, 
simple sayings, slogans and verses composed by saints. Numerals 
from 1 to 100 and the alphabet may also be written. This keeps the 
letters before the eye of the villager. Distribution of unstamped post 
card has also been successfully tried. Reading and writing groups 
can be formed with a view to give practice in reading and writing, 
They should meet once a week to have practice in reading and writing. 
Simple material like wall newspaper and small pamphlets has to be 
provided. If a printed wall newspaper can be had, it serves well but, 
in the absence of one, writing of newspaper in bold letters on a board 
or on a wall space can serve the same purpose. The effort to Prevent 
relapse into illiteracy in this manner helps advance knoweldge 
also. 

Regular post-literacy classes (second stage of literacy) can also be 
tried. These will be for those adults who have attained the standard 
of first stage and are desirous to learn further, Reading material of 
an advanced type can be used in these classes. Improvement of abi- 
lity of writing should be aimed at. The standard aimed at in these — 
post-literacy classes should, as far as reading and writing ability is 
concerned, be that of second primary stage. Standard in arithmetic 
should cover ability to write farm accounts, calculation of interest, 
working out profit and loss ete. 

Stage 1I 

The following minimum standard in literacy is suggested: 

(a) Sight recognition of about 2000 words. 

(b) Ability to analyse and explain in own words the contents of a 
composition of about two pages (700 words). 

(c) Ability to write letters and applications most often needed in 
the life of an individual. 

Several causes of reluctance. The 1962 World Conference on 
Literacy held in Rome distinguished the major causes of reluctance in 
adult towards coming to literacy classes as follows: 

(a) The environment of the illiterate adult does not seem to him 
to require literacy in order to bring immediate changes in the 
standard of living. 

(b) The problem of earning a living is so acute that the adult does 
not have sufficient time or energy to come to the class. 

(c) The adult illiterate often feels that it is too late to learn to 
read and write anywhere. 

(d) The individual going to class may find himself in the minority 
and accordingly an object of suspicion by the majority. 
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(e) Social customs and traditions may make such demands upon 
the time of the adult that he is unable to attend classes regularly. 


Incentives for Attending Literacy Classes 

A Manual of Adult and Youth Education published by UNESCO 
in 1966 lists the following incentives for attendance by adults at 
literacy classes, 

1. Status: the development of religious and civic consciouness, 
and the social advantage of being able to participate directly in local 
Government after becoming literate and to co-operate actively with 
leading citizens. 

2. Compulsory Primary Education schemes which have the dual 
advantage of reducing the incidence to illiteracy and of stimulating 
parents to keep up with their children, 

3. Competition among villages. 

4. Evidence of Proficiency—trophies, badges and certificates. 

5. Free tuition, and free or very low-priced books and materials 
and household articles for those attending literacy classes; distri- 
bution of agricultural materials—including seed. 

6. Publicity for those who have successfully completed literacy 
courses. 
~ 7. Better prospects of employment—some times priority considera- 
tion for jobs, high wages. 

8. The desire to write letters—especially for persons employed 
away from home. 

9. The application of sanctions on illiterates, e.g., prohibition to 
attend public entertainments; legal prosecution of people neglecting 
regular attendance at literacy courses (only two countries mentioned 
these negative incentives). 

10. The intrinsic desire to be able to read and write. 


Education Commission 1964-1966 on Adult Literacy 

Liquidation of literacy, The Commission stressed that every 
possible effort should be made to eradicate illiteracy from the 
country as early as possible and in no part of country, however 
_ backward, it should take more than 20 years. The Commission urged 
that the national percentage of literacy should be raised to 60 per 
cent by 1971 and 80 per cent by 1976. 

As a first step to arrest the growth of illiteracy, following measures 
have been suggested: 

(a) Expansion of universal schooling of five years’ duration to the 
age group 6-1]; 
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(b) Provision of part-time education to those children of age-group 
11-14 who either miss schooling or drop prematurely out of school; 
and 

(c) Provision of part-time general and vocational education to the 
younger adults of the age group 15-30. 


Methods for the Promotion of Adult Literacy 

Following methods have been Suggested for the promotion of 
adult literacy: 

1. Selective approach. Under this approach programmes are to 
be adopted for specified group of adults which could be easily 
identified, controlled and motivated for intensive literacy work. It 
should be the responsibility of all employers in large farms and 
commercial, industrial, contracting and other concerns to make 
their employees functionally literate within three years of their 
employment. If necessary a law may be enacted for this purpose. 
Big industrial firms in the public sector should take the lead imme- 
diately and set the pace in this important direction. Every develop- 
ment project should include, as an integral part, a plan for illiterate, 
Literacy programme should constitute an essential ingredient of all 
schemes launched by Government for economic and social deve- 
lopments, a 

2. Mass approach. This approach postulates the mobilisation 
of all educated men and women in the country for raising a force 
to combat illiteracy and utilised it in a well-planned literacy cam- 
paign. This will involve the teachers and students and all educa- 
tional institutions. Asa part of compulsory national service pro- 
gramme the student in the higher Primary/Secondary/Higher Second- 
ary and vocational schools and those in the under graduate classes 
of universities and colleges should be required to teach the adults. 
Every educational institution should be given responsibility of 
liquidating literacy in specified areas. 

3. Condensed courses for adult women, With a view to pro- 
mote literacy among women, the condensed courses for adult 
women sponsored by the Central Social Welfare Board have been 
recommended by the Commission. The Commission also suggests 
that ‘village sisters’ should be encouraged for teaching women and 
organising adult education among local community. 

4. Use of mass media of communication, The Commission 
stressed the use of the mass media of communication as a powerful 
instrument for creating the climate and imparting knowledge and 
skills necessary for improving quality of work and standard of life. 
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5, Follow-up programme. Adequate follow-up including further 
education, the use of library, and the production of reading material 
is very essential for retaining the literacy achieved. 

6. Continuing education. The Commission recommends that 
educational institutions of all types and grades should be encouraged 
and helped to throw open their doors outside the regular working 
hours to provide such courses of instruction as they can to those 
who are desirous of receiving education. This implies the creation 
of a parallel part-time system of education which would provide 
adults with opportunities for taking the same diplomas and degrees 
as students in schools and colleges, 

7. Ad-hoc colleges. The Commission suggests that the educa- 
tional institutions should give the lead in organising Ad-hoc courses 
which will help people to understand and solve their problems and 
to acquire wider knowledge and experience. 

8, Correspondence courses, Correspondence courses should be 
organised on a large scale in order to bring education to those who 
are unable even to attend part-time courses. 

9. Correspondence courses for teachers. These should be 
developed for the teachers in schools to keep them abreast with new 
methods and techniques of teaching. 

10. Establishment of a National Council of Home Studies. 
The Commission suggests that the Ministry of Education in colla- 
boration with other ministries should establish a National Council 
of Home Studies, for the purpose of accredition and evaluation of 
agencies which provide the correspondence courses, identification of 
the areas in which different types of correspondence courses would 
be of benefit, promote creation of such courses through proper 
agencies, and to conduct evaluation and research. 

Opportunity to take examinations conducted by the Secondary 
Education Board and universities in the country should be made 
available to those who wish to work on their own without any 
assistance. 

11. The libraries, The Commission made two important obser- 
vations: 

(i) School libraries should be integrated in the system of libraries 
and be stocked with regarding material of appeal both to children 
and neo-literates. 

(ii) The libraries should be dynamic and set out to educate and 
attract the adults to use them. 

12, Role of universities, The Commission feels that the univer- 
sities in India should assume a much larger responsibility for edu- 
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cating the adults. They could undertake many programmes, 

In order to have an efficient machinery for launching carefully 
planned adult education programmes, each university should 
establish a Board of Education (Adult) with representatives from all 
departments involved in adult education programmes. Universities 
should also set up Departments of Adult Education, 

Universities should be financed and equipped for carrying out 
adult education, 

13 Organisation and administration. The Commission re- 
commends the establishment of a National Board of Education on 
which all relevant ministries and agencies would be represented. 
Similar bodies should be set up at the State and district level, 

The National Board of Adult Education met on 4 May, 1970 
and made the following suggestions: 

14, National campaign for literacy. The National Board of 
Adult Education recommended the organisation of a national 
campaign for literacy on a war footing and its follow up, by pro- 
grammes of publication of literature for the neo-literates, establish- 
ment of libraries, and organisation of continuing education for all 
the literate adults, including the neo-literates. 

15. Adult Literacy Week. The Board recommended that during 
the International Education Year, the country should observe an 
Adult Literacy Week that will help to stimulate national conscious- 
ness on the subject and mobilise national support for a mass cam- 
paign for the removal of adult illiteracy. 

16, National get-together. The Board endorsed the Chairman's 
suggestion for a national get-together for three days for the exchange 
of national and international experience on adult literacy and adult 
education and the formulation of conerete programmes as also pilot 
projects for dealing with the different aspects of the problem and 
the special circumstances of different areas and different groups in 
the country. i 

17. Gram shikshan mohin programme, The Board apprecia- 
ted the work done by the Maharashtra Government in the field of 
adult education and adult literacy through the programme of Gram 
Shikshan Mohin Programme, and recommended that this pattern 
may be considered for adoption by other State Governments with 
local variations for the purpose of eradication of adult illiteracy. 
The Board suggested that State Governments may prepare concrete 
proposal in the field and take it up for implementation, to begin 
with, on pilot basis in selected areas. 

18. Pilot projects on adult education. The Board welcomed 
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the programme of pilot projects on adult education proposed to be 
launched in various parts of the country, both urban and rural, and 
the assistance proposed to be provided to State Governments, 
universities and voluntary organisations by the centre. The accent 
of the pilot projects will be on maximum public participation. 

19. Involvement of the students in the literacy pro- 
grammes, The Board welcomed the action taken by the Education 
Ministry to include eradication of illiteracy among the items of the 
National Social Service Programme for college students and recom- 
mended that, in addition, a determined and sustained campaign 
should be undertaken to involve the entire student population, 
collegiate as well as of senior schooi classes, in the proposed mass 
campaign for literacy. The Board appealed to the student community 
in India, in whose idealism and patriotism they have full faith, to 
respond to this appeal and join this campaign. 

20, Ministry of Education to give priority, The Board re- 
commended to the Ministry of Education and Youth Services that 
in the programmes which are formulated for youth services, priority 
should be given to the eradication of the illitercay and the follow- 
up of adult education programmes. 

21. Participation of the industrial establishment. The Board 
recommended that the industrial establishment, both in the private 
and public sectors, should give a lead in organising adult literacy 
and adult education programmes for their workers and thus help in 
industrial production. If necessary, legislation may have to be pro- 
moted for ensuring the fulfilment of this responsibility, 

22. Additional radio time. The Board welcomed the offer of 
the Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting to allot 
additional radio time for programmes of adult literacy. 

23. More public libraries and literature. The Board recom- 
mended the speedy enactment, where this has not been done so far, 
of legislation for setting up of public libraries in cities, towns and 
large villages with emphasis on literature for the neo-literates and 
supported by a central library and mobile libraries for serving rural 
arcas. 

24. Training programmes, The Board recognised the need for 
training programmes for those who will be undertaking the work of 
adult literacy and adult education and called upon universities, adult 
education assoziations and other concerned institutions to start such 
programmes. 

25. Utilising the services of voluntary organisations. The 
Board recommended to the Ministry of Education and Youth 
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Services that they should consider the possibility of utilising the 
services of the civil defence personnel, scouts and guides, and other 
appropriate organisations ia programmes of literacy and especially 
in the follow-up programmes. 

26. Expenditure on adult literacy programmes. The Board 
expressed its conviction that without universalisation of literacy, the 
motivation and channel of communication for the promotion of 
programmes of family planning, agricultural production, etc., will 
not be adequate and, therefore, suggested that expenditure on adult 
+ literacy and adult education relating to those programmes should be 
regarded as a national investment and a legitimate charge on the 
resources of these departments. 

27. Setting up of board of adult education in states. The 
Board recommended the setting up of Boards of Adult Education in 
all the States and Union Territories that will include all the con- 
cerned government departments as also the voluntary agencies in the 
field. 


Literacy Programmes, Adult Education, Mass Education, 

Community Education and Functional Literacy 

All these terms used in a wider context mean the same thing. The 
mere attainment of literacy by an adult should not be a goal in 
itself. Adult literacy work cannot be seen in isolation and it must 
lead on to continuing adult education. It must be seen as a whole, 
right from its initial stages of literacy work upto the work of a 
university level in a extra-mural or extension class. ig 

Functional Literacy Programmes have two main aspects, 

To quote the Teheran Report (1961) “Rather than an end in itself 
literacy should be regarded as a way of preparing man for a social, 
civic and economic role that goes far beyond the limits of rudiment- 
ary literacy training consisting merely in the teaching of reading and 
writing. 

2. Literacy teaching should be resolutely oriented towards deve- 
lopment and should be an integral part only of any national educa- 
tion plans but also of plans and projects for development in all 
sectors of national life. 

In Iran the adult education project consists of two separate four- 
year experiments, one in oil producing region and the second among 
industrial workers. 

Adult Education projects in different parts of the world and espe- 
cially in predominantly agricultural countries aim at bringing about 
Green Revolution. 
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To quote the Teheran report “Rather than an end in itself literacy 
should be regarded as a way of preparing man for a social, civic 
and economic role that goes far beyond the limits of rudimentary 
literacy training consisting merely in the teaching of reading and 
writing”. 

Again to quote the Teheran report, “Literacy teaching should be 
resolutely oriented towards development and should be an integral 
part not only of any national education plans but also of plans and 
projects for development in all sectors of the national life.” This 
means that literacy programmes should be linked to all development 
plans of the country, whether these be economic, social, political or 
cultural in character. 


]. Economic Development and Adult Education 

In view of the low standard of living in our country, the primary 
emphasis must be placed on economic development. A literate 
person has greater access to knowledge, which will assist his personal 
improvement, than an illiterate one. From the national point of view 
the existence of a substantial proportion of illiterate adults in the 
manpower potential of a given country can be a bottleneck in its 
development. 

It has been shown that there is correlation between economic 
development and rising literacy. Bowman and Anderson established 
a correlation between high literacy rates (over 90%) and high per 
capita income ($ 500 per annum) and between low literacy (less than 
30%) and low per capita income (less than $ 200), In a study of 
societies in the Middle East, Daniel Lerner has shown that literacy 
has a close correlation with the modernisation of society. 


2. Agricultural Development—Green Revolution and Adult 

Education 

Improvement of agricultural production is the most pressing need 
in India, since it contributes over 50% of gross national product and 
employs more than 90% of the total labour force. There has, un- 
fortunately, been a tendency for agricultural production to lag in 
this decade, Food production has not even kept pace with popula- 
tion increase, This stagnation has had a detrimental effect upon the 
development of industry in several ways, It leaves industry short of 
raw materials and because agriculture is not providing the necessary 
export, the amount of forcign exchange which is available for the 
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import of capital goods and the industrial raw materials is reduced. 

Adult education, of course, is not the panacea for all agricultural 
problems, as the increased use of fertilizers, more and better use of 
machinery, more efficient irrigation schemes and so forth are of 
extreme importance. But in order that agricultural production should 
be increased, both in the short and long run, there isa need for an 
educated rural population. 


3. Industrial Development and Adult Education 

Although agriculture is, at the moment, most important sector in 
our country, no rapid increase of gross national product will be made 
until and unless there is considerable growth of industry. An indus- 
trial economy is more dynamic and subject to change than an agri- 
cultural one. This will be particularly so in India, where industry 
must not only complement the agricultural sector of society, but 
must also be able to adapt itself to changing conditions, forced upon 
it by the international market and the rapidly changing needs of 
developing socicties. 


4. Population Control and Adult Education 

Over and above the problems of agriculture and industrial pro- 
duction, and related to them, the problem of population is the most 
pressing one which is facing us. This is a very difficult one to deal 
with because there are many social, religious and political issues 
involved. This education should be given not only amongst the 
women and the girls, but also amongst the population in general in 
order to change attitudes towards large families. This education 
should be linked with the establishment and acceptance of clinics 
and advisory centres. Experience in Japan shows that a determined 
efforts can keep population increase in check, and a programme of 
functional literacy could assist birth control programmes in our 
country. 


5. Cultural Development and Adult Education 

Mention should also be made of the use of functional literacy 
programmes for cultural development. Economic development is not 
an end in itself but should be a means towards the “good life.” In 
this ‘good life’ non-economic factors play an important role and 
should be understood. It is necessary to ensure that those elements 
of traditional culture which are worthy of retention are not des- 
troyed, And the emotional significance of even those elements which 
are considered obsolete or progress-retarding must be understood, 
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if some substitute for them in the psychological make-up of the 
people is considered to be necessary. 


6. Political Development and Adult Education 

Functional literacy should also be linked to political development. 
If planning is to be democratic, there should be the widest possible 
understanding of the plans. Functional literacy should not simply 
be a means of providing a downward channel of communication, 
but should be part of a process of democratic discussion. The essence 
of democratic planning was stated by Mr Nehru when he said 
“Obviously, it is necessary to plan, to direct, to organise and to co- 
ordinate, but it is even more necessary to create conditions where 
spontaneous growth from below is possible and can take place”. 


7. Social Development and Adult Education 

Adult education is needed to mutual sympathy and tolerance of 
different points of view and to put every adult in the way of arriving 
at the truth. Through adult education, deficiencies in earlier formal 
education must be made good. It can also be a means of creating 
better understanding between divided groups in society, for example, 
between different generations. Every adult must be able to equip 
himself or herself to play as full a part as he or she wishes to take in 
social and civic life. Every adult should have the opportunity of dis- 
covering how he or she can satisfactorily and recreatively use his or 
her leisure. 


8. Adult Education for a Changing World 

Second World Conference on Adult Education in 1960 observed: 
“Adult education alone can meet the needs of our situation here 
and now it must be accepted as a normal and necessary part of the 
sum total of educational provision. That is its role in a changing 
world.” 


9, Adult Education and Vocational Efficiency 

Adult education should enable everyone to study his or her role 
as a parent and as a member of a community, as a wage earner 
and asa responsible citizen. It must also give opportunities for 
vocational employment. 


10. Adult Education and National Efforts 
The development of the modern world, the accession to indepen- 
dence of a large number of countries, the need for the real emancipa- 
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tion of peoples and for the increasingly active and productive parti- 
cipation, in the economic, social and political life of human society, 
the hundreds of millions of illiterate adults still existing in the world, 
make it essential to change national education policies. 


11, Adult Education and Awakening in the People of an 
Appreciation of Five Year Plans 

One of the essential functions of social education is to awaken in 
the people an appreciation of the significance of the country’s Five 
Year Plans and to enthuse them for participation in it. This reflects 
the faith of the Indian people in democratic values, for in a demo- 
cracy economic advancement must arise out of an educational effort. 
Social education will thus also ensure that people’s cooperation in 
the Five Year Plan will come from them not as individual but as 
communities. 


12. Adult Education and Benefits of New Knowledge 

Since India has resolved to recover her place in technology in 
response to the demands of modern times, it is the business of social 
education to serve as a smooth and effective channel between centres 
of research and the homes and hamlets in which the common people 
live. It aims to bring down to the people the benefits of new know- 
ledge that is being continually created in laboratories and also the 
knowledge that is already there, but is not available to them. 


13. Adult Education and Knowledge of Basic Skills 

The declared aim of all development plans in India is to raise the 
level of Indian humanity. This is achieved not only by the men and 
women of India achieving greater technological skill, but also by 
enlarging their minds. It is an important and traditional function of 
social education to bring this knowledge to the people; especially the 
knowledge which concerns them deeply e.g., knowledge of the basic 
essentials of a healthy life, civic education etc. As a large part of the 
Indian population is illiterate, literacy has become one of the most 
important programmes of social education and is an index of its» 
progress. 


14. Adult Education and Improvement in the Quality of 
Leadership and Followership 
Men everywhere function in groups and a distinctive group is a 
cluster of men around a leader. This quality of a group is therefore 
largely a product of its leadership and if the Indian people have to 
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justify their aspirations, this can be done only by improving the 
quality of leadership in the villages and towns of India, This is a 
responsibility which social education alone can shoulder. 


Recent Developments in Adult Education 

1. Policy Statement (1978). Exclusion of a vast majority of the 
people from the process of education is a most disturbing aspect of 
educational and social planning. This has been uppermost in the 
consideration of the Government. While determined efforts must be 
made to universalise elementary education upto the age of 14 years, 
educational facilities must be extended to adult population to remedy 
their educational deprivation and to enable them to develop their 
potentiality, Indeed, universalisation of elementary education and of 
adult literacy are mutually interdependent. 

The Government have resolved to wage a clearly-conceived, well- 
planned and relentless struggle against illiteracy to enable the masses 
to play an active role in social and cultural change. Literacy ought 
to be recognised as an integral part of an individual’s personality. 
The present thinking on adults education is based on the assumptions 
(a) that illiteracy is a serious impediment to an individual’s growth 
and to country’s socio-economic progress; (b) that education is not 
¢co-terminus with schooling but takes place in most work and life 
situations; (c) that learning, working and living are inseparable and 
each acquires a meaning only when correlated with the others; (d) 
that the means by which people are involved in the process of 
development are at least as important as the ends; and (e) that the 
illiterate and the poor can rise to their own liberation through 
literacy, dialogue and action. 

2. National Adult Education Programme. NAEP was launched 
on October 2, 1978. It is proposed to cover the entire population 
in the age group 15—35 by the end of 1983-1984. The projections of 
targets are as: 

A eee eee ee 


Year Annual Coverage Cumulative 
(in millions) Coverage 

(in million’) 
1978-79 1s rs 

(Year of preparation) 

1979-80 45 60 
1980-81 90 15-0 
1981-82 18-0 330 
1982-83 320 65-0 
1983-84 35-0 1000 
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3. Types of Programmes. The range of the types of the pro- 
gramme undertaken is indicated below: 

(i) Literacy with assured follow-up. 

(ii) Conventional functional literacy. 

(iii) Functional literacy supportive of a dominant development 
programme. 

(iv) Literacy with learning-cum-action groups. 

(v) Literacy for conscientization and formation of organization of 
the poor. 

4. Special programme for adult illiterates, In addition to 
organising a massive programme for adult illiterates, special pro- 
grammes for special groups based on their special needs have also 
been planned. They are: 

—urban workers to improve their skills, to prepare them for 
securing their rightful claims and for participation in management; 

—Government functionaries such as office clerks, field extension 
workers aud police and armed forces personnel to upgrade their 
competence; 

—employees of commercial establishments such as banks and insu- 
rance companies to improve their performance; 

—housewives to inculcate a better understanding of family life pro- 
blems and women’s status in society. 

Programmes for these and several other categories of persons are 
organised through class-room participation, correspondence courses 
or mass media, or by a combination of all these. 

5. Non-formal education. There have been new approaches, 
innovative in character, towards the improvement of quality in the 
sphere of non-formal education. A few examples deserve to be cited 
in this connection. 

“A Bhumiadhar in Nainital’ an experiment was conducted which 
proved the efficacy of non-formal education to school drop-outs 
particularly from the deprived sections of the community like 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Not only were the drop-outs given the 
incentive to rejoin the school but also to actively participate in the 
programme. The instruction included work-experience and service 
towards community development. This innovative experiment gave 
encouraging results. 

Also worth a brief reference is the series of youth programmes 
organised by the Birla Institute of Technology, Pilani. These pro- 
grammes, through innovations and experimentation brought home to 
the participating youth the concept that the university is a total 


system wherein knowledge is not framgented. The structure of the 
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programme is sought to be made flexible with multiple entry points, 
enabling a student to plan his career and discover new horizons, 

The project undertaken by the Social Work and Research Centre, 
Tilonia, Rajasthan, covers 110 villages in the district of Ajmer and 
aims at providing 3 basic technical services in rural areas; educational, 
medical and water-development with rural based institutions working 
in the field. Several services of social and economic value are super- 
vised by this project which has yielded good dividends 

The introduction of population education in school curricula, 
experimentation on the ungraded school system, organising mobile 
creches for working mothers’ children, science teaching through 
community development programmes, economic and educational 
rural development through voluntary efforts, rural Vigyan Mandirs 
(Science Clubs) and various other programmes directly connected 
with the quality of education and greater involvement of the commu- 
nity in school programmes have received consideration attention 
recently. 

6. Programme for non student youth. In response to an 
increasing concern over the needs of non-student youth hitherto 
largely neglected, a programme for establishing a network of district 
youth centres for organising activities for youth and by youth has 
been taken up. These youth centres which are called Nehru Yuvak 
Kendras have been sanctioned for 110 districts in the country and it 
is hoped that as the programme develops, every one of the 350 dis- 
tricts in the country will be served by a Youth Centre, 

A typical Nehru Yuvak Kendra organises activities in five major 
areas; programmes of non-formal education for non-student youth 
as most of them have been deprived of formal education; employ- 
ment facilities and promotion of self-generating employment for 
youth in cooperation with the appropriate services; voluntary services 
by youth to the community; entertainment and leisure activities 
including cultural and artistic Programmes; development of sports 
and games and promotion of Physical education; and programmes 
which will enable youth to participate in the community life; be 
involved in community problems, activities and search for solutions. 

7. Problem-solution-oriented adult curriculum. For adult 
education and adult literacy Programmes, some new type of curri- 
culum has been elaborated and experimented. More particularly, the 
content of the Farmers’ Functional Literacy Programme, although 
from the very beginning designed around some basic agricultural 
inputs needed for High Yielding Variety Crops, has recently been 
more closely linked to farmers needs and environmental parameters. 
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In the Jaipur District in an area of bajra growers the educational 
content and the learning/teaching materials have been so oriented as 
to help farmers to understand their difficulties, to overcome the 
obstacles in reaching fixed objectives, to improve their skills in 
forming practices and to be ready for solving their outstanding pro- 
blems. In other words, the content and the materials which are 
experimented now in this District are problem-oriented. 

It became more and more necessary to build the curriculum 
on an Initial Survey whose aim consisted of identifying the crucial 
problems faced by farmers, the remedial measures that should 
be taken, and how conscious farmers were of the problems and how 
prepared they were to take remedial action, The content (curriculum) 
and the learning/teaching material evolved in that way are built 
around such skills, knowledge and practices which the farmer should 
learn to offset those physical, socio-cultural and economic factors 
which hinder the attainment of the agricultural objectives as well as 
of other objectives in transforming and improving the rural 
environment. 

A similar approach is being tested in some urbrn-based pro- 
grammes of non-formal education, as well as for non-agricultural 
rural groups. 

Although non-formal education on programmes for urban situations 
need to be expanded, a few experiments deserve to be mentioned, 
viz., the Polyvalent Adult Education Centre (Shramik Vidyapeeth) 
in Bombay conducting a variety of integrated vocational-cum-general 
education programmes for groups of workers in organised and 
unorganised sectors, the Workers Education Scheme in various parts 
of the country and an experiment in Bombay using television for a 
functional literacy programme for slum-dwellers, 

It is hoped that these types of problem-oriented programmes would 
help ‘in gaining experience for similar educational activities on a large 
scale. 

8. SITE (The Satellite Instructional Television Experiment). 
India Jaunched a one-year experiment: an artificial satellite to relay 
instructional and educational programmes for school-going children, 
youth and adults in rural communities in 2400 villages. This provides 
an opportunity to conduct a large experiment for providing data on 
suitable hardware and the kind of satellite India should utilise in 
future, as well as for getting data on software for educational 
objectives. 

The total broadcasting time of four hours per day is divided into two 
parts: ninety minutes in the morning hours for school children and 
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one hundred and fifty minutes in the evening for the adult audience 
(including news, agriculture, family planning and adult education). 
During the school vacation period, the satellite is used for in-service 
teachers’ training. 


Chapter 25 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious Education in Historical Perspective 

1. Religious education during Hindu and Muslim periods. 
In the Hindu and Muslim periods the teaching of religion Was an 
essential part of education. It was assumed that education should 
not stop with the development of intellectual powers but must pro- 
vide the student, for the regulation of his personal and social life, 
a code of behaviour based on fundamental principles of ethics and 
religion. 

2. The British policy of religious neturality. As foreign rulers 
of the country, the British adopted a policy of religious neturality, 
Christian Missions were not happy in regard to this principle of reli- 
gious neutrality as they were keenly interested in the propagation 
of the Christian Faith. Dr Alexander Duff giving evidence before a 
Select Committee of the House of the Lords on the June 3, 1853 
said: “While we rejoice that true literature and science are to be sub- 
stituted in place of what is demonstrably false, we cannot but lament 
that no provision whatsoever has been made for substituting the 
only true religion-Christianity in place of the false religion which 
our literature and science will inevitably demolish’’. 

In reply to an address by the Christian Missionary, Lord William 
Bentink, the Governor General said, “The fundamental principle of 
British rule to which the Government stands solemny pledged, is strict 
neutrality. To this important maxim policy as well as good faith have 
enjoined upon me the most scrupulous observance. The same maxim 
is peculiarly applicable to general education, In all schools and 
colleges supported by Government, this principle cannot be too 
strongly enforced, all interference and injudicious tampering with 
the religious beliefs of the students, all mingling, direct or indirect 
teaching of Christianity with the system of instruction ought to be 
positively forbidden.” These views were affirmed in a Despatch of 
the Court of Directors dated April 13, 1858. 

3. The Education Commission of 1882. The report of the 
Education Commission of 1882 observes: “The declared neutrality 
of the stage forbids its connecting the institutions directly maintained 
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by it with any one form of faith: and the other alternative of giving 
equal facilities in such institutions for the inculcation of all forms of 
faith involves practical difficulties which we believe to be insuper- 
able.” The Commission recommended in paragraph 338: 

(i) That an attempt be made to prepare a moral textbook, based 
upon the fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be 
taught in all Government and non-Government colleges; 

(ii) That the principal or one of the professors, in each Govern» 
ment and Aided Colleges, deliver to each of the college classes in 
every Session, a series of lectures on the duties of a man anda 
citizen. 

4. Government Resolution, 1884. The Government of India in 
its Resolution No. 10/309, dated the 2nd October, 1884, reviewing the 
report of the Commission, said on this point, “It is doubtful whether 
such a moral text-book as is proposed could be introduced without 
raising a variety of burning questions; and strongly as it may be 
urged that a purely secular edueation is imperfect, it does not appear 
probable that a text-book of morality, sufficiently vague and colour- 
less, to be accepted by Christians, Mohammedans and Hindus would 
do much especially in the stage of collegiate education to remedy the 
defects or supply the shortcomings of such an education. 

5. The Indian Universities Commission, 1902. The Indian 
Universities Commission 1902 considered the question of the inade- 
quacy of a purely secular education but was unable to suggest any 
definite measures for improvement. It turned down the suggestion 
to havea course in Theology in view of the opposition, “not to the 
recognition of Natural Theology as a subject of University study, but 
to the introduction of the Theology of any one religion into the cur- 
riculum of the University.” It decided that “It is neither practicable 
nor expedient to make provision for a faculty of Theology.” 

6. The Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19. The ques- 
tion of religious education was not considered by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission in view, apparently, of the difficulties of the pro- 
blem in a country where religions seemed to be a source of strife and 
disunion, 

7. The Central Advisory Board, 1944-46, The memorandum on 
the post-war Education Development in India (1943) agreed that 
“religion in the widest sense should inspire all education and that 
a curriculum devoid of all ethical basis will prove barred in the 
end”. The Central Advisory Board at its meeting held in January 
1944, recognised the importance of ethical and religious instruction 
and appointed a special committee under the Chairmanship of 
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Rt. Rey. G.D. Barne, the Bishop of Lahore, to examine the desira- 
bility and practicability of providing religious instruction in educa- 
tional institutions, 

The Committee presented an interim report in 1945 and a further 
report in 1946 at the twelfth meeting of the board held at Mysore. 
“After fully considering all aspects of the question the Board resolved 
that while they recognise the fundamental importance of spiritual and 
moral instruction in the building of character, the provision for such 
teaching except in so far as it can be provided in the normal courses 
of secular instruction, should be the responsibility of the home and 
community to which the pupil belongs.” If we are not prepared to 
leave the scientific and the literary training of pupils to the home 
and the community we cannot leave religious training to these. The 
child is robbed of its full development if it receives no guidance in 
early years towards a recognition of the religious aspects to life. If 
this guidance is left to homes and communities, the chances are that 
communal bigotry, intolerance and selfishness may increase. 

8. Wardha scheme and Gandhiji’s views. In June 1978, 
Gandhiji was asked about place of religious instruction in the 
Wardha Scheme. He answered, “We have left out the teaching of 
religions as they are taught and practised today; religions lead to 
conflict rather than unity. But, on the other hand, I hold that the 
truths that are common to all religions can and should be taught to all 
children, Again in Harijan, (16th July, 1938) answering a correspon- 
dent, he wrote: “I regarded it as fatal to the growth of a friendly 
spirit among the children belonging to the different faiths, if they are 
taught either that their religion is superior to every other or that it 
is the only true religion. If that exclusive spirit is to pervade the 
nation, the necessary corollary would be that there should be separate 
schools for every denomination with freedom to each to decry every 
other, or that the mention of religion must be entirely prohibited. 
The result of such a policy is too dreadful to contemplate. Funda- 
mental principles of ethics are common to all religions. These should 
certainly be taught to the children and that should be regarded as 
adequate religious, instruction so far as the schools under the Wardha 
Scheme are concerned”. 

9. The University Education Commission, 1948-49. 1t has made 
the following recomendations as regards religious education. 

1. That all educational institutions start work with a few minutes 
for silent meditation. 

2. That in the first year of the Degree course lives of great reli- 
gious leaders like Gautama the Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
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Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, Ramunja, Madhava, Mohammad, Kabir 
Nanak, Gandhi be taught. 

3. That in the second year some selections of a universalist 
character from the scriptures of the world be studied. 

4. That in the third year, the central problems of the philosophy 
of religion be considered. 

10. Constitution and religious and moral education, When 
Swaraj came and our Constituent Assembly drew up the Constitution 
of the Sovereign Democratic Republic for ourselves (1950), it express- 
ed its own decision regarding religious education in Articles 28 and 
30 which are as follows: 

«28. (1) No religious instruction shall be provided in any educa- 
tional institution wholly maintained out of State Funds. 

(2) Nothing in clause (1) shall apply to an educational institution 
which is administered by the State but has been established under 
any endowment or trust which requires that religious instruction 
shall be imparted in such institution. 

(3) No person attending any educationa! institution recognised by 
the State or receiving aid out of State Funds shall be required to take 
partin any religious instruction that may be imparted in such institu- 
tion or to attend and religious worship that may be conducted in such 
institution or in any premises attached thereto unless such person, or 
if such person is a minor, his guardian, has given his consent thereto. 

(1). All minorities whether based on religion or language, shall 
have the right to establish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice. 

(2). The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, 
discriminate against any educational institution on the ground that it 
is under the management of a minority, whether based on religion 
or language. 

11. Recommendations of the Committee on Religious and 
Moral Instruction with Sri Prakasa as its Chairman (1959). 
“Tt is clear from the wording of these articles that while there would 
be no instruction in any religion in educational institutions wholly 
maintained out of State Funds, the State would continue to administer 
and assist institutions where religious instruction was imparted under 
any endowment or trust. The articles also enjoin that no one will be 
compelled to attend classes on religious education in any institution 
whatsoever. Minorities whether based on religion or language are 
given full rights to establish educational institutions of their own 
choice. The State is not precluded from giving grants to them. It is 
certainly not our desire to recommend any departure from the prin- 
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ciples embodied in the Constitution. 

12. Religious education and University Education Commis- 
sion, 1948-49. The Commission was in favour of imparting religious 
education and it makes the following recommendations. 

1. Students should be encouraged to meet in groups for silent 
meditation in the morning, These meetings should be supervised by 
the senior staff on a voluntary basis. 

2. A general study of different religions should be an essential 
part of the general education course in degree classes. 

3. In the first year of the degree course, lives of the great religious 
and spiritual leaders like Guatam the Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhava, Mohammad, Kabir, 
Nanak and Gandhi be taught. 

4. In the second year, some selection of a universalist character 
from the scriptures of the world be studied, 

5. Inthe third year, the central problems of philosophy of reli- 
gion be considered. Standard works for such studies should be pre- 
pared carefully by specialists who have deep knowledge of and sym- 
pathy for the religious systems about which they write. 

6. A post-graduate, course in Comparative Religion may be insti- 
tuted. Due importance should be given to the study of the following 
Subjects in the appropriate Honours and M.A. courses in the fields 
of Humanities and Social Sciences. 

(i) Comparative Religion. 

(ii) History of Religion. 

7. A fairy long period of social service should be introduced by all 
Universities in the organisation and conduct of such service. Consi- 
derable attention should be given to the learning and practice of 
moral and spiritual values, 

From the broad suggestions outlined above, it is evident that we 
are in favour of a comparative and sympathetic study of religions and 
the teaching of their underlying philosophies and ethical codes. The 
Constitution provides that religious instruction given, in institutions 
under any endowment or trust, should not be interfered with even 
when such sort of instruction that we have recommended is 
imparted in all institutions and if any special religion is particularly 
taught in some institutions, this should be in addition to what we 
have proposed. There is no question of conscience involved in this; the 
instruction proposed by us is essential for the building of the charac- 
ter and making of proper citizens, and by its very nature it cannot 
possibly injure the susceptibilities of any religious group. We confi- 
dently hope that the effective implementation of the suggestions 
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made above will create a proper atmosphere in our educational insti- 
tutions, so that they may train not only technicians or professional 
experts but also humane and balanced citizens who can contribute to 
the happiness and well being of their countrymen and of humanity 
as a whole. 

As we close, we are bounded to say that the many ills that our 
world of education and our society as a whole is suffering today, 
resulting in widespread disturbance and dislocation of life, are mainly 
due to the gradual disappearance of the hold of the basic principles of 
the religions on the heart of the people. The old bonds that kept men 
together are fast loosening, various new ideologies that are coming to 
„us and which we are outwardly accepting, without inwardly digesting 
their meanings, are increasingly worsening the situation. The only cure, 
it seems to us, is in the deliberate inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values from the earliest years of our lives. If we lose these, we should 
be a nation without soul; and our attempts of intimate outer forms of 
other lands, without understanding their inner meaning, or psyco- 
logically attuning ourselves to them, would only result in chaos and 
confusion the first signs of which are already very distinctly visible on 
the horizon. Our nation of tomorrow is going to be what the young 
people at school, college and university today will make it. The 
edifice of our future entirely depends, for is beauty, dignity, utility 
and stability on the foundation we lay today in the form of the edu- 
cation and training that our youth receive The new India that is in 
the making, needs the services of us all—old and young, high and 
humble alike. If we neglect giving our boys and girls, our young men 
and young women, proper education and training, the future is 
dark and dismal indeed. We would regard our labours amply 
rewarded if by this report we can help, in however small a measure, 
in the right orientation of our scheme of education so that our edu- 
cational institutions—from the primary village school to the largest 
metropolitan university — may send forth year after year, and genera- 
tion after generation, men and women fully trained and equipped to 
take their proper places in the different departments of national acti- 
vity and by their conduct, character and capacity, enhance the 
happiness and prosperity of our people, and keep the Unity, Integrity 
and Freedom of the country, inviolate for all time to come. 


Religious Education and Education about Religion 

The adoption of a secularist policy, no doubt, means that no reli- 
gious community will be favoured or discriminated against, and the 
instruction in religious dogmas will not be provided in State schools. 
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But the Commission has made it emphatically clear that such a secu- 
larist policy is not an irreligious or anti-religious policy. It does not 
belittle the importance of religion. Such a policy gives to every 
citizen the fullest freedom of religious belief and worship and pro- 
mo es not only religious toleration but also an active reverence 
for all religions. We have to make a distinction between ‘religious 
education’ and ‘education about religions’. The former is largely con- 
cerned with the teaching of tenets and practices of a particular reli- 
gion in a particular form, and it would not be practicable to provide 
this type of religious education in respect of any religion to pupils 
belonging to different faiths. But it is necessary for a multi-religious 
democratic State to promote a tolerant study of all religions so that 
its citizens can understand each other better and live amicably 
together. 

The Kothari Commission has recommended: “We suggest that a 
syllabus giving well-chosen information about each of the major 
religions should be included as part of the course in citizenship or as 
a part of general education to be introduced in schools and colleges 
up to the first degree. It should highlight the fundamental similari- 
ties in the great religions of the world and emphasis they place on 
the cultivation of certain broadly comparable moral and spiri- 
tual values.” The Commission observed: “There will be natural 
points of correlation between the moral values sought to be inculcat- 
ed and the teachings of the great religions. ... All religions stress 
certain fundamental qualities of character, such as honesty and 
truthfulness, consideration for others, reverence for old age, kindness 
to animals, and the compassion for the needy and the suffering. In 
the literature of every religion, the story or parable figures promi- 
nently as a means of impressing an ethical value on the followers, 
The narration of such stories by the teachers at the right moment 
in the programme of moral education would be most effective, parti- 
cularly in the lower classes. At a later stage, accounts of the lives of 
great religious and spiritual leaders will find a natural place... . 
Similarly the celebration of festivals of different religions will afford 
opportunity for the narration of incidents from the life history of the 
leaders of these religions. In the last two years of the secondary 
school, a place should be found for the study of the essential teach- 


ings of the great religions.” 


Chapter 26 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 


Recommendations of the Committee on Religious and Moral 

Instruction (1959) 

The Committee on Religious and Moral Instruction, headed by 
Shri Sri Prakasa, was appointed by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. The terms of reference of the Committee 
were as follows: 

(i) To examine the desirability and feasibility of making specific 
provision for the teaching of moral and spiritual values in educa- 
tional institutions. 

(ii) If it is found desirable and feasible to make such a provision, 
then (a) to define broadly the content of instruction at various stages 
of education, and (b) to consider its place in the normal curriculum. 

The Committee reviewed the problem in the historical context, in 
the light of constitutional clauses and the existing practices in the 
various types of educational institutions. Earlier, the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education had recommended in 1946 that religious 
education should be the business of home and the community of the 
_ student concerned. The committee disagreed with such a decision, 
since in the home, the rituals and the outward forms of religion are 
usually emphasized and the young folk in such an atmosphere, satu- 
rated with such ceremonial activities, are bound to attach too much 
importance to this aspect of religion to the neglect of ethical teachings 
and spiritual values. 


Moral and Spiritual Values Defined 

The Committee defined moral and spiritual values as follows: 
“Anything that helps us to behave properly towards others is of 
moral valuc.”” 

“Anything that takes us out of our self, and inspires us to sacrifice 
for the good of others or for a great cause of spiritual value”. 


Need for the Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values 
We have to lay special stress on the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. Moral values particularly refer to the conduct of man towards 
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man in the various situations in which human beings come together 
in the home, in social and economic fields, and in the life of the out- 
side world generally. It is essential that from the earliest childhood, 
moral values should be inculcated in us. We have to influence the 
home first. We fear that our homes are not what they ought to be. 
Habits, both of mind and body, formed in the early years at home, 
persist and influence our life afterwards. Good manners are a very 
important part of moral education. It is not unusual that when a 
people attain freedom suddenly, after long years of bondage, they are 
inclined to become self-willed, arrogant and inconsiderate. In such 
situations good manners are easily set aside and young people tend 
to express the first flush of freedom in licence and rowdyism, 

The importance of good manners cannot be overstressed. With 
the passing away of the old, aristocratic society of the nineteenth 
century, much of the graciousness and charm of social behaviour 
and human relationships has largely disappeared. To outsiders we 
often give the impression of being impatient and ill-mannered. Both 
in private and public life, we observe that due to mutual suspicion 
and prejudice, and preconceived notions and false ideas, much 
avoidable friction is caused. Good manners will impose proper 
restraint on us and remove harshness in our words and rudeness in ~ 
our behaviour. Good manners verily are like the oil that helps keep 
the machine of human society running smoothly. We have been 
losing our manners rather rapidly and it is necessary that we should 
recover them. Good manners should be sedulously inculcated and 
teachers must give instruction in this to all students at all times, 
both by example and by precept. We must be constantly told that - 
what hurts us, hurts others also and we must behave towards others 
as we want others to behave towards us. 

Then there is a great deal of talk of corruption and dishonesty in 
our official and business life. It is the student of today who are to 
be incharge of the various departments of life tomorrow; and if 
they learn what real integrity is in their early years, they are not 
likely to go very far wrong later on. Every effort must, therefore, be 
made to teach students true moral values from the earliest stage of 
their educational life. We are not unaware of the various steps that 
are being taken at different educational levels towards literacy drive, 
adult education, and education of the handicapped. If the content 
of education is also enriched with moral and spiritual values, the 
purpose of education will have been truly fulfilled. 

Just as moral values affect the relations between man and man, 
so do spiritual values affect the individual in his relation with him- 
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self. The individual is not only a body; he is also a soul. He does 
not live by bread alone: he wants inner peace and happiness. If he 
loses all spiritual values, he loses the possibility of being at peace 
with himself. It is necessary to have some faith in things beyond 
the flesh, some identification with a purpose greater than oneself in 
order to achieve this mental equilibrium. 

Unfortunately not many pursue the good for its own sake. Just as 
so many of us forbear from doing wrong because of the punishment 
that we know would follow at the hands of governmental authority, 
so must we also refrain from doing what we know is wrong, even 
when there is no fear of any policeman or magistrate. This can only 
be possible if we have faith in higher powers and in the moral basis 
of social organisation. A realisation of spiritual values will also 
prevent us from being selfish. Law, for instance, will not punish a 
man who passes by, and does not save a little child from being 
drowned in shallow water from which he could have easily saved it, 
for law does not lay on him the duty of doing so. If, however, we 
have any realisation of moral and spiritual values, we would not only 
save a drowning child when there is really no fear of personal danger, 
but would also put ourselves in positive danger in order to help 
others. 


The Constitutional Position Regarding Religious and Moral 

Education 

The Committee reviewed the various clauses, particularly Articles 
28 (1, 2,3) and 30 (1, 2) of the Constitution of India. It was of the 
opinion that, 

“These articles in the Constitution contain that while there would 
be no instruction in any religion in educational institutions wholly 
maintaincd out of State funds, the State would continue to administer 
and assist institutions where religious instruction was imparted 
under any endowment or trust. The articles also enjoin that no one 
will be compelled to attend classes on religious education in any 
institution whatsoever. Minorities, whether based on religion or 
language, are given full rights to establish educational institutions of 
their own choice. The State is'not precluded from giving grants to 
them. It is certainly not our desire to recommend any departure 
from the principles embodied in the Constitution”. 


Recommendations on Moral Education 
1. The teaching of moral and spiritual values in educational insti- 
tutions is desirable and specific provision for doing so is feasible 
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within certain limitations. 

2. The content of such education in moral and spiritual values 
should include a comparative and sympathetic study of the lives and 
teachings of great religious leaders and, at later stages, their ethical 
systems and philosophies. 

The inculcation of good manners, social service and true patriotism 
should be continuously stressed at all stages. 

(i) We regard it most important that in any educational scheme, 
the home should be left out; and we suggest that through mass 
media such as leaflets, talks, radio and the cinema and through 
voluntary organisations, the faults and drawbacks of our homes 
both in the matter of their physical orderliness and their psycho- 
logical atmosphere, should be pointed out and instruction given as 
to how these can be removed. If this is done in an impersonal 
manner, it would not hurt anyone, but would draw the attention of 
the persons concerned to their own shortcomings, thus inducing and 
encouraging them to eradicate these. 

(ii) It would be very desirable, as suggested by the University 
Education Commission, to start work every day in all educational 
institutions with a few minutes of silent meditation either in the class- 
room or in a common hall. There could be some sort of prayer also 
which need not be addressed to any deity or ask for any favour, but 
which may be in the nature of an exhortation for self-discipline and 
devotion to some ideal. Occasionally, in these Assemply meetings, 
inspiring passages from great literature, religious as well as secular, 
and pertaining to all important religions and cultures of the world, 
could be read with profit. Community singing of inspiring songs and 
hymns can be most effective at the school stage. 

(iii) Suitable books should be prepared for all stages —from primary 
to university—which should describe briefly in a comparative and 
sympathetic manner the basic ideas of all religions as well as the 
essence of the lives and teachings of the great religious leaders, saints, 
mystics, and philosophers. These books should be suitable to the 
various age groups in different classes of schools and colleges, and 
should be a common subject of study for all. Collections of poems 
and selected passages from Sanskrit, Persian, English and the 
regional languages should be made for the use of young people, 
These publications will give sound instructions and perhaps teach 
true wisdom; they will also tell young people what duties they owe 
to themselves and to others. Suitable books should be prepared for 
different stages of education which would help in the inculcation of 
patriotism and social service. These should particularly concentrate 
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on deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice in the cause of the country and 
in the service of others. We attach very great importance to the pre- 
paration and production of such books. Authors should be selected 
with the greatest care and their manuscripts should be revised in con- 
sultation with eminent authorities. The entire programme of prepar- 
ing and distributing such publications should be Operated by a cen- 
tral agency set up under the auspices of the Union Ministry of 
Education. 

(iv) In the course of extra-curricular activities, learned and ex- 
perienced persons may be invited to deliver lectures on inter-religious 
understanding. Educational broadcasts and group discussions may 
be organised to stimulate interest in the study of moral and spiritual 
values. 

(v) Special stress should be laid on teaching good manners and 
Promoting the virtues of reverence and courtesy which are badly 
needed in our society. Traditional ways of learning proper conduct 
from such teachers as the Muslim Maulvis in the north may be 
encouraged. An allout effort, in the nature of a crusade by all con- 
cerned, is called for and nothing should be spared for the successful 
Propagation of good manners and courtesy. 

(vi) Some form of physical training should be compulsory at every 
Stage. This can be graded from Clubs and Boy Scouts to Auxiliary 
and National Cadet Corps, Games and sports should be encouraged 
and the dignity of manual work and social service to the community 
should be taught. At present, very few students take to these acti- 
Vities. Our suggestion is that everyone should take up some activity 
of this kind and thus learn the habits of co-operating with others, 
and imbibe the spirit of sportsmanship. 


Framework of Instruction on Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education 

The following suggestions merely indicate a broad framework of 
instruction in moral and spiritual values at different Stages of 
education; 

I. Elementary Stage 

(a) The school assembly should be held for a few minutes in the 
morning for group singing. 

(6) Simple and interesting stories about the lives and teachings of 
Prophets, saints and religious leaders should be included in the 
syllabus for language teaching. 

(c) Wherever possible the interest of the child may also be aroused 
by the use of audio-visual material, especially good quality photo- 
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graphs, filmstrips and coloured reprint showing great works of the 
main living religions of the world; such material could be used in the 
teaching of geography. 

(d) In the school programme, two periods a week should be set 
aside for moral instruction. In these classes the teacher should relate 
interesting stories drawn from the great religions of the world and 
explain broadly their ethical teachings. Demands and rituals of 
religion should be excluded from moral instructions. 

(e) Through school programme, the attitude of ‘service’ and the 
realisation that “work is workship” should be developed in the child. 

(f) All schemes of physical education and all forms of play in the 
school should contribute to the building of character and in the 
inculcation of the spirit of true sportsmanship. 

II. Secondary Stage 

(a) The morning assembly should observe two minutes’ silence 
followed by readings from the scriptures or great literates of the 
world or an appropriate address. Community singing should also be 
encouraged, 

(b) The essential teachings of the great world religions should be 
studied as part of the curriculum pertaining to social studies and 
history. Simple texts and stories concerning different religions may 
be included in the teaching of languages and general reading. 

(c) One hour a week should be assigned to moral instruction. The 
teacher should encourage the habit of discussion in the class. Apart 
from this regular class instruction, suitable speakers may be invited 
to address the students on moral and spiritual values. Joint celebra- 
tions may be organised on the occasion of important festivals of all 
religions. Knowledge and appreciation of religions other than one’s 
own and respect for their founders should be compulsory and physi- 
cal education, including sex hygiene, should be a normal part of 
school programme. 

(d) Qualities of character and behaviour of students should form 
an essential part of the over-all assessment of a student's perfor- 
mance at school. 

IIL. University Stage 

(a) Students should be encouraged to meet in groups for silent 
meditation in the morning. These meetings should be supervised by 
the senior staff on a volunteer basis. 

(b) A general study of different religions should be an essential 
part of the general education course in degree classes, In this connec- 
tion the following recommendations of the University Education 
Commission (Radhakrishnan Commission) are commended: 
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(i) that in the first year of the degree courses, lives of the great 
religions and spiritual leaders like Gautama Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhava, 
Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak and Gandhi be taught; 

(ii) that in the second year, some selections of a universalist 
character from the scriptures of the world be studied; and 

(iii) that in the third year, the central problems of philosophy 
of religion be considered. Standard works for such studies would 
be prepared carefully by specialists who have deep knowledge of 
and sympathy for the religious systems about which they write. 

(c) A post-graduate course in comparative religion may be institu- 
ted. Due importance should be given to the study of the following 

_ Subjects in the appropriate Honours and M.A. courses in the fields 
of Humanities and Social Sciences, 

(i) Comparative Religion. 

(ii) History of Religions. 

(d) A fairly long period of social service should be introduced by 
all universities. In the organisation and conduct of such service con- 
Siderable attention should be given to the learning and practice of 
moral and spiritual values. 

From the broad suggestions outlined above, it is evident that we 
are in favour of a comparative and sympathetic study of religions 
and the teaching of their underlying philosophies and ethical codes. 
The Constitution provides that religious instruction, given in 
institutions under any endowment or trust, should not be interfered 
with even when such sort of instruction that we have recommended 
Should be imparted in all institutions and if any special religion is 
Particularly taught in some institutions, this should be in addition to 
what we have proposed. There is no question of conscience involved 
in this; the instruction proposed by us is essential for the building of 
character and the making of proper citizens, and by its very nature 
it cannot possibly injure the Susceptibilities of any religious group. 
We confidently hope that the effective implementation of the 
Suggestions made above will create a proper atmosphere in our edu- 
cational institutions, so that they may train not only technicians or 
Professional experts but also humane and balanced citizens who can 


contribute to the happiness and well-being of their countrymen and 
of humanity as a whole, 


Conclusion 
; Many ills that our world of education and our Society as a whole 
is suffering today, resulting in widespread disturbance and dislocation 
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of life are mainly due to the gradual disappearance of the hold of the 
basic principles of religion on the hearts of the people. The old bonds 
that kept man together are fast loosening, and the various new 
ideologies that are coming to us, and which we are outwardly accept- 
ing without inwardly digesting their meanings, are increasingly 
worsening the situation. The only cure, it seems to us, is in the deli- 
berate inculcation of moral and spiritual values from the earliest 
years of our lives. 

Our nation of tomorrow is going to be what the young people at 
school, college and university today will make it. The edifice of our 
future entirely depends for its beauty, dignity, utility and stability on 
the foundations we lay today, in the form of education and training 
that our youth receive. The New India, that is inthe making, needs 
the services of us all—old and young, high and humble alike. If we 
neglect giving our boys and girls, our young men and young women, 
proper education and training, the future is dark and dismal indeed. 
We would regard our labours amply awarded, if by this report, we 
can help, in however small a measure, in the right orientation of our 
scheme of education so that our educational institutions—from the 
primary village school to the largest metropolitan university—may 
send forth year after year, and generation after generation, men and 
women fully trained and equipped to take their proper places in the 
different departments of national activity; and by their conduct, 
character and capacity, enhance the happiness and prosperity of our 
people, and keep the unity, integrity and freedom of the country, 
inviolate for all times to come. 


List of the Values in Alphabetical Order 
This list has been included in the NCERT documents ‘Documents 
on Social, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education’ published in 1979. 


1. Abstinence 12. Courage 
2. Appreciation of cultural 13, Courtesy 
values of others 14. Curiosity 
3. Anti-untouchability 15. Democratic decision-making 
4. Citizenship 16. Devotion 
5. Consideration for others 17. Dignity of the individual 
6. Concern for others 18. Dignity of manual work 
7. Cooperation 19, Duty 
8. Cleanliness 20. Discipline 
9. Compassion 21, Endurance 
0. Common cause 22, Equality 
1 


. Common good 23. Friendship 


— 
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. Faithfulness 

. Fellow-feeling 
. Freedom 

. Forward look 
. Good manners 
. Gentlemanliness 
. Gratitude 

- Honesty 

- Helpfulness 

« Humanism 

. Hygienic living 


Initiative 
Integrity 


. Justice 

- Kindness 

. Kindness to animals 

. Loyality to duty 

. Leadership 

- National Unity 

. National consciousness 
. Non-violence 

- National integration 

- Obedience 

- Peace 

. Proper utilisation of time 
. Punctuality 

. Patriotism 

. Purity 

- Quest for knowledge 

- Resourcefulness 

© Regularity 

. Respect for others 


. Reverence for old age 
. Sincerity 

. Simple living 
. Social justice 
. Self-discipline 
. Self-help 

. Self-respect 

. Self-confidence 
. Self-support 

. Self-study 

. Self-reliance 

. Self-control 

- Self-restraint 


Social service 


. Solidarity of mankind 
. Sense of social responsibility 
. Sense of discrimination bet- 


ween good and bad 


. Socialism 
. Sympathy 
. Secularism and respect for 


all religions 


» Simple living 

. Spirit of enquiry 
. Team work 

. Team spirit 

. Truthfulness 

+ Tolerance 


Universal truth 


+ Universal love 
.« Value for national and 


civic property 


Chapter 27 


POPULATION EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Population Problem in India 

“The Hindustan Times” in an editorial in March 1981 observed 
under the caption “The Growing Millions” as India’s population of 
684 million, provisionally estimated on the basis of the latest census, 
is afar cry from the figure of 357 million in 1951. The growing 
millions speak of growing problems. A robust, educated population 
is an asset but when the bulk of the millions remain hungry, ill-clad 
and ignorant, the nation wilts under the sheer weight of numbers, 
The new head count indicates that our population has almost 
doubled since independence in spite of the various family planning 
measures. The 24.75 per cent growth rate in the population during the 
past ten years is aclear warning that the battle against unbridled 
proliferation is yet to be won. Not that the birth rate has not been 
reduced, but this has been offset by the decline in mortality rates. 
Unless the norm of the small family is fully accepted by the couples 
in the reproductive stage, there cannot be a substantial fall in 
population growth. At the present pace of procreation, there will be 
more than 1,000 million Indians in 2,000 A.D. The thought of how 
they will fend for themselves is frightening. Whereas the educated 
sections take to family planning without much resistance, it is mainly 
the poor and the ignorant who still hanker after a large family. Late 
marriages, for instance, have not become popular in States like U.P. 
and Bihar. According to a recent survey 52 per cent of girls married 
in U.P. in 1971 had not attained the age of 15, although child 
marriage was banned long ago, Postponement of marriages is 
possible if girls are educated and they get adequate employment 
opportunities. 

The census has confirmed the persistence trend of men exceeding 
women in number. Mr Asok Mitra, former Census Commissioner, 
pointed out some time age that “the operation of social factors that 
miliate against girls and women to shorten their lives is beyond 
doubt. In short, woman is getting a worse deal than man in almost 
all fields. It is estimated that the average Indian woman spends 73000 
hours of her life in the kitchen. In tradition bound families, she is 
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still the last to eat and what she eats are the leftovers. There is no 
Teason why India’s 330 million women should lag behind its 354 
million men, Equality of sexes is a major goal to be achieved”. 


TABLE 27.1. POPULATION GROWTH OF INDIA 


Census Population Growth 
(to nearest lakh) Rate 

1901 2384 = 
1911 2521 + 5.7 
1921 2513 - 0.3 
1931 2790 +11.0 
1941 3185 +14,23 
1951 3611 +13.31 
1961 4392 +-21.64 
1971 5470 +24.57 
1981 6838 +25.00 


CT 


TABLE 27.2, STATEWISE FIGURES OF PoPULATION 
The following are the provisional Statewise figures of the 1981 
census population count: 
Total population 1981 


India|State/UTs ———— —— ————— —— 
Persons Males Females 

INDIA 683,810,051 353,347,249 330,362,802 
States 

Andhra 53,403,619 27,035,531 26,368,088 
Assam* 19,902,826 10,472,712 9,430, 114 
Bihar 69,823,154 35,865,467 33,957,687 
Gujarat 33,960,905 17,484,540 16,476,365 
Haryana 12,850,902 6,846,153 6,004,749 
Himachal 4,237,569 2,131,312 2,106,257 
Jammu and Kashmir* 5,981,600 3,062,200 2,919,400 
Karnataka 37,043,451 18,869,494 18,173,957 
Kerala 25,403,217 12,487,961 12,915,256 
Madhya Pradesh 52,131,717 26,856,752 25,274,965 
Maharashtra 62,693,898 32,341,115 30,352,783 
Manipur 1,433,691 727,108 706,583 
Meghalaya 1,327,874 678,883 648,991 
Nagaland 773,281 414,231 359,050 
Orissa A 26,272,054 13,253,523 13,018,531 
Punjab 16,669,755 8,840,234 7,829,521 
Rajasthan 34,102,912 17,749,282 16,353,630 
Sikkim 315,682 171,959 143,723 


Tamil Nadu 48,297,456 24,420,228 23,877,228 
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Tripura 2,060,189 1,057,714 1,002,475 
Uttar Pradesh 110,858,019 58,780,640 52,077,379 
West Bengal 54,485,560 28,505,151 25,980,409 
UNION TERRITORIES 

Andaman Nicobar 188,254 106,889 81,365 
Arunachal Pradesh 628,050 335,941 292,109 
Chandigarh 450,061 254,208 < 195,853 
D and N Haveli 103,677 52,514 v 51,163 
Delbi 6,196,414 3,422,550 2,773,864 
Goa, Daman and Diu 1,082,117 546,260 535,857 
Lakshadweep 40,237 20,367 19,870 
Mizoram 487,774 251,988 235,786: 
Pondicherry 604,156 304,342 299,794 


*Projected figures, 


1, Population (1981) 


Males =35,4 crores. 
Females =33.0 ,, 
Total =68.4 ,, 


(Figures for Jammu and Kashmir were included on the basis of 
projection of an expert committee set up by the Planning Commis- 
sion). 

2. Literacy 
(i) Males =46.74°% 

(ii) Females=24.88% 

(iii) Total =36% 
3. Highest literacy 


(i) Kerala =69% (First) 
(ii) Chandigarh=65% (Second) 
(iti) Delhi ==52.5 (Third) 


4, Life expectancy 
(i) Males =54 years 
(ii) Females =33 years 
5, Birth and death rates 
(i) Death Rate 14.8 per 1000 
(ii) Infant Mozality — 127 per 1000 


Educational Problem and Difficulties due to Over-Population 

1. Too many pupils at all levels. At the elementary stage the 
percentage of children in age group 6-14 is one of the highest in 
India, while it is restricted to 15% in Scandinavian countries and 
a good many countries of Europe. India is having almost 20% of 
the population in 6-14 age group. This has resulted in increased 
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liability in respect of education and does not synchronize with our 
financial resources to provide the requisite facilities. As a result of 
it, a large number of children remain unattended and those who get 
the privilege of admission are packed in like goods in a truck, 
making studies difficult, hindering teacher-pupil contact and prevent- 
ing wholesome development of the personality of the student. 

2. Poor buildings, furniture and equipment. Very often, the 
students are taught either in the scorching sun, or cold waves—having 
sky as the roof or in dilapidated buildings—a product of the poverty 
of resources and ever-increasing student population. Besides buildings, 
adequate furniture, teaching aids, library facilities, play grounds etc. 
are other casualties, Many schools are without proper buildings and 
students without textbooks, Very often for almost the whole year, 
and four out of five schools are without the facility of even clean 
drinking water. This is the state of our schools in spite of the fact 
that expenditure on education has increased enormously, With the 
growth of population we have to introduce shift-system (two or three 
times in a day) which lowers the efficiency of teaching too, 

3. Wastage and stagnation, Wastage and stagnation like 
headache, fever, etc. are not the diseases but symptoms of a disease. 
Even the symptoms have rocked the foundation of elementary 
education. The premature withdrawal of students, from the com- 
pletion of the courses results in huge wastage of funds. Not only 
this, a student taking more time than stipulated causes frustration 
to himself and to his family and waste of educational expenditure. 
Besides many reasons responsible for this malady in elementary 
education, overcrowding is one of the most important which has 
resulted in making educative experiences poorer, less effective and 
individual guidance rather difficult and dealing of individual problems 
a remote idea. 

Wastage has four dimensions: (a) Wastage of the talents of 
teachers. The talents of the teachers cannot be mobilised and utilized 
effectively because of overcrowding in classes. (6) Wastage of 

‘material resources: The available material resources cannot be availed 
of because many cannot use them and they remain dormant. (c) 
Wastage of talented students: The identification of talented students 
is impossible in a large group which makes the emergence of talented 
impossible which in itself is a great national waste. Thus, we are depriv- 
ed of exploring the talents of those not attending the schools as well 
as those attending them, (d) Wastage duc to dropouts; The students 
fail and discontinue their education. Thus this is a useless investment 
on their education, wastage of time, energy and the gOvernment’s 
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funds. 

A good deal of work and a sustained effort are needed to work 
with individual children. More attention has to be given to (child) 
guidance services and women’s education to improve the situation 
and ensure better results. 

(4) Poor staff. Poor as we are financially, our poverty of trained 
intellect is still greater and the prevalent trend is likely to lead us 
nowhere, except to have a poor quality of educational standards. 

(5) Unemployment. Unemployment of the educated is a problem 
but gradually there will be need of skilled manpower owing to 
scientific and technological advancements all over the world which 
are influencing us at an ever-increasing pace. The present left out 
school children (6-14) will form tomorrow’s army of illiterates, 
causing a potential danger to prosperity of the nation and the 
institution of democracy as a whole. 

(6) The unemployment of educated. The problem of under- 
employment because of abundance of available manpower is another 
danger. The misplacement of trained manpower adds another 
dimension to this explosive problem. While it is, on one hand, a pro- 
blem of distressing gulf between educated and manpower and, on the 
other hand, it causes frustration to individuals and is a national loss 
for foregoing the maximum benefits of their services. 

(7) Poor quality of education. One of the significant achieve- 
ments of the post-independence period has been expansion of 
educational facilities at all levels of education which has no parallel 
in the history of Indian education. The increased educational 
facilities means recruiting lakhs of teachers and Providing the 
minimum necessities. In the absence of the right type of teachers, 
sub-standard teachers had to be recruited keeping in mind “quality 
if possible without it if necessary”. 

(8) Student indiscipline and other allied problems at 
various stages of education. Despite the fact that infection of 
indiscipline has not yet filtered down to the elementary stage but 
crowd mentality is brewing because of large size of the school growing 
and classes which render congenial educative experience as a remote 
possibility. 


Studying the Impact of Population Growth on Education 
The impact of population growth on education can be studied 
systematically and measured by several indexes of education. The 
four main indexes are: 
1. Student Indexes 
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2. Teacher Indexes 

3. Organisation Indexes 

4. Material Indexes. 

These indexes show the shortages, lacunae or deficit caused by 
over-population in operating the system of our education or in con- 
ducting our programmes of education at different levels. Every 
category of indexes is being elaborated briefly. 

Student indexes. Some of these indexes are as follows: 

Large pupil-teacher ratio (more than 50 pupils per teacher). 

Low pupil expenditure of education (less than Rs 300 per student, 
per annum), 

Less pupil-attainment (less than 50% results in the examinations 
conducted by the Secondary School Boards). 

More pupil-wastage (about 60% at the higher primary stage and 
40% at the higher secondary stage). 

Less pupil-guidance (little time and attention given to pupils in 
large classes). 

Poor pupil-health (lack of medical care, lunch programmes and 
other amenities) 

Poor pupil-motivation (lack of interest in learning and absence of 
encouragement and inspiration) 

Teacher indexes, Some of these indexes are as follows: 

Low-paid teachers (comparatively poorer grades of salaries given 
to teachers). 

Less qualified teachers (lack of adequate qualifications and training 
in most cases). 

Less-motivated teachers (persons secking employment but not the 
career come to teaching), 

Poorly-selected teachers (improper selection of teachers from the 
third rate lot), 

Poorly-protected teachers (lack of legal or professional security 
available to teachers). 

Poorly-equipped teachers (lack of aids and expert assistance avail- 
able to teachers). 

Poor social recognition of teachers (teachers are not respected by 
society as important workers). 

Organisation indexes, Some of the organisational indexes are as 
follows: 

Inadequate supervision staff (staff of inspection is less than 
desirable). 

Low-paid heads of schools (Headmasters and Principals are not 
paid adequately). 


— ee Ei 
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Less-qualified heads of schools (schools cannot have the services of 
well-qualified persons in education and educational administration). 

Less space facilities (buildings of schools are small and without 
adequate facilities), 

Less budget for education (not more than 2 to 3 per cent is spent 
on education). 

More rigid programmes and procedures of work (policies of admis- 
sion curriculum; instruction and evaluation are less flexible and more 
bureaucratic due to large size of the classes). 

Less administrative initiative and leadership (Department of 
Education and its staff are overburdened with the maintenance of 
services only). 

Material indexes, Some of ths material indexes are as follows: 

Less facilities of library and laboratory (it is impossible for every 
student to make full use of the limited resources available). 

Poor and limited textbooks and references (there are no sufficient 
instructional materials for students). 

Inadequate and outdated teaching devices (the modern teaching 
aids like audio-visual techniques, programmed materials are not 
available). 

Ill-equipped subject rooms (the special rooms for history, geo- 
graphy, languages etc. are not fully equipped). 

Inadequate provision for means and materials for physical develop- 
ment and mental growth (the tools, tests and equipment for deve- 
loping sound body and sound mind are not available). 

(Adopted from Handbook on Population Education 1971, Bhopal) 


Definition of Population Education 

Population Reference Bureau, Washington (1971) defines: 

“Population education is an attempt to create a deep, universal, 
action-guiding perception of the consequences of demographic 
change. It seeks to bring about a realization of the individual, family, 
social and environmental effects of the explosive increase in human 
population, the rapid shifts in the concentration and distribution of 
people, the implications of changing age and other demographic 
patterns and the conceivable options that may be open to mankind 
to cope with the consequent problems. While it is confined exclusi- 
vely to a particular age group, it is focused primarily on students, 
who will become the principal child bearers within one or two 
decades”. 

The Asian Regional Workshop on Population and Family Life 
Education, convened by UNESCO's Regional Office in Bangkok in 
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September 1970 adopted the following as a succinct description of 
what the workshop would like to see population education achieve. 

“Population education is an educational programme which pro- 
vides for a study of the population situation of the family, com- 
munity, nation and world, with the purpose of developing in the 
Students rational and responsible attitudes and behaviour towards 
that situation”. 


Scope of Population Education 

Prof Sloan R.Wayland of the Columbia University includes the 
following in population education: 

U) Basic instruction in population dynamics, Students can 
be instructed in the pattern of population growth with particular 
attention to birth and death rates and rates of population increase 
in their own countries. As the students progress through the schools, 
the worldwide picture of population growth can be examined. In 
Classes in national, regional or world history, in geography, and in 
civics, the significance of population growth can be studied. Routine 
problems in arithmetic exercises using population data can provide 
incidental learning, 

(2) Development of basic understanding of the process of 
human reproduction. This can be achieved progressively at diff- 
erent grade levels as the interests and maturity of students permit. 
Specific facts of contraception need not be presented but factors 
which facilitate or impede reproduction in various forms of life can 
be identified. The science curriculum is a natural setting for such 
instruction. For some age levels and in some schools, health educa- 
tion or domestic science classes may be appropriate. It is assumed 
that both boys and girls would be reached in instructional settings 
where the materials that are introduced will seem to fit naturally into 
the sequence of study. 

(3) Understanding of health problems associated with 
child-bearing, Several well-established clinical findings could be 
examined here concerning the health risks of morbidity and mortality 
of the mother associated with. 

(a) Pregnancy of the young mother and the older mother. 

(b) Short intervals between pregnancies, 

(c) High parity, 

The health problems of children born under the same three con- 
ditions stould also be considered, From such an examination the 
health values for mother and their offspring involved in Marriage at 
a mature age in spacing of births and in limitation in the size of the 
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family could be shown. The propositions here are sufficiently simple 
to be considered in health education classes in the lower grades but 
also be examined in more detail in high level health education and 
science classes. Both boys and girls should be equally concerned since 
the future father’s stake in the health of his wife and children is no 
less important than that of the future mother. 

(4) Appreciation of the relationship between quality of life 
for a family and its size. In addition to the health values noted 
earlier, consideration needs to be given to the economic and social 
consequences for a family of the presence of a number of children, 
With a given level of resources and earning power, the larger the 
family, the smaller the share per child, This is particularly true for 
the town and city family. The consequences are felt not only for 
housing and food but also in terms of the families’ ability to provide 
for the education, health and other needs of children. The analysis 
of these problems can be viewed both in terms of the individual 
family and in terms of a community or total society. 

The location of the area in the curriculum presents some problems. 
At the upper primary school, the community study in social studies 
may be an appropriate place and civic classes, economic classes and 
geography classes in the middle and secondary schools may be the 
best locations. In the schools with domestic science for girls, this 
problem may be easily fitted in, 

(5) Appreciation of the significance of population character- 
istics and policies for social and economic development. This 
problem is more complex and abstract one and may not be pursued 
seriously in the lower grades. Here the impact of rate of growth, of 
age structure, of urban migration and similar demographic character- 
istics for economic development and for the ability of the society to 
provide personnel and facilities for public services such as education 
and health need to be fully understood. Of special interest for a 
number of countries is the problem of an adequate food supply 
which will not only permit a minimum diet for all, but make possible 
some progress towards improvement in the quality of the diet. This 
is not only a health need as such but basic for a population which 
wants to be more energetic and productive economically. 

In the secondary schools where national history and current 
development problems are considered, one could expect that adequate 
treatment of population could be included. Similarly in geography, 
more serious attention to population is possible. In the lower schools, 
a selected set of basic ideas could be included with emphasis on the 
local community, particularly in the social studies classes, 
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(6) Familiarity with the population policies and family 
planning programme of one’s own country. In the context of 
becoming socialised for adult citizenship roles, each student can be 
made familiar with the implicit or explicit natural population 
policies and programmes in family planning. In the lower grades, the 
presence of family planning facilities and symbols can be treated 
along with other community resources. A fuller explanation of the 
factors which have led to the development of current policies and 
programmes can be handled in increasing depth at the upper school 
levels. 

Students should know enough about the purpose and resources of 
local family planning clinics, public and private, so that they will be in 
a position to take advantage of its facilities if they should want to 
when they are married. Knowledge of the purpose and availability 
of clinics can be transmitted without teaching about specific con- 
traception methods, particularly in view of the rapidly changing role 
of contraceptives. 


Promoting Small Family for Better Living 
It seems, therefore, that population control programmes must be 
universally accepted in the interest of the family and the nation. 
The aim of this population control is not merely to cut down popula- 
tion, but to create conditions in which there can be happier families, 
in which parents are able to give their families the care whieh is 
their due. The aim of the family planning is to make family life and 
the life of children happier, richer, more contented, more prosperous 
and more progressive. It is to usher a new social order. We want 
our children to inherit a better world than our own. We should, 
therefore, realise that family size is controllable and that it can 
facilitate the development of a higher quality of life in the nation 
and that a small family size can contribute to the quality of living 
for the individual family. 
An ancient proverb says: 
Where there is harmony at home, 
there is contentment in the community; 
Where there is contenment in the community, 
there is prosperity in the nation: 
Where there is prosperity in the nation 
there is peace in the world. 
The Task of Education 
1, Education has a great motivational task to perform for pro- 
moting the small family in India. First of all education should make 
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people aware of the high rate of growth of population and then warn 
them of the evil effects that follow afterwards as a result of it. 

2. The next step for education will be to give the concept of a 
small family and how in small families resources of family are shared 
by a small number of members who can live in peace and happi- 
ness. Therefore, social value based on the philosophy supporting 
the Jarge family have to be changed. 

Some educational measures. Suitable educational measures 
need to be adopted to promote desirable changes. The following can 
be tried: 

1. Community forums and voluntary organizations should discuss 
the drawbacks of large families and the advantages of small families 
and thus develop a favourable attitude and appreciation for a small 
family. 

2. Children in'the elementary stage should also be taught through 
their courses of study, the merits of a small family and demerits of a 
large family and should develop favourable attitude and appreciation 
` for having a small family when they become adults, because many 
of the children will not continue their education at the secondary 
stage. For example, arithmetic sums may be introduced on small 
and big families and concepts may be introduced in their teaching. 

3. Boys and girls at the secondary stage should be given the know- 
ledge in a scientific way about the reproductive biology system and 
the sex hygiene as being taught in Biology and Home Science 
courses. 

4. Appropriate literature for supplementary reading should be 
prepared and supplied by the agencies concerned. 

5. Parent-teacher associations can also take the responsibility of 
educating the families. 

6. Schools should assume the responsibility of educating the 
community and the families and should collaborate with other 
agencies for the education of the masses for having small families. 


Sex Education 

Talking about sex is ordinarily considered something secretive, 
sinful or not worthy of mention in sophisticated and so-called cul- 
tured society, and people feel very much inhibited in talking about 
sex but without sex education people cannot live a happy and well- 
adjusted life because it has been noted that many marital, emo- 
tional and mental problems among human beings occur as a result 
of the misdirection and wrong understanding of the sex urge. Alva 
Myrdal has observed: “In general a more wholesome attitude towards 
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sex questions will not be created until they are discussed openly and 
as a matter of fact phenomena.” Children ask questions about sex 
as the subject fascinates them and it is our answer and the way we 
give them that plays an important part in forming their future 
attitudes towards sex. Frank and honest response can help them to 
develop a healthy outlook, Prof Uday Shanker is of the firm opinion, 
“population education without sex education is ridiculous as the 
‘how’ of population control cannot be answered without sex educa- 
tion. Sex education is no imposition, it concerns a vital matter in 
which children are interested. Interest in sex is instinctive and starts 
from early infancy. In pre-adolescent boys and girls, the sex drives 
further. Enlightenment on sexual matter is to be given intelligen- 
tly and pleasantly but gradually and methodically. There need not 
be ‘sex teacher’ or ‘sex classes’ like history or geography classes. 
There cannot be any general rules as to the time and place or 
manner of imparting sex education. Through the teaching of general 
science, biology, physiology or hygiene, a good deal of physiological 
knowledge about sex differences and about animal and human repro- 
duction, involving all the process of mating, fertilisation, pregnancy 
or birth can be imparted.” 


Population Education Effort in India 

The First Seminar on ‘Population Education” for the younger 
generation was held in Bombay on the 7th-8th March, 1969 by the 
Family Planning Association of India (A Voluntary Organisation). 
Thereafter, the National Seminar on “Population Education” was 
held at Bombay on 2nd and 3rd August, 1969. It was inaugurated by 
the then Minister of Education and Youth Services, Prof. V.K.R.V. 
Rao. The National Seminar recommended that a separate “Population 
Cell” should be established in the NCERT in order to develop suit- 
able curricula on population education at the school stage. Further 
the cell should work in close collaboration with the Central and 
State Ministries of Health and Education and other agencies 
interested in the programme, both official and voluntary. The report 
of the National Seminar has been printed by the NCERT and circula- 
ted. A cell has also since been established in the NCERT. 

The Indian Association of Teacher Educators at its 12th Con- 
ference at Jodhpur in November, 1969 discussed the problem of 
Population Education and passed a resolution to promote Popula- 
tion Education in collaboration with other concerned agencies, The 
resolution states: 

“This Twelfth Annual Conference of IATE urges the need for 
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including Population Education in school curriculum and recom- 
mends that teachers should be oriented to take up this assignment 
by teacher training institutions through regular training courses or 
by organising in-service training programmes. It recommends that 
this task may be undertaken in co-operation with All India Federa- 
tion of Educational Association”. 

After sometime, a Workshop on Health and Population Education 
was organised by the Central Health and Education Bureau in 
collaboration with the Ministries of Health and Education and 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi 
from December 1 to 6, 1969. Personnel from different States and 
voluntary organisations working in the areas of Health, Family 
Planning, Education, Social Work, Teacher Education and related 
extension and Audio-Visual Services attended the workshop and 
participated in its deliberations. The report of the workshop has been 
cyclostyled and circulated. There have been some more attempts also 
in between. The establishment of Population Education Centres is 
being contemplated by some institutions and organisations, Some 
more conferences, seminars and contact programmes have also since 
been planned and organised. 

Some Boards of Secondary Education have initiated curriculum 
reformulation to incorporate population education. Some universities 
have also taken action to include population education in their 
teacher education programmes. Similarly, some state departments of 
education and related agencies are undertaking in-service Population 
Education Programmes for teachers and teacher educators. 

The Regional College of Education, Bhopal organised two regional 
workshops on Population Education for Teacher Educators, 1970: 
one each for secondary and elementary and brought out a Hand- 
book on Population Education (1971-72). 


Recommendations of the Workshop on Population Education, 

1973 

Following recommendations were made: 
(A) National Level 

1. The Population Education Unit of the NCERT should organise 
a series of all India workshops for the Deans and Heads of the 
Departments of Education, Principals and members of the faculty 
of Training Colleges to initiate and strengthen pre-service and in- 
service teacher training programmes on Population Education. 

2. This Unit should give priority to the preparation of detailed 
curriculum guide and a source book on Population Education for 
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teacher educators. 

3. This Unit should work as a clearing house and a documenta- 
tion centre for the benefit of the University and Training College 
Centres, State Institutes of Education and the interested schools 
throughout the country. A possibility of starting a newsletter for 
this purpose may also be seriously explored. 

4. The NCERT should institute a few fellowships and grants for 
undertaking small pilot projects, research studies and action research 
programmes in this new area of population education at the school 
and training college level. 

5. There should be greater contacts between the Population 
Education Unit of the NCERT and the Training Colleges and State 
Institutes in the country. The Unit should provide consultancy 
services to these institutions as and when asked for. 

6. An all India Conference on Population Education may be 
organised annually by this Unit where State Departments of Edu- 
cation, State Institutes of Education, Secondary and Elementary 
Teacher Training Colleges, State Boards of Secondary Education and 
social scientists from various States and Universities should be able 
to exchange their ideas, and pool their experiences. 

(B) State Level 

7. The State Department of Education should set up a Cell to 
coordinate and promote the work in Population Education in schools 
and training colleges. 

8. This Cell should work as a counterpart of the Population 
Education Uni of the NCERT. Among other things, it should con- 
centrate on developing suitable instructional material for schools in 
the languages used in the State. It should also undertake in-service 
teacher education at the State and District levels. 

9. The Department of Education should set up a Coordinating 
Committee that would look into the entire school and teacher edu- 
cation syllabi at various levels and introduce and articulate popula- 
tion education wherever necessary. 

(C) University Level 

10. The Committee for the Courses of Studies in Education should 
be asked to incorporate Population Education and its relevant com- 
ponents at B.Ed. and M.Ed. levels. 

11. Population Education may be introduced as an optional or 
an elective paper for specialization at B.Ed. and M.Ed. levels. 

12. A few selected Universities may set up Centres for Population 
Studies which may carry out research and development programmes 
in Population Education. For this purpose some scholarships and 
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fellowships may be instituted. 
(D) Professional Level 

13. The Professional Organisations such as All India Federation 
of Educational Associations, Indian Association of Teacher Educa- 
tors, and various bodies of subject teachers should devote at least 
one session to Population Education as it affects all their efforts to 
improve the standard of instruction in our schools. 

14. They should seek cooperation of various specialized agencies 
and voluntary organizations working in the area of population edu- 
cation, environment education, family planning, productivity and the 
like. 


Population Education Programme (1981-1984) 

Realising the potential of education in tackling the problems of 
growing rate of population, the Ministry launched a population 
Education Programme with effect from April 1980 designed to 
introduce Population Education in the formal education system. The 
duration of the programme will be five years (1980-85). The under- 
lying object of the programme is to create in the younger generation, 
an adequate awareness of the population problems and realisation in 
this regard of its responsibilities towards the nation. 

The population education project has been sponsored by the 


TARGET AUDIENCE AT A GLANCE 


Students in the age group of 6 to 17 93 million. 

Students in Universities 2 million. 

Out of School Children in the age 

group of 6-14 45 millions. 

Number of teachers in the country 3 millions (Approximately) 


The total number of audience to be 

covered under this project (excluding 

adults in the age group 15-35 143 million, 

Population in the age group of 15-35 100 million (to be taken care 
of by national Adult 
Education Programme). 


Budget Summary (in Dollars) 


1980 1931 1982 1983 Total 
1, Project personnel 42,210 55,480 44,480 11,070 151,240 
2, Sub-contract 773,650 1,586,000 2,092,000 476,250 4,927,900 
3. Training 50,170 52,560 51,560 390 154,680 
4, Equipment 31,100 3,000 2,500 700 37,300 
5. Miscellancous 20,000 15,000 12,000 3,500 50,500 


Grand Total 917,130 1,710,040 2,202,540 491,910 5,321,620 
————— eee 
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Government of India, NCERT with UNESCO support from April 
1980 to March 1983 to cover 143 million school children in Primary, 
Secondary and Senior Secondary Schools in the country. 


Objectives 

The primary goal of the project is to gear the entire educational 
system in the country to the realization of the potential role of 
education, in the developmental efforts of the country, and of the 
inter-relationship between population situation and different aspects 
of the quality of life at the micro and macro levels. 

1, Long-range objectives. The following are the main long 
range objectives of the programme: 

(i) to help students develop an insight into inter-relationships bet- 
ween population growth and the process of social and economic 
development at the individual, family, society, national and interna- 
tional levels. 

(ii) to make the children and teachers aware of the population 
situation in the country and the targets and efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India in solving this problem. 

(iii) to institutionalize population education in the formal educa- 
tion, including universities and non-formal education programmes, 
at the national and state levels, 

(iv) to develop desirable attitudes and behaviour in the teachers 
and students as well as the community at large towards population 
issues so that they may take rational decisions about their family 
size and the quality of life that they would like to have. 

2. Immediate objectives. The following are the immediate 
objectives of the project: 

(i) to establish Population Education Cells at the national and 
State levels with teams of full-time technical personnel who will be 
responsible for the over-all implementation of the programme; 

(ii) to develop prototype curriculum, instructional materials, 
training packages and audio-visual aids at the national level which 
can be adopted by the States; 

(iii) to develop exemplary lessons for radio and television pro- 
grammes; 

(iv) to bring out quarterly population education news letter; 

(v) to assist the States in developing curriculum and materials for 
students, teachers and other personnel; 

(vi) to orient key-personnel from the States, universities and 
national organisations through national and regional training pro- 
gramme; 
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(vii) to train selected key personnel from the States and univer- 
sities through inter-country study tours; 

(viii) to train teacher educators and administrators at the National 
Population Education project and at the National Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators; 

(xi) to conduct research studies and action research programmes 
on the impact of population education on the attitude formation and 
behaviour patterns of students in the formal as well as non-formal 
system; 

(x) to initiate and promote population education, for out-of-school 
children below 14 years in the noa-formal educational sector; 

(ix) to develop curriculum, materials and special programme for 
the out-of-school girls in the age-group 6-14; 

(xii) to initiate and promote population education in the univer- 
sities for introducing relevant courses of studies and undertaking 
functional research in this crucial area; 

(xiii) to promote “clearing house” functions at the central level 
so that information, ideas, experience, innovations, material etc. are 
pooled together from all over the country and even abroad and 
widely shared by States, their specialized agencies, departmental 
functionaries and experts. 


Project Activities 

Activities may be divided in the following heads: 

I. Curriculum and instructional development. 

Il. Training programme, 

III. Evaluation and Research. 

I. Curriculum and instructional development. This consists 
of the following: 

(i) Development of proto-type supplementary materials for stu- 
dents and handbooks for teachers. 

(ii) Development of proto-type material for the non-formal 
programme, 

(iii) Development of audio-visual training kit. 

(iv) Development of material for radio and television programme. 

(v) Development of population education programme at the 
University level. 

(vi) Revising and up-dating the National source book materials 
from regional languages into English. 

(vii) Publication of population education newsletter, 

Il. Training programme. This comprises the following: 

1. National seminars on education. 
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2, Intensive training programme for the project personnel. 

3. Training of administrators. 

III. Evaluation and Research. This includes: 

1. Development of manual on evaluation in population education. 

2. Lougitudinal study of the impact of population education. 

3. Evaluation of the impact of radio and television. 

4, Evaluation of the State projects, 

5. Printing of selected research material. 

6. Evaluation of the project by UNEPA and UNESCO. 

The Ministry of Education is the implementing agency. At the 
State level, the programme is being implemented by the State 
Government according to an approved plan. The National Council 
of Education Research and Training (NCERT) provides the technical 
assistance. A National Steering Committee has been setup under 
the Chairmanship of Education Secretary with overall authority for 
coordination as well as implementation of the programme. The Com- 
mittee held its first meeting in December 1980, 

The States Union Territories, namely Bihar, Chandigarh, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu joined the programme in April 1980, And 
nine States/Union Territories, namely Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, West Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Orissa and Uttar Pradesh joined the programme in April 1981. The 
State Plan proposals in respect of the ten states who joined the pro- 
gramme in 1980 have been approved; plan proposals in respect of 
other nine states are being finalised. 

Population Education Programme is a scheme in the Central Sector 
of Ministry of Education and plays an important role. It has been 
developed in collaboration with the United Nations Funds for Popu- 
lation Activities (UNFPA) and with the active involvement of the 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare which is the nodal Ministry 
for Population Education. An amount of Rs. 4.26 crores has been 
allocated for the project. 


Chapter 28 


EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL AND 
EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Meaning of National and Emotional Integration 

Emotional integration has been described “as a feeling among 
people to share certain common objectives, purposes or ideals and 
giving them high place over smaller or sectional loyalties. In other 
words, it has been defined as a feeling of oneness which may trans- 
cend all groups or cultural differences and synthesise the different 
religions, castes, linguistic communities emotionally into a compact 
whole”. 

Pt Jawaharlal Nehru wrote, “We should not become parochial, 
narrow-minded, provincial, communal, and caste-minded because we 
have a great mission to perform. Let us, the citizens of the Republic 
of India, stand up straight, with straight backs and look up at the 
skies, keeping our feet firmly planted on the ground, and bring about 
this synthesis, this integration of the Indian people. Political integra- 
tion has already taken place to some extent, but what I am after is 
something much deeper than that—an emotional integration of the 
Indian people so that we might be welded into one, and made into 
one strong national unit maintaining at the same time all our 
wonderful diversity”. 


Why National and Emotional Integration 

India is a land of so many faiths, creeds, castes, languages etc. 
Itis very essential that people of different faiths, creeds etc., think 
in terms of nationalism and place the welfare of the country above 
such narrow considerations. In the words of the Emotional Integra- 
tion Committee, “One of the hardest problems before us today is 
the building up ofa national mind by curbing the religious, linguistic 
and communal conflicts which tend to disunite us”. 


National Education and Emotional Integration 
Education can play an important role in strengthening the bonds 
which make us Indians first and last whatever our language, creed 
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or political affiliations. Dr K. L. Shrimali observed at the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Emotional Integration Committee, “If we are con- 
vinced that in the present state of our development we must make 
a deliberate effort to develop national consciousness among our 
people, it is a legitimate demand that our educational system should 
be geared to fulfil this purpose. Educational policies and practices are 
determined largely by national needs and requirements and our grea- 
test need today is the development of national consciousness among 
our youth. Schools must become the instruments for the realisation 
of national ideals. They must give to the youth a feeling of common 
interest and a sense of belonging to a worthy national community 
which had a great past and a present full of hopes and dreams 
merging into a glorious future. Education must make the growing 
youth realise that they are indissolubly bound to the nation and its 
destiny, its tragedies and joys, its conflicts and settlements, its 
failures and achievements, its mistakes and wisdom and they should 
come to regard it with pride and with love and the impelling desire 
to serve it whole-heartedly.” 


Emotional Integration Committee and its Recommendations 

The Ministry of Education of the Government of India appointed 
the Committee on Emotional Integration under the chairmanship of 
Dr Sampurnanand in May 1961. The terms of reference were 
as follows: 

(i) To study the role of education in considering and promoting 
the processes of emotional integration in national life and to 
examine the operation of tendencies which come in the way of their 
development. 

(ii) In the light of such study, to advise on the positive educational 
programmes for youth in general and students in schools and colleges 
in particular to strengthen in them the processes of emotional 
integration. 

The Committee adopted four methods to study the problem: (a) 
The questionnaire, (b) Evidence, (c) Tours, (d) Textbook question- 
naire, 


Role of Education in Emotional Integration 

Regarding the role of education the Committee remarked, ‘Educa- 
tion can play a vital role in strengthening emotional integration. It 
is felt that education should not only aim at imparting knowledge 
but should develop all aspects of a student's personality. It should 
broaden the outlook, foster a feeling of oneness and nationalism and 
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a spirit of sacrifice and tolerance so that narrow group interests are 
submerged in the larger interests of the country. 

Suggestions in the regard. The Committee gave the following 
suggestions: 

1. Re-orientation of the curriculum. It is felt that the school and 
college curriculum should be reoriented to suit the needs of a secular 
State. 

At the primary stage the importance of stories, poems, folk-lore 
and teaching of social studies, national anthem and other national 
songs has been recommended. 

At the secondary stage the curriculum should include, among 
other things, the study of language and literature, social studies 
moral and religious instruction and co-curricular activities, 

At the University level the study of different social sciences, a 
ages and literature, culture and art and also the exchange of teachers 
and students have been recommended. 

2. Co-curricular activities. The place of co-curricular activities in 
the curriculum is considered to be very important. These activities 
include common observance and celebration of festivals and events 
of national importance, sports, educational excursions, tours and 
picnics, military training like the N.C.C , A.C.C., Scouts and Guides, 
Student Camps, Debates, Symposia, dramatics and youth festivals. 
The use of audio-visual aids like films, pictures, radio and T.V. has 
also been recommended. 

lt is felt that participation in co-curricular activities helps in the 
growth of a well-balanced and well-adjusted personality. It creates 
a group feeling of oneness and brotherhood, broadens the outlook 
and develops a catholicity of spirit and tolerance which are necessary 


for good citizenship. 
3. Special stress on the teaching of social studies. The teaching of 


social studies has been recommended at all levels i.e., the primary, 
secondary and university stages. This would impart knowledge of the 
geographical, historical and cultural background of the country and 
of tbe world as a whole. Books on social studies should include 
reference to the lives and works of the great men of India and of the 
world and also stories from ancient books like the Mahabharata, 

4. Textbooks. In order that the textbooks play their legitimate role 
in strengthening emotional integration, it is necessary that they be 
reoriented and improved. In the preparation of history textbooks 
special care needs to be taken to see that facts are not misrepresented, 
distorted or exaggerated to create prejudice. 

The get-up as well as the content of text-books requires a change. 
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At the primary level the text book writers should make a liberal 
use of pictures and illustrations so as to create interest in the child at 
the very outset. 

5. Language and script. (i) The use of the Roman script may be 
permitted in certain areas for an interim period to enable persons to 
improve their acquaintance with Hindi, 

(ii) Throughout India, the international numerals must be used. 

(iii) To reduce the burden of three scripts, Hindi may be learnt in 
the non-Hindi areas in the regional script. 

(iv) To popularise the study of Hindi in non-Hindi-speaking areas, 
a beginning may be made with the publication of Hindi books in the 
Roman script and the compilation of simple dictionaries in Hindi 
and other languages, also in the Roman script. 

(v) Hindi books may be published in the regional script and the 
compilation of Regional language and Hindi dictionaries should be 
encouraged. 

(vi) At the high school stage Hindi must be taught in the Devnagri 
script, keeping in view the constitutional provision. 

(vii) The two link languages, i.e. Hindi and English, should be 
effectively taught at university level sothat conditions of emotional 
and intellectual isolation are not created. 

(viii) It is necessary to ensure that in implementing any language 
policy the rights of minorities are adequately protected. 

6. Uniform for school children. \t is desirable to have a uniform 
for school children; one common uniform for the whole of India is 
necessary; schools may have their own preference in regard to colour 
and pattern. 

7. Singing of National Anthem. Children should be taught to sing 
the National Anthem in unison and behave in adisciplined way when 
it is sung. They should also be taught the meaning of the verses. 

8. Reverence for the National Flag. Students should be told the 
history of the National Flag and taught at the very earliest stage to 
show reverence to the National Flag. 

6. Celebrations of National Days. January 26, August 15 and 
October 2 should be celebrated in schools with the full participation 
of the teachers, the students and the community. 

10. Special talks on the unity and oneness of the country. Special 
mectings of the school assembly should be held from time to time 
and the speakers should speak to the children on topics dealing with 
the unity and oneness of the country. 

11. Taking pledge. Students may be asked to repeat pledge twice a 
year dedicating themselves to the service of their country and their 
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countrymen. A draft of such a pledge in English is given below: 

“India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters. 

“I love my country, and I am proud of its rich and varied heritage. 
I shall always strive to be worthy of it. 

“I shall give my parents, teachers and all elders respect and treat 
everyone with courtesy. I shall be kind to animals. 

“To my country and my people, I pledge my devotion. In their 
well-being and prosperity alone lies my happiness”. 

12, Open air dramas. Open air dramas may be staged four times 
a year by every school. At least one play should be based upon a 
theme derived from the classics or from the history of ancient India. 
In predominant Hindu areas there should be some plays dealing with 
non-Hindu lives and vice versa. 

13. Students exchange and tours. Such tours should be conducted 
from one state to another. The inter-state visits, if properly organised, 
should do much to acquaint both teacher and children with different 
parts of the country. 

A network of youth hostels should be set up by all the states in 
selected places. 

14. School improvement. Students should be associated with the 
cleanliness of the school premises. This would not only increase 
their pride in it, and loyalty to the school but would also help in 
improving the school for future students. 

15. Admissions. Admissions to schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions should not be given on the basis of caste but on 
the basis of means and merits. 

16. Recognition of institutions. Recognition should not be given to 
institutions where divisive tendencies are encouraged. 

17. Freeship and scholarships. These should be awarded only on 
the basis of means and merits. 

18. No domicilary restrictions. Domiciliary restrictions in regard to 
migration of students between one state and another should be re- 
moved. 

19. Suitable handbooks for teachers. Suitable handbooks for 
teachers in the social studies and languages should be published. 

20. All India award. An annual all India award for the best 
general essay on different States in India should be instituted. 

21. Educational and travel documentaries. Educational and travel 
documentaries with particular emphasis on various aspects of Indian 
scenery, flora and fauna on various developmental and reconstruc- 
tion programmes should be produced for use in schools and these 
should form a regular feature of the schools. 


- 
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22. Schools projects. Schools may conduct several projects which 
improve their general knowledge of the country. For instance, a 
“know your country” project can be undertaken during which children 
may share in collection of information about a State in the Indian 
Union other than their own. 

23. Exchange of professors. Distinguished professors should also 
‘be deputed periodically to different universities so that a large num- 
ber of students can benefit from their experience. 

24, All India Youth Council, An All India Youth Council should 
be set up to coordinate all the youth programmes taken up by the 
Central and State Governments and also to help these various agen- 
cies to extend their efforts. 

25. Effictive national policy in education. It is necessary to evolve 
‘an effective national policy in education, the implementation of 
which will bring the States and Union territories close together. The 
Union Education Ministry should set up suitable machinery at the 
Centre to watch the progress in the implementation of such policies, 
and should suggest, in consultation with the State Governments con- 
cerned, any other measures needed to implement such policies. All 
necessary constitutional changes should be made for its implementa- 
tion. 

The concluding remarks of the National Integration Committee 
are, “The emotional integration of the Indian people is a challenge 
that cannot be ignored. Clarity and compassion must be practised if 
they are not to remain catchwords and empty phrases. Integration 
touches all points of national life and depends in the final analysis, 
on the type of education given to our young people in schools and 
colleges”. 


Education Commission (1964-66) on Promotion of National 

Consciousness 

Promoting national consciousness should be an important objective 
of the school system. This should be attempted through the promo- 
tion of understanding and re-evaluation of our cultural heritage and 
the creation of a strong driving faith in the future towards which we 
aspire. 

Following steps have been suggested to strengthen national cons- 
ciousness and unity: 

1. Adoption of common school system of public education as the 
national goal and its effective implementation in a phased programme 
spread over 20 years. 

2. Organisation of social and national service programmes con- 
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currently with academic studies in schools and colleges and to make 
them obligatory for all students at all stages. 

3. Development of community life in every educational institution. 

4 Getting much of the work needed in the educational institutions 
and hostels done by the students. 

5. Participation of the students in programmes of community 
development and national reconstruction at all stages of education. 


Recent Developments towards National Integration (1981-82) 

On the recommendations of the National Integration Council, the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, has undertaken the 
work relating to the evaluation of school textbooks from the stand- 
point of National Integration. Screening Committees at the National 
and the State Levels have been set up for the purpose. In the first 
instance, history and language textbooks prescribed at the school 
stage are to be evaluated. 


Hindrances in the Way of National Integration 

NCERT has identified the following 5 hindrances: 

1. Communalism. 

2. Casteism and Untouchability. 

3. Regionalism and Linguism. 

4. Racialism. 

5. Obscurantism and Superstition. f 

All-out efforts will have to be made to eliminate any material from 
textbooks that tends to promote communalism, casteism and un- 
touchability, regionalism and linguism, racialism, obscurantism and 
superstition. 


National Movement for Emotional Integration 

Inaugurating the National Integration Seminar in Delhi in April 
1981, organised by the All-India Primary Teachers Federation, Mrs 
Gandhi said the national movement should be on the same footing as 
the struggle for Independence and the spirit of determination. 

Primary school teachers, she said, have the major task of moulding 
youngs’ mind. They should strive to inculcate in their students moral 
and spiritual values. They should understand and hold dear to them 
the desire to bring unity in the country and stabilise the situation. 
She drew attention to the fact that there are some textbooks which 
encourage casteism and communalism, “We don’t want to hide any 
facts in history but we should not encourage these things,” she said. 


Chapter 29 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


I. Defences of Peace in the Minds of Men 

The scourge of war “which twice in our life time has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind” is a grim reminder to what H.G. Wells 
once described as “a race between Education and Catastrophe”, and 
throws a stern warning that we shall once again find ourselves pain- 
fully ill-equipped to meet the challenge of an adult world of tomor- 
row, unless we are determined to lay its foundations in the schools 
of today. The key to the salvation of mankind thus lies in the re- 
Orientation of the minds of the people, or to speak in the language of 
the UNESCO preamble, “in constructing the defences of peace in the 
minds of man. And can there be any better base for raising the struc- 
ture of lasting peace than the impressionable years of our young boys 
and girls in schcols? 


Il, Education, United Nations Charter and International 

Understanding 

The signatories of the United Nations Charter have pledged “to 
live together in peace with one another as good neighbours, to take 
effective measures for the removal of areas of differences and to 
develop friendly relation among nations.” It is understood that these 
ends cannot be achieved without education. This point is made 
explicit in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in which it is 
declared: 

“Education shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups and shall further the 
activities of the United Nations in the maintenance of peace.” 

One of the Resolutions of UNESCO reads as: 

“Member States of UNESCO in accepting its constitution have 
agreed that the purpose of the Organisation is to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to promote universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law, for the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” 
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III. Meaning of International Understanding 

Dr Walter H.C. Lewis, a former Deputy Director General of 
UNESCO in his address to the American Association of Teacher 
Education in Chicago in 1956 stated, “International understanding 
is the ability to observe critically and objectively and appraise the 
conduct of men everywhere to each other, irrespective of the nation- 
ality or culture to which they may belong. To do this one must be able 
to detach oneself from one’s own particular cultural and national 
prejudices—and to observe men of all nationalities, cultures and 
races on equally important varieties of human beings inhabiting this 
earth.” 


IV. Mr Kirpal on the Objectives of International Under- 
standing 

Speaking at the National Seminar on International Understanding 
held in December 1964, Mr Kirpal made these observations: 

“Firstly, the objective of international understanding is peacefully 
living together or peaceful coexistence. Peacefully living together, 
implying the removal of tensions is something not so positive; it is 
rather negative. It implies that tensions exist; they are to be removed, 
which must be done in peaceful co-existence. 

The second phase of international understanding would be some- 
thing more positive, more active. Tt is the building up of understand- 
ing through knowledge and mutual appreciation. This is a question 
of going beyond the removal of tensions; that of making friends 
really. The first stage is of uneasy acquaintanceship, the second stage 
is more positive—of friendship, of meeting together, of understanding 
and above all appreciation. = 

The third stage—and this is very important—is of creatively striv- 
ing together. That brings me to the idea of the oneness of mankind, 
and the one overall objective that we must pursue is the objective 
of the oneness of mankind. This can be achieved through people’s 
striving together, helping one another in a creative way for the one- 
ness of mankind—whether they are engaged in the task of building 
a new education or in the many facets of development. 


V. Obstruction in the Way of International Understanding 

1. Physical barriers. People of different countries live in isola- 
tion. 

2. Political barriers. Narrow nationalism affecting understand- 
ing between nations and nations. 

3. Economic barriers. Restrictions on international trade, 
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foreign exchange and currency. 
` 4. Religious barriers, Religious barriers leading to prejudices. 
- 5. Linguistic barriers, Differences of language not allowing 
people of different linguistic groups to come closer. 

6. Psychological barriers. Frustration and fear born of igno- 
rance, selfishness and hostility leading to aggression and war, 

7. Educational barriers. Teaching of social studies leading to 
narrow nationalism and narrow loyalties. 


VI. Functions of Education for International Understanding 
and Co-operation 

“Education for International Understanding and Cooperation,” 
reads that education should; 

(1) Make clear that unless steps are taken to educate mankind for 
world community it will be impossible to create an international 
Society conceived in the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. 

(2) Make clear that States, whatever their difference of creeds and 
ways of life, have both a duty to co-operate with international orga- 
nisations and take interest in so doing. 

(3) Make clear that civilisation results form the contributions of 
many nations and that all nations depend very much on each other. 

(4) Make clear the underlying reasons which account for the vary- 
ing ways of life of different peoples—both past and present—their 
tradition, their characteristics, their problems and the ways in which 
they have been resolved. 

(5) Make clear that throughout the ages, moral, intellectual and 
technical progress had gradually grown to constitute a common 
heritage for all mankind. Although the world is still divided by con- 
flicting political interests and tensions, the inter-dependence of people 
becomes daily more evident on every side. A world international 
organisation is necessary and it is now also possible. 

(6) Make clear that the engagements freely entered with by the 
Member States of international organisations have force only in so 
far as they are actually and effectively supported by these peoples. 

(7) Arouse in the minds, particularly of young people, a sense of 
responsibility to this community and to peace. 

(8) Encourage the development of healthy social attitudes in 
children so as to lay the foundations of improved international under- 
Standing and co-operation. 
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VII. Implications of a Programme for International Under- 

standing 

Our school programmes for international understanding should 
enable an individual: 

1. To know and understand how peoples of other lands live. 

2. To recognise the common humanity which underlines all differ- 
ences in culture. 

3. To work for a fair and just world. 

4. To maintain interest in world affairs, 

5. To recognise the importance of solving world problems accord- 
ing to democratic practices. 

6. To appreciate the contribution of all peoples to the world citi- 
zenship. ¿ 

7. To combine love of one’s country with a broad social cons- 
ciousness towards an inter-dependent community of nations. 

8. To understand the economic, cultural and the like factors which 
make the world an inter-dependent community of nations. 

9. To respect the dignity and worth of man by giving him equality 
of rights and opportunities. 

10. To take world as one unit. 

11. To realise that truth also triumphs and leads to human pro- 
gress and prosperity. 

12. To believe in common values and goals for the world com- - 
munity. 

13. To understand that victories of peace are greater than vic- 
tories of war. 


Why Education for International Understanding? 

I. Wrong emphasis on ‘My Country, Right or Wrong’. The 
Secondary Education Commission Report observes, “There is no 
more dangerous maxim in the world of today than ‘My country, 
Right or Wrong’. The whole world is now so intimately interrelated 
that no nation can or dare live alone and the development of the 
sense of world citizenship. In a very real sense, therefore, patriotism 
is not enough, and it must be supplemented by a lively realisation of 
the fact that we are all members of one world and must be pre- 
pared mentally and emotionally, to discharge the responsibilities 
which such membership implies.” Nationalism should not degenerate 
into nationalistic jingoism. 

IL. Adjustment of human consciousness. Dr Radhakrishnan 
states, “We need today an adjustment of the human consciousness 
of the nuclear age in which we live. It is now conceivable that the 
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human race may put an end to itself by nuclear warfare or prepara- 
tions for it. This, if it happens, will be the result of the failure of 
man’s consciousness to adjust itself to the technological revolution”. 

Ill. Progress in art and literature. K.G. Saiyidain writes, 
“There can neither be health, nor economic prosperity, nor the 
leisured pursuit of art and literature and culture in the world, that is 
either plunged in or over-shadowed by war”. 

IV. More interdependence and intimate relationship in the 
world of today, Modern scientific means of rapid communications 
—the radio, the television and the telephone—haye conquered both 
space and time. K.G. Saiyidain rightly remarked: “A war starts in 
Europe and three million people die of famine in Bengal and millions 
more find themselves up-rooted from their homeland, cut off from 
their national occupation and deprived of all that makes life pleasant, 
gracious and meaningful”. 

In the words of P.E. James, “An industrial society by its essential 
nature, is global in its scope and international in its needs. If it is to 
Survive it must draw upon all the world’s resources and all the 
world’s people must share its benefits. Our way of living is dependent 
on the co-ordinated economic activities of distant people. This is the 
concept of one world—of one community of interdependent peoples.” 

V. Democratic ideals. ‘One world’, ‘One State’ has taken the 
place of the slogan ‘My Country, Right or Wrong’. People have begun 
to realise that all men are equal and all the nations should strive for 
the betterment of the humanity so that all individuals get adequate 
opportunities to grow and develop. 

VI. Longing for world prosperity, The Vedic hymns speak of 
a world in which all people had a prosperous and happy life. India, 
true to her ancient traditions, rightly works for international under- 
standing. 

The Panchatantra states, “It is the thought of little-minded persons 
to inquire whether a man is one of ourselves or an alien.” 


Way and Means of Creating World Understanding 

Teaching for world understanding should pervade the whole edu- 
cational programme—the attitudes of the members of the staff, 
curricular and co-curricular activities and experiences, of the school. 
We have to fashion and plan our teaching and learning process in 
such a way that the children can grow with world-mindedness. 


. Curriculum 
Curriculum should enable our students: 
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(i) to learn that the earth is the home of men and other living 
things; 

(ii) to learn the similarities and differences of the people of the 
world; 

(iii) to learn the many ways of living on this planet and some of 
the reasons for the wide variety of modes of life; 

(iv) to learn that world is a place of fun and beauty; 

(v) to learn how to promote better understanding of the inter- 
dependence of the people of the world; 

(vi) to learn about the division of the world into nations and 
cultures and to make better adjustments; 

(vii) to acquire an elementary knowledge of the major religions 
and the beliefs in the world today and to learn to respect persons 
whose views differ from their own; 

(viii) to know something about the long struggle of mankind to re- 
place conflict with co-operation; 

(ix) to develop a desire and the simple skills to participate effec- 
tively in building a better world. 

A UNESCO publication states “Extracts from the work of writers 
such as Dickens, Gorky, Tolstoy, Tagore and Ibsen can be used to 
illustrate stages in social progress, in the struggle for human rights in 
other domains.” 

New interpretation of history. K.G. Saiyidain has said very 
lucidly that we should reorient our history teaching towards a higher 
and nobler objective and should bring through it re-education of 
people’s ideas and emotions. The following points may be observed 
while teaching history: 

(a) History of the countires should be taught objectively. 

(b) History should be taught with a cultural bias. 

(c) The impact of technological and scientific techniques on the 
lives of the different countries of the world should be stressed in the 
teaching history. 

(d) The interdependence of the different countries of the world 
should be explained in concrete terms. 

(e) Selected stories from great personalities of the world like 
Gandhiji, Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, Alfred, etc. should be in- 
cluded. 

(f) Nothing should figure in the text-book of history which may 
tend to spoil international harmony. 

(g) Students may be encouraged to read newspapers and magazines 
to increase their knowledge about the contemporary events. 

(h) Students should be told more and more about international 
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agencies like the UNO and the UNESCO. 

Geography, This enables an individual to have a vivid concept of 
the globe, where he can see all in parts in terms of the whole and 
where he can see his own country in inter-relationships. The students 
learn concretely how they depend upon others for the enrichment 
and happiness of their life. They come to know how geographical 
Situations have affected the environment and course of history of 
different countries of the world. They are given a sense of space and 
location as affecting human actions, 

Civics. A survey of certain countries’ government, economics, 
technology, family system, etc. would develop in children “an 
acceptance of differences and an appreciation of the reasons for 
cultural diversity”, The students come to know that the modern 
Civilisation is the result of the cumulative and cooperative effort of 
many people rather than the product of the genius of one people. 

Science and its social implications. Students should be told 
how scientific discoveries could be made use of for the betterment of 
human civilisation and how natural resources could be taught for the 
betterment of the world as a whole. We should stress that the great 
scientists like Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Jagdish Chandra Bose 
etc., belong to all nations and that they did not work for any parti- 
cular country. 

Philosophy. Philosphers throughout the history of the world have 
been stressing mental peace as the human goal, This fact may be 
brought home to the students. 

Psychology. This also brings forth the fact that human behaviour 
everywhere is guided by similar innate tendencies. 

Music. In learning the words and tunes of songs from other 
countries quite young children begin to have a sense of the variety or 
differences in traditional songs and folk music 

Drawing, painting, modelling, handicrafts. These Subjects re- 
present unity of human feeling and thought. 

It has been observed in a pamphlet on “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding” that “a planned programme involving 
Subjects probably has the most impact and is likely to have the 
greatest effect in orienting the whole life of a school towards a world 
outlook,” 


Primary Education as the Foundation of International Under- 


standing 
“The foundation of international understanding can be laid in the 
primary school. Indeed, it is especially important that effective work 
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be done at this level, first because during these years children form 
fundamental attitudes which they carry with them into later stages 
of education and even into adult life, and second because most of the 
world’s school children do not continue beyond primary stage.” 

“Most educators agree that one of the main tasks of the primary 
school should be to help children form healthy, well-balanced persona- 
lities. If they acquire respect for the rights of their fellows, a 
constructive approach to differences, a willingness to co-operate, and 
asense of individual responsibility, they will be all the better pre- 
pared for the concepts of international understanding. Thus, the spirit 
of the school and the nature of the teacher-pupil relationship may be 
of most importance than the subject-matter taught.” 

“But direct teaching for international understanding is also 


possible. Many teachers believe that it should be undertaken with + 


children from the age of 7 or 8 onwards. They can begin, for example, 
to learn something about other countries and their customs and 
about activities of the United Nations and its related agencies. It is 
important, however, not to confront children with information or 
abstract ideas beyond their grasp.” 

Social studies (a) Stories of lives of great men and their main 
contribution to the world, i.e., those who have been fighters for 
freedom, who have moulded the destinies of a nation, great 
philosophers and saints and an effort should be made to emphasise 
their universal outlook, and love for humanity. In this could be in- 
cluded lives of Rama, Krishan, Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed, Kabir, 
Vivekananda, Dayanand, etc. as saints and religious reformers; 
Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, Kennedy, Tolstoy, George Washington, 
Sun Yat Sen, Lenin as fighters for freedom. 

(b) Lives of great scientists and mathematicians, e.g., Archimedes, 
Hevaclitus, Euclid, Pythagoras, Raman, Faraday, Addison, etc., 
may be taken up in simple story form and what they have contributed 
to mankind. 

(c) Adventurers and explorers like Marcopolo, Scott, Magellan, 
Columbus, Vasco de Gama, etc, 

General Science. This could include topics on our daily necessities 
like food, water, air, weather. Common diseases of mankind may be 
included through which reference could be made to what FAO, 
UNICEF, CARE, WHO and IMF are doing for us. 

Mathematics. The story of numbers, the history of lines, the story 
of Arab, Indian, Greek and Egyptian mathematicians may be told and 
simple projects may be devised. 

Language. Books on language could also include the lives of great 
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personalities of the world who have not been touched upon in social 
studies, 

Middle stage. (a) It would be worthwhile if Social Studies is 
taught as an integrated subject. Different units may deal with topics 
on “Our Rights and Duties as Citizens” of free India (for class VI) 
and later of the world in class VIII or IX. The study and teaching of 
Human Rights would be possible in this context. 

(b) Reading newspapers and books. This could very well be a 
topic for class VI and include the work done by UNESCO toward 
paper and print. 

At this stage, it will also be possible to make a comparative study 
of the religions of the world. In class VIII common doctrines and 
tenets could be emphasised, e.g. the Ramayana, Gita, Bible, Quran 
and Guru Granth Sahib along with Zorastrianism and their Zend- 
Avesta and thus great personalities like Mahavir, Buddha, Shankara- 
charya, Nanak, Kabir, Ramanand and Chaitanya, Vivekanand, 
Swami Ram Tirath of India and in the same way other countries 
could be introduced, Their unifying influence on society and in the 
removal of racial and other prejudices may be emphasised and a 
reference could be made to the aim of creating universal love for 
mankind the cherished objective of the UNO. 

Higher secondary stage. International understanding could be 
promoted through History and Geography too, but Civics and Eco- 
nomics provide an easier ground for ‘pointedly teaching about the 
United Nations and its various agencies, 

Topics like nationalism and internationalism invariably form part 
of the Civics syllabus as well as the UNO, the former League of 
Nations and so on. 

Through a study of science, mathematics, languages and arts, a 
fairly comprehensive study of the people and their work may be 
made by the children of the higher secondary classes. 

In Science, they can have topics on mechanism, transfusion of 
energy, rockets, space-craft, evolution of earth, story of man and 
life on earth through which the work of various organisations can be 
taught. 

In an Arts class children can be asked to learn the dress, costumes 
and ornaments of people of other countries and make Pictures of 
various facets of their life and exhibit them in the school. 

It is through literature and language too that lives of great poets, 
musicians, singers, scientists and other great leaders could be taught 
with a comparative study of their philosophy and work. Persons 
like Dante, Kipling, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Gandhi, 
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Nehru, Lenin, Kar] Marx, Romain Rolland, Shakespeare and other 
such men could be taken up. 


Other Activities 

Following activities are suggested: 

(a) Reading materials based on: 

(i) Folk tales of different parts of India and of other countries; 

(ii) Stories of children of other lands; 

(iii) Fairy tales; 

(iv) Simple stories based on epics and mythologies of the other 
countries; 

(v) Telling about famous men and women of India and of other 
countries, often in connection with anniversaries; 

(b) Dramatising stories from other lands like “The Story of Little 
Red Robin Hood’; 

(c) Singing and performing action songs and dances from other 
lands; 

(d) Collecting pictures, handicrafts, household objects, dresses, etc. 
of other lands; 

(e) Organising exchanges at the school level of albums, toys, 
pictures, recorded music, children’s book, children’s paintings and 
drawings; 

(f) Field trips to museums, ports, markets, exhibitions and other 
educational] institutions, wherever possible; 

(g) Establishing contacts between schools of different communities 
and nationalities located in the surrounding area. It might also be 
desirable for the city schools to develop contacts with sister-schools 
in the surrounding rural areas. These contacts offer possibilities of 
promoting mutual understanding; 

(h) Mutual exchange of children’s games between schools of 
different regions; wherever curriculum does not lend itself to the study 
of other cultures, it may be taken up as co-curricular work. 

In such a project, the environment of the country, its historical 
background, lives of the people, social and religious organisations, 
lives of children, their hobbies, sports and games may be highlighted. 
Many similarities and differences between the country under study 
and India will come to the fore. Children should be led to appreciate 
the differences and the basic similarities of life, values and aspirations. 
In the planning of the projects, children’s interests and their develop- 
ment needs should be given due consideration. 

The following activities may be utilised according to the scope of 
the project and the situation of the school: 
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(1) Drama and skits; 

(2) Class magazines, wall magazines; 

(3) School newspapers, bulletins, news-boards; 

(4) Celebration of anniversaries of great men, national and inter- 
national days; 

(5) Daily newstalks highlighting the important events of the day; 

(6) Invitation of resource persons, parents, persons of other 
nationalities or those who have stayed abroad for enriching the stu- 
dent’s experience; 

(7) Collecting and displaying materials related to the country 
under study through exhibitions and at prominent places in the 
school; 

(8) Preparing albums, scrap-books, dresses, models, toys, etc. 


If. Exchange programmes between the participation institu- 
tions within India as well as those of other countries, 

Exchange of different kinds of materials between schools inside 
‘the country and other countries could be profitably undertaken as an 
aid to promote international understanding. Such an exchange would 
include: 

(1) Exchange of outlines of different projects regarding the study 
of countries, 

(2) Exchange of outlines of different proigors regarding the study 
of countries in return. 

(3) Helping students of one group to develop correspondence with 
children of the same age group in the country taken up for study. 
The correspondence could help children in collecting information 
about the varied aspects of the life of the people, description of daily 
life at home, in school, entertainments, games, food habits, dresses, 
occupations and products. Such correspondence may also result in 
exchange of posters, slides, tape records, filmstrips, picture books, 
pictures of places of interest, art pictures, coins, toys, crafts, infor- 
mation about hobbies, songs, dramas, films and games. 

(4) Teaching and exhibition materials could also be exchanged. 
This would include: 

(i) Text-books, reference materials, children’s magazine (manu- 
script and prints), scrap-books, albums, newspapers, tape records, 
folk songs, dramatic scripts, etc. 

(ii) Pictures and books of great men of science, arts, political life 
and leaders, 

(iii) Children’s books, folk tales, explorers, adventurers, prophets, 
etc, 
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(iv) National songs, festivals and procedures for celebrating. 


III. Exchange of Teachers 

1. The Indian National Commission and the Ministry of Education 
should expand the programme of awarding fellowships to Indian 
teachers to enable them to study and work in schools in other 
countries. 

2. Possibilities of school-to-school contacts for exchange of 
teachers in different parts of the country and between different 
teachers and between India and other countries should be explored. 
The Indian National Commission could he!p by preparing a list of 
such institutions which are interested in this type of programme. 

3. The help of voluntary organisations like New Education Fellow- 
ship, Rotary Club, Lions Club, Experiment in International Living, 
World Confederation of Organisations of Teaching Profession, Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations etc., could be sought with advantage 
in this connection. 


1V. Exchange of Students 

1. There are great possibilities of promoting national under- 
standing if educational authorities arrange short duration camps 
during holidays in which students from one region may live, study 
and work with students of another region. 

2. For the purpose of international exchange of students, the Scout 
Jamborees, the International Voluntary Work Camp Movement and 
such other projects may be exploited with advantage. 


V. Role of Science Clubs in Promoting International Under- 
standing 

1. Science clubs, which aim at giving a practical shape to science 
teaching in our secondary schools, can serve as very important and 
effective programmes for promoting international understanding 
provided they are planned and organised with a special bias towards 
this objective through certain science themes which have a bearing 
on international understanding. 

2. While working out science club projects on international under- 
standing, the major objective should be to develop in the pupil 
certain attitudes and abilities which result in a scientific way of think- 
ing and solving problems in relation to human values and welfare. 
Therefore, besides imparting information and stimulating interest in 
the subject matter and content of the curriculum, the following 
specific objectives should be kept in view: 
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(a) To emphasise the fact that development of science has been a 
co-operative effort of scientists all over the world. 

(b) To enable the pupils to realise that the results of science have 
always been for the use of mankind as a whole. 

(c) To stress upon the need to use these results of science for the 
benefit of mankind and not for its destruction. 

(d) Development of critical and rational thinking. 


VI. The Use of Postage Stamps for Education in International 
Understanding 

_ The postage stamps can play a very vital role and provide many 
possibilities of enriching the curriculum work and co-curricular 
activities in the school particularly where a project on another 
country is being planned. The teachers can utilise the stamps to the 
maximum advantage of fulfilling the objectives of the project on 
understanding the country. In the study of great personalities of a 
country, the series of stamps on those personalities is a very handy 
tool to be used. Almost every country has brought out stamps on 
their poets, saints, scientists, great statesmen, pioneers, humani- 
tarians, besides the flora, fauna and the beautiful landscape. 


VII. How Teachers can Contribute to International Under- 
standing? 

Teachers can develop attitudes favourable to international under- 
standing among their students. Regarding the role of the teacher, 
C.F. Strong has observed, “He and the curriculum represent two 
vital formative factors for translating the aims and ideas of education 
into practice.” 

(1) Teachers’ role outside the school, Outside the school, teach- 
ers can play their part as intelligent and educated adults. “It is for 
teachers, as people above average in training and in conscientious- 
_ ness to find time for grown-ups as well as children, and to give all 
possible support to those organisations which are concerned with 
informing the mind and stirring the social conscience of the adult 
community”. 

(2) Teachers’ role in teaching social study. Teachers can 
and must do better work in this field. They can and must teach stu- 
dents to use their cyes and their ears with sufficient intelligence to 
distinguish fact from propaganda and to substitute comprehension for 
prejudice. They must develop a proper regard for the use of reason 
rather than force. This point has been stressed by Mr. Saiyidain in 
these words, “a first condition for the functioning of an educated 
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and peaceful democracy is that people should regard loyalty to truth 
as more important than any other loyalty in life, whether to one’s 
nation or race or country or community or anything else”. 

(3) Teachers’ role in understanding the child. A UNESCO 
publication reads as follows, “We hold that in a very real sense: 
‘wars begin in the minds of men,’ that war is a mental disorder 
strictly analogous with the psychological disease it sometimes causes. 
Therefore, we regard it as a matter of first importance for social and 
international living that educators should be more concerned with 
the child, and the healthy development of his body and mind, than 
with the contents of the various subjects which go to make a school 
curricula.” 

(4) Research in international concepts and attitudes. In- 
vestigations may be made by the teachers in finding out methods 
whereby improved concepts and attitudes in the field of international 
understanding may be developed. At an early stage in the course, 
the staff should try to learn the attitudes of the students towards 
other races and cultures in order to determine for each student the 
extent of training in international understanding which may be 
needed”. 

(5) Visits to other land. Staff members should be encouraged, 
by leave of absence, financial aid, and by other means, to study and 
travel in other countries, and that exchange of staf members be 
arranged as frequently as possible. 

(6) Faith and enthusiasm for the value of international un- 
derstanding. Teachers should have faith and enthusiasm for the value 
of international understanding and co-operation and should possess 
the equipment to infuse this spirit in the minds of their students. 

(7) Interpretation of the value of international understand- 
ing of the curriculum. While teaching various subjects the 
teachers should concentrate in helping students build up proper be- 
haviour pattern and psychological dispositions impressing upon their 
minds that barriers of race, colours and distance do not stand in 
the way of uniting peoples of different countries. 

(8) Objective and impartial in their treatment. They should 
avoid indoctrinating the mind of the pupils. They should be impar- 
tial and highly objective in interpreting or describing facts. They 
should not be propagandists. 

They should impress upon the students that, ‘man’ remains ‘man’ 
first and then he can be called a Jew, an Englishman, a German, 
Russian, Indian or American. 

They should impress upon the students that there is no special 
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merit or value in being born in one part or the other. 

(9) Well-informed about world situations. They should be 
well informed about the contemporary world scene and its histori- 
cal background, and concerned about improving the conditions of 
people everywhere and try to make students well informed. 

(10) Organisation of activities in the school. They should 
organise the following types of activities in the school for developing 
an international outlook in the students: 

(1) Organisation of UN societies and international clubs. 

(2) Celebration of social days or heroes of peace and great men 
of all nations. 

(3) Displaying of dramas showing the horrors of war. 

(4) Encouraging students to collect stamps and develop pen- 
friendships between children of different countries. 

(5) Organisation of debates, lectures and discussions on the 
UNO. 

We may close the topic with a quotation from Leonard S. 
Kenworthy that a world-minded teacher is an integrated individual, 
skilled in the art and science of human relations, and conscious of 
the wide variety of behaviour patterns in the world to which he 
may have to adjust—an intelligent participant in efforts to improve 
his own community and nation, mindful of their relationships to the 
world community, clear in his mind about the goals of education for 
international understanding. 


UNESCO AND ITS CONSTITUTION 


UNESCO is one of the specialised agencies of the United Nations. 
Its operation and structure are determined by its Constitution which 
was drawn up by the members of the London Conference in 1945. 
This embodies the beliefs and hopes for the world of the Member 
States of the organisation. Member States have accepted, among 
other principles, that a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of Government would not be a peace 
which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of 
the people of the world, and that the peace must therefore be 
founded if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. The Constitution declares that “the wide diffusion of 
culture, and the education of humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which all nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assis- 
tance and concern.” It states that ignorance of each other’s ways 
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and lives has been a common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the people of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken into war.” 
These are some of ideas expressed in the document which determine 
the nature and purpose of the work of UNESCO. 

The Aims of UNESCO. Article 1 of UNESCO’s constitution 
states: “The purpose of the organisation is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which are affirmed for the people of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the char- 
ter of the United Nations.” To achieve this broad aim, three main 
fields of work are prescribed. The first is to “collaborate in the work 
of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples, 
through all means of mass communication” and to work towards the 
promotion of “the free flow of ideas by word and image.” The 
second is to “give fresh impulse to popular education and to the 
spread of culture.” Finally, UNESCO is to “maintain, increase and 
diffuse knowledge” by various means, including the conservation of 
the world inheritance of learning and culture and the encouragement 
of co-operation between countries in all branches of intellectual 
activity. These objectives are confirmed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly in 1948. Article 
26 of the Declaration proclaims that ‘everyone has the right to 
education” and that “education shall be directed towards the full 
development of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect of human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Article 27 
continues by declaring that “Everyone has the right freely to parti- 
cipate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits.” 


National Commissions 

The importance of the individual in the kind of the work under- 
taken by UNESCO was recognised in the constitution. To make 
participation by the individual and by private bodies more direct the 
constitution provides for the formation of national co-operation 
bodies, or National Commission, to integrate individual work in 
Member States with the work of the organisation. Most Member 
States have set up such commissions. They are broadly representatives 
of their respective governments and of the principal national bodies 
interested in work of an educational, scientific or cultural nature. 
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These commissions function as liaison agencies and sources of in- 
formation in their own countries. 


Programme of UNESCO 

1. It tries to rehabilitate the devastated countries culturally. 

2. It strives for world peace by taking the following steps: 

(i) International exchange of teachers and students in order to 
remove racial prejudices. 

(ii) The organisation of International Camps where students of 
different nations will meet each other and exchange their views. 

(iii) Organising tours of foreign countries so as to bring about 
mutual understanding and goodwill. 

(iv) Organisation of study circles with a view to studying the needs 
of other nations. : 

(v) Writing of history books with an international outlook. 

(vi) Establishment of an International University so as to discuss 
common problems of all the nations. 

* (vii) Establishment of International Civil Service in due course 
that its employees may render service to the entire universe. 

(viii) Reorganisation of the press, the radio and the cinema for 
international welfare. 

(ix) The reduction of illiteracy especially in backward countries. 

(x) Translating literacy classics and significant contemporary 
works. 

(xi) Organising art exhibition. 

(xii) Expansion of libraries and museums. 

(xiii) Fostering international understanding through the improve- 
ment of curricula and experimental activities in teacher training 
institutions. 

The UNESCO has been doing a useful work for providing a 
proper environment for the success of UNO. Dr Radhakrishnan has 
rightly stated, “There is nothing national with regard to education. 
The different countries are provinces of a common republic of 
culture. There is no such thing as Proletarian Mathematics or Nazi 
Chemistry or Jewish Physics. Culture is international and science is 
cosmopolitan in its essence and reality”. 


Indian National Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO 

Genesis. An Interim Indian National Commission for Cooperation 
with UNESCO was set up in 1949 by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, The Interim Commission was placed on perma- 
nent footing in 1951 in order to ensure a better implementation of 
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UNESCO’s programme in the country. 

The constitution of the Indian National Commission was revised 
in 1969. The Commission has a four-year term and was last consti- 
tuted in 1978. 


Activities of the Commission 
‘1. Dissemination of information about UNESCO and other 
countries. 

2. Celebration of UN Day, Human Rights Day and International 
Literacy Year, Centenaries, Book Years, etc. 

. Exchange of Persons. 

. Liaison with States and Universities. 

. Relations with other National Commissions. 

. Publications. 

. Associated School Projects. 

_ UNESCO International Coupon Scheme for assisting import 
of books. 

9, Assisting Indian experts to find UNESCO jobs. 

10. UNESCO Clubs. x 

UNESCO associated school project. There are now over 1200 
schools and teacher training colleges in 81 countries participating in 
this programme. In 1953 when India joined the programme started 
with six institutions which later increased to 22. These schools work 
on three main themes: (a) Teaching about the United Nations and 
its Specialised Agencies, (b) Teaching about the Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedom, and (c) Teaching about other countries. 

UNESCO clubs, The Indian National Commission for UNESCO 
has been encouraging the establishment of UNESCO Clubs/Centres 
in different Universities, Public Libraries and other Educational/Cul- 
tural Organisations in India to function as the main clearing house to 
disseminate information about the purpose and programme of 
UNESCO, enlist the support of individuals or groups interested in the 
fields of Education, Science, Culture and Mass Communication and 
to promote and popularise the work of UNESCO. : 

At present we have 133 UNESCO Clubs/Centres which are func- 
tioning at different places in India. Sponsoring and setting up of 
UNESCO Clubs/Centres is a significant trend in the efforts of the 
Indian National Commission for UNESCO to obtain the support of 
maximum number of agencies for the Programme of UNESCO. 
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Chapter 30 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


Historical Background 

Origin of Educational Planning in India—National Planning Com- 
mittee. After the introduction of provincial autonomy in the country 
under the Government of India Act, 1935 and the acceptance of 
office by the Congress in nine out of eleven provinces in 1937, the 
National Planning Committee was set up in 1938 under the Chair- 
manship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Committee started work- 
ing in 1939, Two committees were set up in the field of education— 
one for general education with Dr Radhakrishnan as its Chairman 
and the other for technical education and development of research 
under Chairmanship of Dr M.N. Saha. A tentative report prepared 
by the sub-committee on general education was considered by the 
National Planning Committee but the report of the sub-committee 
on technical education and development of research could not even 
be considered. However with the arrest of Pt. Nehru in 1940 and 
other leaders in due course the work of the committee came to a 
standstill, No useful work could be done till 1947 when this com- 
mittee was practically wound up. A volume on education was 
brought out in 1948 by the General Secretary of the committee. 
The yolume contained a broad outline of the work done in planning 
educational development. To quote J.P. Naik, “The work of the 
National Planning Committee did not have any impact on educa- 
tional planning in India. Its main significance is historical; it was the 
first organisation to think of preparing a plan of educational deve- 
lopment”. 


‘The Sargent Plan 

The year 1944 was a landmark in the history of educational plan- 
ning in India. John Sargent, the then Education Commissioner to 
the Government of India, prepared a comprehensive educational 
plan that contained proposals on different aspects of educational 
reconstruction, such as basic education, adult education, welfare of 
school children, school buildings, recruitment, training and con- 
ditions of service of teachers and the technical education. The plan 
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was presented to the Central Advisory Board of Education and was 
approved with slight modifications. “This document, popularly known 
as the Sargent Plan, is the first comprehensive plan of educational 
development ever to be prepared in the country”, observes J.P. Naik. 

Main features the Sargent Plan. 1. It was spread over a period 
of 40 years (1945-84). ; 

2. An annual expenditure of Rs. 3,126 million was to be incurred 
on the then estimated population of 290 million i.e, Rs. 11/- per 
head of population at the 1939 prices. 

3. Provision of facilities for one child in every 21 at the pre- 
primary stage. 

4. Free and compulsory education on basic lines for all children 
in the age-group 6-11. 

5. Compulsory senior basic education for three years for four- 
fifths of children in the age group 11-14. 

6. Secondary education for selected and gifted children (for one 
child out of every five who completed the primary course). 

7. University education for one out of every fifteen students who 
completed the secondary school. 

8. A fair sized programme of technical education and the provision 
of other ancillary services, 

9, Liquidation of adult illiteracy. 

The Report thus estimated that the total annual expenditure on 
the educational system proposed by it would come to Rs. 3126 
million out of which a sum of about Rs. 356 million (or about 11%) 
would come from fees and other sources and the balance of Rs. 
2770 million (or about 89%) would have to be provided from public 
taxation, The details of these estimates can be seen at a glance in 
Table 30.1 on p. 378. 

Critical analysis. 1. The estimates were based on pre-Second 
World War level of prices and must be adjusted for any subsequent 
rise in them. 

2. The estimates were based on an estimated population of 290 
million and no allowance was made for any increase in population, 
although the period to be covered by the plan was deemed to extend 
over 40 years. 

3. The plan gave estimates for the recurring expenditure only. 

4. The plan provided for the intensive development of certain 
areas and such an approach is hardly suitable for a democratic 


country like ours. 
5. The plan did not give concrete suggestions to find out the 


resources for the financing of the plan. 
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TABLE 30.1 
(Rs. in millions) 
Estimated Estimated Estimated net 
gross annual income from expenditure to 
expenditure Sources other be met from 
than public public funds 
funds 
_ 4. Basic (Primary and 
Middle) Education 2,000 — 2,000 
2. Pre-Primary Education 32 — 32 
3. High School Education 790 290 500 
4. University Education 96 29. 67 
5. Technical, Commercial 
and Art Education 100 20 80 
6. Adult Education 30 =- 30 
7. Training of Teachers 62 17 45 
8. School Medical Service — - 
9. Education of the 
Handicapped — — — 
10. Recreative and Social t 
Activities 10 — 10 
11. Employment Bureaux ~ 6 - 6 
12. Administration - - = 
Total 3,126 ~ 356 2,770 


6. The plan was spread over too long a period. It was deemed to 
extend over 40 years. The Kher Committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education examined the matter and recommen- 
ded that the plan should be implemented in a period of 16 years 
instead of 40. 


Educational Planning in Free India 

India has now a record of over 30 years of planning. Every State 
Government and the Central Government has its plan. The Central 
Government actively assists the States in formulating their plans. 
The plans of the Central and the State Governments and the ‘public’ 
and the ‘private’ sectors are coordinated and finalised after detailed 
discussions by the Planning Commission which is a national body. 
The Planning Commission draws up a long-term perspective plan 
and a more immediate Five-Year Plan of development. These plans 
are approved by the National Development Council which comprises 
inter alia the Prime Minister and the Chief Ministers of different 
States. The approved plan thus becomes the highest policy declara- 
tion of what is proposed to be achieved in next five years and how. 
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The Five-Year Plan specifies the allocation for education, chalks out 
the policies and the programmes and sets targets of achievements. 
There is a provision for periodic appraisal of plan performance and 
every year ‘Annual Plans’ are drawn up with due modifications but 
within the framework of the Five-Year Plan. The first four years of 
independence witnessed great educational expansion on a year to 
year budgetary planning till the birth of the National Planning Com- 
mission in 1951, the year of launching the First Five Year Plan. 


FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1951-52 to 1955-1956) 


Priorities. While it is impossible to lay down a strict order of 
priorities, in view of the closely interlinked character of the various 
stages of education, as well as the widely varying conditions in 
different parts of the country, it may broadly be recommended that 
the highest priority should go to the improvement and remodelling 
of existing institutions on right lines. To an extent this will necessi- 
tate giving high priority to experiments and research in improved 
educational methods, the training of teachers and the preparation of 
literature. The special needs of the plan and the great dearth of 
existing facilities will require high priority for basic and social edu- 
cation, technical and vocational education at lower level and the 
development. of facilities for training high-grade technicians in 
certain selected fields. High priority to improvement of standards and 
the development of post-graduate work research should be given in 
university education. 

Broad targets, The quantitative targets that should be aimed at 
during the period of the plan should be the provision of educational 
facilities for 60 per cent of the age-group 6-11, to be developed as 
early as possible to bring children up to the age of 14 into schools, 
and for 15 per cent of the relevent age group to secondary education. 
In the field of social education, we should attempt to bring 30 per 
cent of the people of the age-group 14-40 within the purview of 
social education in the wider sense of the term. In the case of girls 
the respective targets should be 40 percent, 10 per cent and 10 per 
cent. 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1956-57 to 1960-1961) 


The chapter on ‘Education’ begins with these remarks, “The system 
of education has a determining influence on the rate at which 
economic progress is achieved and the benefits which can be derived 
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from it. Economic development naturally makes growing demands 
on human resources and in a democratic setup it calls for values and 
attitudes in the building of which the quality of education is an 
important element”, 

-Again in the concluding part of the chapter on ‘Education’ the 
framers of the II Five-Year Plan State, “For economic development to 
make its full contribution to the well-being of the mass of the people, 
programmes of education should be ahead of economic plans, 
Modern economic development calls for a wide diffusion of the 
Scientific temper of mind, a sense of dignity in labour and discipline 
in service and a readiness to adapt new techniques and new know- 
ledge to the needs of the people. These values and attitudes will be 
Tealised in everyday life in the measure in which they are expressed 
through educational ideals and practice”, 


Main Features of the Programmes 
1. Emphasis on basic education. 
2. Expansion of elementary education. 
3. Diversification of secondary education. 
4. Improvement of standards of college and university education. 
5. Expansion of facilities for technical and vocational education 


6. Implementation of social education and cultural development 
programmes, 


THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1961-62 to 1965-66) 


In the programme of education the main emphasis was on the 
following: 


1. Provision of facilities for universal education for the age-group 
6-11. 

2. Improvement of science education at the secondary and 
university stages, 

3. Training of teachers at all grades. 

4. Expansion of technical education, 


FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1969-74) 


Priority will be given to the expansion of elementary education and 
the emphasis will be on the Provision of facilities for backward areas 
and communities and for girls. A survey of the deficiencies in respect 
of buildings and equipment of educational institutions will be made 
with a view to removing them according to a phased programme, 
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Other programmes of importance will be: improvement of teacher 
education; expansion and improvement of science education; raising 
standards of postgraduate education and research; development of 
Indian languages and book production, especially text-books; and 
the consolidation of technical education including reorganisation of 
polytechnic education and its closer linking with the needs of industry 
and its orientation towards self-employment. Increased efforts will be 
made to involve people in educational programmes and to mobilise 
public support. Youth services will be developed. It is proposed to 
effect economies by utilisation of existing facilities to the maximum 
possible extent, streamlining of the planning, implementing and 
evaluating machinery, increasing the use of educational technologies 
—part-time and correspondence courses, modern media of com- 
munication, optimum size of institutions—which promote expansion 
and development with minimum investment and without lowering 
standards; and undertaking new tasks only after careful prepara- 
tion through pilot projects. Activities like improvement of curricula 
and text-books, in-service education of teachers and research in 
methods of teaching, which do not require large funds but have 
a wide impact, will be encouraged. Educational programmes will 
be increasingly related to social and economic objectives. This will 
require, among other things, co-ordination with development pro- 
grammes in other sectors and the drawing up of a perspective plan 
on the basis of manpower needs, social demand, and the likely 
availability of financial, material and human resources. 


FIFTH FIVE. YEAR PLAN (1974-78) 


Broadly speaking, the Fifth Plan laid emphasis on (i) ensuring 
equality of educational opportunities as part of the overall plan of 
ensuring social justice; (ii) establishing closer links between the 
pattern of education, on the one hand, and the needs of development 
and the employment market, on the other; (iit) improvement of the 
quality of education imparted; and (iv) involvement of the academic 
community including students, in the tasks of social and economic 


development. 


SIXTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1980-85) 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan for 1980-85 lays emphasis on: (i) pro- 
grammes of adult education including eradication of adult illiteracy; 
(ii) universalisation of elementary education; (iii) vocationalisation at 
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the secondary stage and improvement of quality in secondary stage 
and higher education, (iv) better and more effective utilisation on 
non-plan government expenditure for meeting developmental goals; 
(v) improvement of the quality and implementation of education has 
made lesser headway and the prevalence of illiteracy among adults 
remains large; and (vi) ensuring a rural bias in the educational pro- 
grammes, to develop science education and a scientific attitude and 
to provide a system of non-formal education and training at all 
stages. à 

In the three decades of planned development since 1951, the 
number of educational institutions has more than doubled. The 
number of teachers and students has gone up by about four times. 
The achievements during the last three decades and targets of the 
Sixth Plan are given in Table 30.2. Expenditure on education also went 
up from Rs 153.00 crore in the First Planto Rs 901.00 crores in 
four years of the Fifth Plan. The proposed outlay for the Sixth Plan 
1980-85 is Rs. 1,986 crore. Table 30.3. gives the details of expenditure 
and outlays during various Plan periods. 

A working group on Education and Culture was set up by the 
Government of India in July 1980 to suggest perspective of develop- 
ment for the decade, particularly with a view to equalising edu- 
cational opportunities to all sections of the people, removing the 
existing socio-economic disparities, and to make recommendations 
for action programmes in the Sixth Five-Year Plan 1980-85 indicat- 
ing goals, priorities and policies. In its report that was submitted 
in August 1980, the Working Group emphasised the fact that edu- 
cation is a crucial input in the development of human resources 
which is fundamental to the realisation of goals of planning for 
development and it should find its rightful place as a basic input in 
the developmental efforts in the national planning. Investments in 
education should therefore reflect its pivotal role. 


Important Goals of Education during Sixth Plan 

As enunciated in the Report, the important goals and tasks of 
educational planning to which the educational system and pro- 
grammes need to be redirected are: 

(a) to guarantee to all, equality of opportunity in their education 
for improving quality of life and their participation in the tasks of 
promoting the general well-being of the society. 

(b) to afford to all young people and adults, irrespective of age, 
the means for ample self-fulfilment within the framework of a 
harmonious development which reflects the needs of the community 
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to which they belong; 

(c) to provide for a continuous process of life-long education for 
their physical, intellectual and cultural development and for inculcat- 
ing capabilities to cope with and influence social change; 

(d) to establish dynamic and beneficial links between education, 
employment and development with due regard for the economic and 
social aims of the community; and 

(e) to promote values of national integration, secularism, demo- 
cracy and dignity of labour. 


TABLE 30.4. . ENROLMENT TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
FOURTH AND SIXTH PLANS 


(lakhs) 
Age groups 1969-70 1973-74 Sixth 
Plan 1978-791 
target 
1978-832 
6—11 
Classes I—V Boys 347:'70 396'83 502 439°6 
(95) (100) (111) (100:2) 
Girls 20716 240°36 410 288:0 
(50) (65) (96) (67°8) 
Total 55486 637-19 912 721:6 
(73) (84) (103) (845) 
11—14 
Classes VI—VIII Boys 92'75 105'14 180 121:4 
(47) (47) (64) (49:2) 
Girls 37:04 45°31 108 59:8 
(20) (21) (44) (26-0) 
Total 12979 15045 - 288 1818 
(34) (35) (57) (38:1) 
14-17 
Classes IX—XII Boys 47-24 54:06 101 58:6 
(27) (28) (31) 25:6 
Girls 16'06 2069 430 (246) 
(10) (11) 10°4 (11:5) 
Total 63°30 7475 144 832 
(18) (20) (23) (188) 
17—23 
University stage Total 22:37 31°71 42-1 


1Provisional; 2Source—Draft Sixth Plan 1978-83 (revised) 

Note: Enrolment ratio has been worked out on the basis of old population 
Projections, figures in brackets indicate enrolment as percentage of the population 
of the relevant age-groups. 
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TABLE 30°5. THE PROGRESS ACHIEVED TILL 1979-80 


Enrolment Percentage 
(lakh ) 

Clesses Ito V a Boys 452 103:0 
Girls 300 72:0 

ay ee 

Classes VI—VIII “Boys 6). = SA 
Girls 66 28 6 

Tol «192 32 

Classes I to VIII Boys 378 84-4 
Girls 366 56°7 

Total 94 1-0 


(Source: India 1980), 


Elementary Education 

Provision of universal, free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 is a constitutional responsibility accord- 
ing to Article 45. Education in Classes I—V is free in government 
schools and schools run by local bodies in all parts of the country. 
Itis also free in Classes VI—VIII in all states except for boys in . 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. All states except Bihar, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura have enacted 
legislation for compulsory education. As for Union Territories, such 
legislation is available in Delhi, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Chandigarh. 
~ Till 1978-79, the beginning of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the strategy 
had been to unversalise primary education (Classes I to IV/V) in the 
age-group 6-11 before making serious attempts to universalise middle 
school education (Classes V/VI—VII/VIII) in the age-group 11-14. 
The Sixth Plan (1980-85) has, for the first time, emphasized the 
universalisation of elementary education (Classes I to VIII in the age- 
group 6-14) within a time frame of not more than 10 years. An 
important component of the strategy for universalisation is to cover 
about 50 per cent of the total non-enrolled and drop-out children 
by non-formal part-time education. Special central assistance to the 
tune of Rs 25 crore isto be given to the educationally backward 
states which have three-fourths of the non-enrolled children compris- 
ing 4.18 crores. 
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Secondary Education 

Education is free up to the secondary stage in Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Arunachal Pradesh and Lakshadweep and in government 
institutions in Jammu and Kashmir, Nagaland, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli and Pondicherry. It-is free for girls in Madhya Pradesh, 
Manipur, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura and Uttar Pradesh. Children 
belonging to the scheduled castes and tribes get free education in all 
the states, 


University and Higher Education 

Higher education is imparted mainly through universities establi- 
shed either under Acts of Parliament or those of State Legislatures 
and through a large number of arts, science, commerce and profes- 
sional colleges affiliated to them. Besides, there are research insti- 
tutes in several specialised fields and other institutions which are 
deemed to be universities under the University Grants Commission 
Act, 1956. There are, at present, 108 universities, and 11 institutions 
deemed to be universities. Besides, 9 institutions have been declar- 
ed by Parliament to be institutes of national importance. 


Vocational and Technical Education 
Training is imparted in 32 engineering and 21 non-engineering ` 
trades approved by the National Council for Training in Vocationa 
Trades to young people within the age group of 15 to 25 years. For 
the purpose 356 Industrial Training Institutes with an overall capa- 
city of 1.58 lakh have been established in various parts of the coun- 
try. These are affiliated to the National Council for Training and 
Vocational Trades. Besides, 65 more government and 244 private 
Industrial Training Institutes have been given provisional affiliation. 
Period of training ranges from one to two years. These institutes 
are also used as basic training centres for the apprenticeship train- 
ing programmes. (The 131 trades designed under the Apprentices 
Act 1961, follow national classification of occupations and cover 217 
industries). At present, 1.27 lakh apprentices spread over 17,270 
industrial establishments are undergoing apprenticeship training. 
There are seven central training institutes for training of instruc- 
tors under the Directorate General of Employment and Training. 
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Merits 

(a) Expansion. S.N. Mukerji observes, “There is no parallel to 
expansion in the earlier history of this country, and even in the con- 
temporary world, this record would be equalled by few countries if 
at all”. 

(b) Qualitative improvement programmes. Special program- 
mes are: (i) Improvement in the teaching of science; (ii) Curricula 
reforms; (iii) Improvement in teaching material; (iv) Reform in the 
evaluation system; and (v) Experiments with new methods, techni- 
ques and procedures. 

(c) Attempts made towards equalisation of opportunities. 
Attempts have been made towards providing equalisation of educa- 
tional opportunities. Mention may be made of the following pro- 
grammes—(i) Free education at the primary level in all the States; 
(ii) Free education at the secondary stage in some States; (iii) Scholar- 
- ship to meritorious students; (iv) Interest-free loans; (v) School meals; 
(vi) Transport facilities at some places; (vii) Free text-books on a 
limited scale; (viii) School uniforms at cheap rates; (ix) Special 
scholarships and grants to the under-privileged groups like the 
scheduled castes, the scheduled tribes; (x) Special incentives towards 
women education; (xi) Facilities for the education of the handicapped 
children. 


Defects in Our Planning 

1, Qualitative improvement of education received low 
priority. J.P. Naik observes in ‘Education’ in the Fourth Plan, “In 
all the three Five-Year Plans, programmes of qualitative improvement 
received a low order of priority anda small allocation of funds. If 
the determination of proper priorities is the essence of educational 
planning this comparative neglect of quality should be regarded as 
a major weakness. What is even worse, the fundamental difference 
between the planning of expansion, and that of qualitative improve- 
ment was largely ignored by our educational planners.” 

He further observes, “We have been able to achieve, by and large, 
what have been achieved by expenditure of money. But where such 
expenditure of public funds had to be supplemented by expenditure 
of thought or by human effort, we have not been able to rise to the 
occasion and the results have been rather indifferent.” Again he 
stresses this point “I consider this weakness—the expenditure-orien- 
tation of our plans—to be fundamental. If it is remedied, we shall 
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get a much better return, not only for the additional funds, we invest 
in education, but also for high level of investment which has already 
been reached.” At the primary stage, we have failed miserably in 
reducing wastage and stagnation. 

At the secondary and university stage we have not succeeded in 
restricting enrolments. We have failed in adult literacy programmes. 

2. Top heaviness of our planning. The second major weakness 
of our planning system is top-heaviness. Planning starts at the top 
in Delhi and starts to descend downwards. Average teacher and ins- 
pecting officer has very little to do with educational planning. The 
educational planning process takes place in the class-room and hence 
the core of any educational plan should be the plan prepared by 
each educational institution. 

3, Over-dependence on foreign expertise. Our educational 
planning has been an oyer-dependence on foreign expertise for ideas 
and programmes and to some extent even for financial support. The 
results of dependence have been disastrous. 

4, Educational planning not linked with economic planning, 
It is universally admitted that educational planning in India has not 
been linked with economic planning. Our planners have not paid 
adequate attention to manpower needs. 

5. Too much emphasis on university degree. We have always 
considered it essential to fill up high level manpower posts with 
university graduates and consequently we have ignored the planning 
of non-formal education. 

6. Lack of priorities. J.P. Naik observes “almost every pro- 
gramme in education has some god-father or, what is often worse, 
some god-mother. They have a genius for espousing forlorn causes 
so that the education ministries are forced to adopt the comprehen- 
sive approach to please all”. 

7. Lack of national policy on education. Till 1968 the country 
did not have any national policy on education. The National Policy 
formulated in 1968 remained, by and large, on paper, 

8. Lack of resources. Shri S.N Mukerji describes this situation 
as “our plans look forward to the monsoons for their sustenance and 
growth. Unfavourable weather at times results in drastic cuts in the 
plan allocations and the greatest economy is made in the educational 
budget. This reminds one of poor Oliver Twist who was always 
asking for more and was almost always refused. 

9, Lack of perspective planning. J.P. Naik has rightly observ- 
ed, “Unfortunately Educational Planning in the post-independence 
period has neither a clear vision nor a definite direction and 
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forms one of the weakest sections in national planning”. Practically 
all the plans have not looked beyond five years. 

10. Absence of adequate research. Our attempts in the field 
of education research have been sporadic. 

11. Too little balance between general and vocational edu- 
cation. Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao has. observed, “There has been too 
little emphasis on a real balance. between the provision of general 
and vocational education. While there has been some diversification 
of education it has not made much impact on manpower needs nor 
is geared to our development programme. To add to all this, wast- 
age and stagnation is found all along the line in our educational 
system”. 

12. Regional imbalances. The expansion of educational facili- 
ties has not been uniform in the whole country. There are regional 
imbalances in regard to both the overall expansion and the various 
sectors of education. 


Effective Educational Planning 

The basic problem, The crux of the problem of educational 
planning in India is to evolve a national policy in education in spite 
of the fact that education is largely a State subject in the Constitu- 
tion and that a multiplicity of authorities at different levels make 
decisions on all aspects of the situation. This is not an easy task and, 
as there is little similar experience to guide us, we will have to evolve 
our own techniques in most cases. It is also necessary to review and 
improve our planning techniques. 


Some Suggestions for Reform 
A review of the Five-Year Plans in the different States and at the 
national Jevel highlights the need to improve the planning techniques 
in some directions. These have been indicated below: 
1. Emphasis on qualitative improvement. There has been an 
. over-emphasis on achievement of targets in enrolments and expendi- 
ture. It is true that expansion will have to continue. But an over- 
emphasis on this aspect leads to the neglect of the still more impor- 
tant aspect of quality. Similarly an over-emphasis on expenditure 
targets tends to distort priorities and often leads to wastage. There is 
thus a need to take a more comprehensive view of the problem and 
to evolve a broader pattern of goals, especially those relating to 
qualitative improvement. 
2. The need for concentration of efforts and adoption of a 
selective approach. Throughout the plans, the general policy has 
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been to do something in every sector or for every programme with 
the result that the meagre resources available were spread thinly over 
a very large area. This policy involves considerable wastage. It has, 
therefore, now become important to concentrate on a few crucial 
programmes, such as improvement of the quality of teachers, deve- 
lopment of agricultural education, provision of good and effective 
primary education for all children, liquidation of illiteracy, vocation- 
alisation of secondary education, establishment of major universities, 
expansion and improvement of post-graduate education, increase in 
the number of scholarships and the development of about ten per 
cent of institutions at each stage to optimum levels of quality. 

3. Emphasis on programmes which need talent and hard 
work, The emphasis on reaching expenditure targets to which a 
reference has been made tends to place a premium on programmes 
where it is easy to incur expenditure, e.g., construction of building or 

' expansion of enrolments. This is unfortunate because there are a 
number of programmes which call for determined effort, organisa- 
tion, talent and hard work rather than large financial investment. The 
following are some examples of such programmes: 

—production of literature in the modern Indian languages need- 
ed for their adoption as media of education at the university 
stage; 

—educational research; 

—examination reform; 

—preparation of school textbooks and teaching and learning 
materials; 

—in-service education of teachers and officers of the Education 
Departments; 

—improving techniques of supervision; 

—improving contact with the local communities and parents; 

—providing enrichment programmes and guidance to gifted 
students and some special assistance to retarded or backward 
ones. 

A number of instances of this type can be cited. What is impor- 
tant to note is that, in the existing situation where the financial 
resources are limited, it is programmes of this type that need far 
greater emphasis than those which need heavy financial investment. 

4. Adequate education and research, Yet another weaknes 
in our planning is the inadequacy of evaluation and research, Since 
planning is comparatively new process and we have to evolve our 
own techniques, it is necessary to evaluate our programme which 
will enable us to cut down costs and increase the effectiveness of the 
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investment in education. But, by and large, this has not been done. 
Some attempts at such evaluation have been made recently in the 
Planning Commission. What we would recommend is the deep 
- involvement of universities, professional organisations, training 
colleges etc.,ina periodical evaluation of all major programmes 
included in the plans and in the development of large-scale research 
programmes, 

5. Proper machinery for overcoming weakness of existing 
machinery for educational planning. The existing machinery for 
educational planning leaves much to be desired. It is not adequ- 
ately staffed nor is the personnel engaged in it suitably trained. There 
is hardly any educational planning done at the district level. The 
training cells in the offices of the Directors of Education are inadequ- 
ate and staffed mostly by persons who have had no training in the 
field. Their work also is mostly administrative and financial and 
confined to the compilation and reporting of educational and finan- 
cial statistics, 

There is need to improve the organisation and methods of educa- 
tional planning and for training competent personnel to staff the 
planning units in the Central Ministry of Education, the State 
Departments of Education and District School Boards. 

6. Different levels of priorities. Education is essentially a 
responsibility of the State Governments. But it is also a national 
concern and in certain major sectors, decisions have to be taken at 
the national level. This implies the need to regard education as a 
Centre-State partnership. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
remember that education which concerns every parent and every 
family has to be taken as close to people as possible and that its 
administration can be best conducted by or in close association with 
local communities. This implies that educational planning has to be 
decentralised to the district level and still further down to the level 
of each institution The process of educational planning in a federal } 
democracy like ours has thus to be the right blend of centralisation, 
in the appropriate sectors, with a large amount of decentralisation in 
other sectors, and especially in administration. Care should, however, 
be taken that the parts fall coherently into the totality of a broad 
national plan, and all discordant features and contradictions are 
eliminated. For this purpose, it will be necessary to devise an effective 
machinery of coordination. This is the direction in which administra- 
tion has to strive and planning has to grow. 
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mission 

1, Need for economy. The utmost possible economy should be 
practised in the construction of buildings. 

2. Reduction in the cost of producing equipment. The cost of 
equipment could be reduced considerably by better designing, large- 
“ag production, improvisation and careful handling to increase its 
ife. 

3. Sharing facilities. Techniques in which certain facilities 
could be shared in common by a group of schools (i.e. a circulating 
library for rural primary schools) should be encouraged and adopted 
on a large-scale. 

4. Maximum utilisation of facilities. Where equipment and 
facilities become costly and sophisticated, they should be intensively 
and cooperatively utilised for the largest part of the day and 
throughout the year. 

5. Maximum use of educational buildings. Whenever possi- 
ble, educational buildings should be put to use for as long as possible 
in the day and whenever needed, at night as well. 

6. Larger classes. Larger classes and higher pupil-teacher ratios 
are inevitable for some years to come and it would only be a dis- 
service to education to adopt the practices of affluent societies in 
this regard. In a developing economy, we must accept these as facts 
of life and meet their challenge through the development of appro- 


priate techniques and hard work. 
7. Involvement of each individual, There is no justification for 


the continuance of the large wastages which now prevail at every 
stage. Their reduction should be a definite national target and to 
that end, programmes for the active involvement of each individual 
institution in the process should be encouraged, This is the only way 
to meet the situation. 

8. Increased working hours. The working day should be longer 
and the number of working days should be increased. The vacations 
should be utilised as fully as possible and designated as vacation 
‘terms’. 

9, Provision of part-time education. Programmes of part-time 
and own time education should be organised on as large a scale as 
possible to meet the increasing demand for education from workers 
as. well as from those who cannot be provided with a place in full- 


time institutions. 
10. Education of the gifted. The edu cation of the gifted children 


should be attended to on a top priority basis. 
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11. Centres of excellence. With a view to raising quality all 
round and in all institutions in the shortest time possible, it is essential 
to concentrate resources, in the immediate future, on the development 
of some centres of excellence and quality institutions at all stages of 
education particularly in secondary and higher education. This pro- 
gramme should be given a very high priority. 

12. Manpower needs and higher education. Places in full- 
time institutions of secondary and higher education should be pro- 
vided with due regard to manpower needs and maintenance of 
standards; and admissions to them should be made on the basis of 
an egalitarian selection. 

13, Intensive utilisation. Sectors of education which have a 
multiplying effect like post-graduate studies or teacher education or 
those which have a direct relationship with an increase in produc- 
tivity such as agricultural and technical education, or those which 
tend to decrease wastage or intensify utilities. 

14, Decentralisation in authority. Wasteful expenditure which 
often arises from rigidities of administrative and financial procedures 
Should be avoided by introducing flexibility and adequate decentrali- 
sation of authority. 

15. Greater emphasis on human resources. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on programmes which need more of human talent, 
dedication and hardwork (such as preparation of textbooks, teach- 
ing and learning aids, research, etc.) than on those which involve 
large investment of physical and financial resources. 

16. Institutions of optimum size. A vigorous attempt should 
be made to establish institutions of optimum size at all levels of 
education bécause these would be more efficient and less cosily. 

17. Conducting research. Since an underdeveloped economy 
cannot aspire to match the levels of per capita educational expendi- 
ture of the developed ones, the problems of educational reconstruc- 
tion in India can be tackled only on the basis of an approach which 
meets our special situation. A mere imitation of some of the techni- 
ques and programmes of education in developed societies will not 
meet our requirement, The complexity of our problems, and the 
necessity of connecting education with life, particularly productivity, 
have to be identified and solutions worked out which take care of the 
specific needs of the country. It is our firm view that while a careful 
study of major educational developments in other countries is essen- 
tial to enable us to draw upon their experience, there is no substitute 
for original, hard and serious thinking involved. 


Chapter 31 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES IN 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Achievements—Linking Education with National Development 

In the last few years more emphasis has been placed on the link 
between advances in the educational field and the country’s overall 
development. Practically in all educational areas and at all levels of 
learning measures have been undertaken to strengthen this link. A 
Publication of the Ministry of Education, Government of India, has 
listed the following programmes: 

I. Introduction of work experience. Like many other societies, 
learners in India are largely inclined to see education as a way of 
escaping from manual work and from living and working conditions 
prevalent in rural areas, as well as a means for getting white-collar 
jobs and moving towards urban settlements. Therefore, the introduc- 
tion of work experience, from the beginning of elementary schooling 
upto class X of general education becomes an important innovation. 
The programme of work experience aims at developing in the 
students the basic attitudes, skills and personality traits which 
increase their general employability. At the higher secondary stage, 
emphasis has been laid on yocationalisation of courses providing the 
needed skills to the learners. Area skill surveys are being conducted 
to estimate the manpower needs of specific geographical areas, so 
that proper courses and curricula may be devised. 

II. Vocationalisation of education. The programme of voca- 
tionalisation is being linked with the adoption of a new uniform 
pattern of 10 +-2+-3 which is being introduced in all the States. In 
other words, this means that the school education (elementary and 
secondary) will extend over twelve years and thereafter higher edu- 
cation will begin with a three-year degree course. It is expected that 
the 10-+2+3 pattern would permit the achievement of two 
objectives: 

(a) It would help to vocationalise the higher secondary stage and 
divert students in different walls of life. 

(b) It would also help in reducing pressures on higher education. 

Apart from vocationalisation, the courses at present provided in 
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various polytechnics are being modified to introduce an element of 
practical training for students of these institutions 

NI. Adult education programmes, Another major programme 
of linkage of education with national development is the programme 
of adult education which has been oriented to and integrated with 
the general economic and social activities of the people as producers 
of or beneficiaries Increasing interest has been shown in inter- 
linking developmental objectives and adult education programmes: 
some programmes based on such a relationship are being implemen- 
ted; the idea that a certain proportion (1-2%) of funds for some 
development schemes should be set aside for adult education and 
for the training of those directly involved in the implementation of 
those schemes has been accepted in principle and practical steps 
have been initiated. 

The Farmers’ Educational Literacy Project constitutes the biggest 
country-wide programme of non-formal education in which educa- 
tion is linked to development particularly for increased production. 
It is one of the three components of the integrated Farmers’ Training 
and Functional Literacy Programmes jointly operated by the 

- Ministries of Education, Agriculture, and Information and Broad- 
casting. The other two components are Farmers’ Training and Farm 
Broadcasting. 

The project is based on the premise that there is direct correlation 
between physical and human resources inputs, and that the practis- 
ing farmers would be interested in literacy if it comes to them as 
part of the process of employing new techniques for improving their 
farming practices as well as their rural environments. The pro- 
gramme has so far been confined to districts in which high-yield 
varities of food crops are grown. 

IV. Restructuring of university courses. An effort is being 
made to restructure the present courses of studies in the universities 
and colleges in order to make them more relevant to development 
needs, improving the employability of students and enabling them 
to acquire greater experience of practical work. 

Special diploma courses for improving the employability of 
students have already been started in a number of universities in the 
country. Vocational courses have been introduced in undergraduate 
Programmes in some universities; A number of production units 
have been established in universities in order to provide practical 
experience to students. 

V. National service scheme. As part of efforts to forge a closer 
relationship between education and development, the National Service 
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Scheme provides opportunities to students in institutions of higher 
learning to participate actively in social and economic programmes, 
as well as to contribute towards the promotion of the practical side 
of learning and to make it less theoretical. The objective of the 
scheme is to provide opportunities for university and college youth 
to participate in meaningful activities of community service and 
national re-construction as part of their educational development. 
Activities taken up include: village work; service in urban areas; 
campus programmes; adult education work; service in hospitals, 
orphanages and institutions for the handicapped; projects designed 
to confer economic benefits, such as, poultry farms, fisheries, kitchen 
gardens; health services, relief work; work in backward and tribal 
areas etc. 

A significant feature of the NSS activities in recent years has 
been the special camping programmes in which a large number of 
student and non-student youth volunteers have been involved in 
schemes of special national significance, such as, ‘Youth Against 
Famine”, and “Youth Against Dirt and Disease”. 

The NSS programme is now in implementation in all the States of 
the country and involves student youth in nearly 80 per cent of the 
universities and colleges. Its membership exceeds 2,00,000 or about 
10% of the undergraduate population. About 2,00,000 teachers are 
participating in the scheme. 

VI. Adoption of new technologies. Education linked to techno- 
logical development and the adoption of new technologies have also 
received fillip. Technical education is provided through Institutes 
for Industrial Training (IITs), Regional Engineering Colleges and 
other engineering and technical institutions located in various States. 
Industry-oriented courses and practical laboratories are being 
organised at the Regional Engineering Colleges and other selected 
institutions in consultation with the industry in the neighbourhood. 
Research and development activities are being encouraged in suitable 
institutions within the framework of the national plan of science and 
technology. Keeping in view the long-term needs of the country, it 
is proposed to set up a few centres of advanced study and research 
in special fields in engineering colleges. Other innovations are being 
introduced at this stage of Education with a view to make it more 
meaningful and relevant to the economic and national needs of the 
country. More “Sandwich courses” are being introdyced and schemes 
of practical training are being further expanded and made more 
productive. The National Institute for Training — in Industrial 
Engineering (NITIE) and other specialised institutions are being 
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expanded in order to link technical higher education with the coun- 
try’s economic needs. Further, with the modernisation of production 
enterprises in the country, the need to provide management training 
to technical personnel has been felt and steps are being taken to 
increase the number of institutions providing management courses 
to the technical hands under various schemes. 

NITIE provides comprehensive training facilities in Industrial 
Engineering and allied fields. It conducts two-year post-graduate 
courses in Industrial Engineering and organises various short-term 
courses for industrial executives. 

Apart from the development of existing Institutes of Management 
at Ahmedabad and Calcutta, those at Bangalore and Lucknow are 
being strengthened and provision is being made to expand and deve- 
lop management studies in the various universities in the country. 

VIL. Scientific and technological research. Scientific and 
technological research in the universities and other instisutions of 
higher learning has been encouraged on an adequate scale so as to 
develop first-rate research capabilities within the educational system 
linked with the industrial and economic requirements of the country. 
The requirements of the national economy, the necessary growth of 
scientific discipline and the interest of the individual researchers in 
that order are the criteria which are applied in choosing institutions 
and areas and in determining the level of financing research in the 
universities. Collaboration between the universities themselves and 
between them and the National Laboratories is being encouraged in 
the field of scientific and industrial research. Resources have been 
provided for R and D projects identified by the National Committee 
on Science and Technology and assigned to the universities, 


Qualitative Improvement 

All educational developments both from the conceptual and opera- 
tional point of view, and from the standpoint of ideas and practices 
have a real meaning only if a correlation between structural trans- 
formations, qualitative expansion and learning contents can be 
established. It has become increasingly evident that the relevance of 
education, its significance, its validity for personal aspiration, its 
link with societal needs and goals, its efficiency and impact are some 
of the basic parameters of every educational system. It is admitted 
many real achievements in expanding and cqualising educational 
facilities, or in bringing education closer to developmental pro- 
grammes, have been depreciated by the socio-political or socio- 
cultural non-relevance of educational contents. There has been grow- 
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ing awareness for these aspects of educational policies and practices 
in India. 

Governmental agencies, research bodies, educational institutions 
and individual educators as well as various voluntary organisations 
have intensified their existing efforts and initiated new schemes for 
qualitative improvement and in search of educational innovations; 
from the renewal of curriculum to examination reform; from the 
application of findings in child psychology to the modernisation of 
textbooks; from the emphasis on science education to regeneration 
of teachers’ training; from experimenting with new ideas on curri- 
culum building from non-formal education to the utilisation of satel- 
lite for educational and instructional television; and so on. 

A few significant illustrations are given in the following para- 
graphs: 

1. Curriculum Renewal. The stage has been set for bringing 
about a complete transformation of the existing curriculum at the 
school stage keeping in view the national goals and aspirations. The 
new pattern visualizes a common programme of general education 
for all, for ten years, followed by two years of diversified education. 
The first degree will come after fifteen years of education. Work 
experience, vocationalisation of education, upgrading of syllabi in 
various academic subjects, laying considerable emphasis on the 
inclusion of social and democratic values and programmes for the 
inculcation of the right type of attitudes and values are some of the 
significant features of the new approach to curriculum. 

A new programme for the renewal of curriculum at the primary 
stage was undertaken during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

2. Expansion of science teaching at the school stage. The 
programme of improvement of science teaching, with UNICEF 
assistance, has been extended beyond the primary stage in several 
States. An encouraging feature of this programme has been a wider 
introduction of the improved science curriculum by the States entirely 
on their own. A comprehensive project for the evaluation of this 
programme has been undertaken to further strengthen its quality. 

3, In-service training of teachers. Regional Colleges of Educa- 
tion, various Departments of the National Institutes of Education 
ofthe NCERT, State Institutes of Education, State Institutes of 
Science Education and Extension Services Departments in various 
States have been conducting programmes of in-service training of 
teachers in their respective spheres. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
added a new dimension in 1980-81 to its programme of in-service 
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education of teachers by inviting a large number of office-bearers of 
the Association of Primary School Teachers in the country and ex- 
posing them to new ideas developed in the field of primary 
education. 

This programme was well-received and has encouraged a large 
number of teachers to get directly involved in the qualitative improve- 
ment of primary education. Various states evinced keen interest in 
this programme and provided opportunities to teachers to raise their 
professional competence. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
organizes summer institutes for science teachers of secondary 
schools. A scheme of in-service education has been prepared in order 
to enable all teachers to undergo in-service training once every five 
years and get acquainted with modern development in education. 

A programme of awarding prizes to primary school teachers 
reporting outstanding innovations and experiments undertaken by 
them has also been introduced to encourage innoyativeness and 
creativity on their part. Similar programmes have already been in 
operation in respect of secondary school teachers for a number of 
years. 

4, Teacher education. India has a well developed system of 
teacher education with teacher training colleges, the training courses 
being geared by and large to two levels, namely the primary and the 
secondary. Large numbers of in-service training courses are also 
organised each year besides special seminars on specific issues, The 
National Council for Educational Research and Training also runs 
Regional Colleges of Education at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and 
Mysore which have special integrated four-year courses in teacher 
education, one-year M.Ed. course at the Regional Colleges of Educa- 
tion at Bhopal and Bhubaneswar and the one-year M.Ed. course in 
Science Education started at the Regional College, Ajmer in July 
1971, A two-year post-graduate course in Science Education leading 
to M.Sc. in Education was started at Mysore to prepare science 
teachers for the two-year higher secondary. classes. All the four 
colleges organise summer and correspondence courses leading to 
B.Ed. degree for clearing the backlog of untrained teachers. 

Regional Colleges have suitably modified some of their programmes 
so as to enable the teachers to teach work-experience in addition to 
their special subjects. 

The Central Institute of Education at Dethi offers regular courses 
leading to the B.Ed. and M.Ed. degree of the University of Delhi. 
Besides, there is the part-time two-year M.Ed, evening course. 
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Facilities for research leading to Ph D. degree also exist. 

5. Textbooks. A large number of textbooks being taught in 
schools have been evaluated by the Centre and concrete suggestions 
offered to the States for their improvement. The programme of 
nationalisation of textbooks in order to make available quality text- 
books at a relatively lower cost has been adopted by almost all the 
States. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
brings out a number of textbooks reflecting the latest developments 
in various subjects and disciplines to be adopted or adapted by the 
States and Boards of Secondary Education. 

6. Educational technology. The use of educational technology 
to improve the quality of instruction has recently gathered consider- 
able momentum. The educational technology project designed to 
stimulate and promote integrated use of mass media and instruc- 
tional technology at all levels of education including non-formal 
education of adults has been instituted For these purposes a Centre 
of Educational Technology has bzen established as a separate insti- 
tute in the NCERT at New Delhi. Educational technology cells are 
being established in the States in a phased manner. These cells assist 
in the training of teachers, preparation of programme and follow-up 
action so faras the school television broadcasts are concerned. To 
ensure the quality of broadcast programmes, subject committees, 
teacher guides, workshops and seminars have been pressed iato 
service in an increasing measure. a 

A UNICEF assisted programme of children media laboratories has 
been taken up during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

7. SITE (The Satellite Instructional Television: Experiment). 
India launched a one-year experiment: an artificial satellite to relay 
instructional and educational programmes for school-going children, 
youth and adults in rural communities in 2400 villages. This provides 
an opportunity to conduct a large experiment for providing data on 
suitable hardware and the kind of satellite India should utilise in 
future, as well as for getting data on software for educational 
objectives. 

The total broadcasting time of four hours per day is divided in 
two parts: ninety minutes in the morning hours for school children 
and one hundred and fifty minutes in the evening -for the adult 
audience (including news, agriculture, family planning and adult 
education). During the school vacation period, the satellite is used 
for in-service teachers’ training. 

8. Non-formal education. There have been new approaches, in- 
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novative in character, towards the improvement of quality in the 
sphere of non formal education. A few examples deserve to be cited 
in this connection, 

A Bhumiadhar in Nainital an experiment was conducted which 
proved the efficacy of non-formal education to school drop-outs 
particularly from the deprived sections of the community like Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Not only were the drop-outs 
given the incentive to rejoin the school but also to actively parti- 
cipate in the programme. The instruction included work-experience 
and service towards community development. This innovative ex- 
periment gave encouraging results. 

Also worth a brief reference is the series of youth programmes 
organised by the Birla Institute of Technology, Pilani. These pro- 
grammes, through innovations and experimentation, brought home 
to the participating youth the concept that the university is a total 
system wherein knowledge is not fragmented. The structure of the 
programme is sought to be made flexible with multiple entry points, 
enabling a student to plan his career and discover new horizons. 

The project undertaken by the Social Work and Research Centre, 
Tilonia, Rajasthan, covers 110 villages in the district of Ajmer and 
aims at providing 3 basic technical services in rural areas; educa- 
tional, medical and water development with rural based institutions 
working in the field, Several services of social and economic value 
are supervised by this project which has yielded good dividends. 

The introduction of population education in school curricula, 
experimentation on the ungraded school system, organising mobile 
creches for working mother’s children, science teaching through 
community development programmes, economic and educational 
rural development through voluntary efforts, rural Vigyan Mandirs 
(Science Clubs) and various other programmes directly connected 
with the quality of education and greater involvement of the com- 
munity in school programmes have received considerable attention 
recently. 

9. Programme for non-student youth. In response to an 
increasing concern over the needs of non-student youth, hitherto 
largely neglected, a programme for establishing a network of district 
youth centres for organising activities for youth and by youth has 
been taken up. These youth centres which are called Nehru Yuvak 
Kendras have been sanctioned for 110 districts in the country and 
it is hoped that as the programme develops, every one of the 350 
districts in the country will be served by a Youth Centre. 

A typical Nehru Yuvak Kendra organises activities in five major 
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areas; programmes of non-formal education for non-student youth as 
most of them have been deprived of formal education; employment 
facilities and promotion of self-generating employment for youth in 
cooperation with the appropriate services; voluntary services by 
youth to the community; entertainment and leisure activities including 
cultural and artistic programmes; development of sports and games 
and promotion of physical education; and programmes which will 
enable youth to participate in the community life, be involved in 
community problems, activities and search for solutions. 

10, Problem-solution oriented curriculum, For adult education, 
and adult literacy programmes some new type of curriculum has been 
elaborated and experimented. More particularly, the content of 
the Farmers’ Functional Literacy Programme, although from the 
very beginning designed around some basic agricultural inputs needed 
for High-Yield Variety Crops, has recently been more closely linked 
to farmers’ needs and environmental parameters. 

In the Jaipur District in an area of bajra growers the educational 
content and the learning/teaching materials have been so oriented as 
to help farmers to understand their difficulties, to overcome the 
obstacles in reaching fixed objectives, to improve their skills in 
farming practices and to be ready for solving their outstanding pro- 
blems. In other words, the content and the materials which are 
experimented now in this District are problem-oriented. 

Tt became more and more necessary to build the curriculum on an 
Initial Survey whose aim consisted of identifying the crucial problems 
faced by farmers, the remedial measures that should be taken, and 
how conscious farmers were of the problems and how prepared 
they were to take remedial action. The content (curriculum) and the 
learning/teaching material evolved in that way are built around such 
skills, knowledge and practices which the farmer should learn to 
offset those physical, socio-cultural and economic factors which 
hinder the attainment of the agricultural objectives as well as of other 
objectives in transforming and improving the rural environment. 

A similar approach is being tested in some urban-based pro- 
grammes of non-formal education, as well as for non-agricultural 
rural groups. 

Although non-formal education programmes for urban situations 
need to be expanded, a few experiments deserve to be mentioned, viz., 
the Polyvalent Adult Education Centre (Shramik Vidyapeeth) in 
Bombay conducting a variety of integrated vocational-cum-general 
education programmes for groups of workers in organised and 


unorganised sectors, the Workers’ Education Scheme in various parts 
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of the country and an experiment in Bombay using television for a 
functional literacy programme for slum-dwellers, 

It is hoped that these types of problem-oriented programmes 
would help in gaining experience for similar educational activities 
on a large scale. 

11. National talent search. The scope of the scheme of talent 
search launched by the NCERT over a decade ago, which so far con- 
fined to talent search in science only, has been expanded to the 
social sciences and humanities, A scheme of rural talent search is 
also in operation. States like Tamil Nadu have started special 
institutions for providing education to the scholarship holders of 
this scheme in their State. This programme has a great potential for 
improving the quality of school education. 

12. Quantitative expansion. The history of Indian education is a 
picture of both light and shade, of some outstanding achievements 
along with many outstanding failures. As a result of the system of 
education that we have developed during the last 150 years, we have 
now more than 120 universities (or similar institutions), 4,500 affi- 
liated colleges, 40,000 secondary schools and 6,00,000 elementary 
schools, 3.5 million teachers, 100 million students and an annual 
expenditure of Rs 25,000 million, which is next only to that on 
defence. It has given us a high level trained manpower whose size is 
the largest in the world and the top-levels of which are comparable 
to those of leading countries in the world. It is this manpower which 
now provides the key-personnel in all walks of our national life, and 
also enables us to help several other developing countries. 

Failures 
' Unfortunately, the system has also developed three major 
weaknesses: 

(1) It still continues to be dominated by models and value-systems 
adopted during the colonial regime. For instance, it lays greater 
emphasis on narrow individualism, unhealthy competition to the 
neglect of social good, verbal fluency (especially in English), and 
mere acquisition of information, while it neglects social objectives, 
co-operation, manual work, training in skills and building up of 
character. It places an almost exclusive emphasis on the formal 
school (with its single-point entry, annual sequential promotions, 
insistence on full-time attendance, and almost exclusive use of full- 
time teachers), and neglects both non-formal and recurrent education. 
The educational institutions function in isolation from the community 
as well as from one another. The system is a gigantic monolith, 
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very difficult to move or change; and in spite of its achievements 
which are by no means inconsiderable, it has proved itself to be 
inadequate to meet our national needs and aspirations. 

(2) The system maintains a set of double standards. A small 
minority of educational institutions at all levels is of good quality 
and compares favourably with those in developed countries. But 
access to them is selective and is mostly availed of by the top social 
groups, either because they can afford the costs involved or because 
they show merit which, on the basis of the existing methods of selec- 
tion, shows a high correlation with social status. But this core of 
good institutions is surrounded by a large penumbra of institutions 
where although there is open-door access, the standards are poor. 
Consequently, it is in these institutions that the large majority of the 
poeple including the weaker sections receive their education. This 
dualism leads to undesirable social segregation and to a perpetuation 
and strengthening of inegalitarian trends in our society. 

(3) Even in quantitative terms, it is mainly the upper and middle 
classess that are the beneficiaries of this system. 60 per cent of the 
population (age 10 and over), which is still illiterate, has obviously 
received none of its benefits. Of every 100 children of six years of 
age, 20 never go to schools, 55 drop out at an early stage, so that 
only about 25 complete class VIII. 70 per cent of the seats in secon- 
dary schools and 80 per cent of the seats in higher education are 
taken by the top 30 per cent of income groups. 


Transformation of the Education System 

What the system needs, therefore, is a drastic overhaul: a transe 
formation of its character, through the introduction of a modern 
scientific outlook and other essential measures, to suit our national 
needs and aspirations; a substantial improvement of standards; an 
extension of its coverage so that the education of the people becomes 
not a peripheral pursuit but a central objective. It is in these three 
main directions that educational reconstruction in India will have to 
be vigorously pursued in the years ahead. 

Transformation of the Educational System: Perhaps the most 
urgent and significant reform needed is to transform the value system, 
the basic structure and processes of the educational system, to make it 
flexible and dynamic, and to move in the (ultimate) direction of pro- 
viding opportunities for life-long learning to every individual. This 
transformation will emphasize ethical values and human welfare 
enriched by science and technology. It will also imply the shifting of 
emphasis from teaching to learning, from the individual to social 
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objectives, and from mere acquisition of information to the develop- 
ment of skills and character formation based on knowledge. There 
would be multiple points of entry, flexible and student-oriented curri- 
cula, an equal emphasis on all the three channels of study (full-time, 
part-time or own-time), use of all the teaching resources of the com- 
munity (both human and institutional) rather than depending only on 
the schools or professional teachers. It would imply the provision 

_ of every facility for recurrent education so that an individual can 
join or step off the formal systems as and when Necessary, adopt any 
channel of study that suits him, and learn at his own best pace and 
from whomsoever he chooses; work and education (which will be 
closely linked to productivity) would run concurrently throughout the 
life of an individual; and education and development would be linked 
together, education assisting socio-economic transformation and 
participation in programmes of such transformation, becoming a 
medium of education itself. 


Measures Suggested for the Improvement of Secondary 

Education 

The following measures are suggested for improving the standards 
of secondary education: 

(1) As in the new pattern, elementary and secondary education 
should cover twelve years so that secondary education can prepare 
for entry into work at a large variety of skilled levels and also send 
up more mature and better prepared students to the university, 

(2) At present, there has been a very haphazard growth of second- 
ary schools, many of which are of such small size that they can be 
neither economic nor efficient. It is necessary to plan the location of 
new secondary schools with great care and to rationalise that of the 
existing ones to the extent possible. Efforts should also be made to 
see that all secondary schools reach an optimum size which makes 
them economically and academically viable. 

(3) The curriculum of secondary schools should be drastically 
revised. Work and social service should become its integral parts. 
It is necessary to distinguish between the work-load of students 
and standards of attainment. Today, the work-load is heavy 
and the standards low. Good planning, good teachers and good 
methods of teaching and evaluation can reduce work-load and yet 
improve standards, and this is the direction in which we should work. 
Till class X, there is need to adjust the curricular load in order 
to find more time, not only for work and social service, but also for 
physical education, games and Sports and cultural activities so as to 
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develop a complete personality. In class X{-XU, the higher secondary 
level, adequate steps towards differentiation and diversification 
should be taken and the programme should be intensive enough to 
prepare students either for the university or for entry into the world 
of work, as the case may be. It is also necessary to emphasize that 
every thing included in the curriculum need not be a subject’ for 
examination. In fact, all curricula should have some elements which 
exist for their own sake and are not related to examinations. 

(4) Great emphasis should be laid on teacher improvement, pro- 
vision of adequate facilities for it (including improved teaching and 
learning materials), adoption of progressive and dynamic methods of 
teaching and evaluation, and creation of a climate of dedicated hard 

work. 

(5) Every effort should be made to identify talented children at 
the elementary stage and they should be assisted in all ways possible 
and necessary, including the provision of bursaries, to continue their 
education at the secondary stage. 

(6) The present system of public (and similar) schools run by 
private bodies, charging high fees which restrict them to the children 
of the affluent, is inconsistent with an egalitarian society. There is a 
need for Government to establish many more quality schools so that 
talented children from poor families may be placed there, and also 
to require every existing institution of this kind to admit at least half 
of its students from among the talented but economically handi- 
capped students, and to give freeships to them. 

(7) Another major programme at the secondary stage which needs 
attention on a priority basis is vocationalization, which will give us 
middle level semi-skilled and skilled manpower in all walks of life. 
The programme will link education closely with productivity and, 
what is even more important, it will reduce pressures on the 
universities. In the present educational system, each stage is treated 
as a preparation for the next higher stage of education. Instead 
the curriculum at each stage must be designed keeping in view the 
fact that the stage may be terminal for a large percentage of 
students. Vocationalisation will, therefore, have to be attempted at 
three levels: (i) at the end of the elementary stage; (ii) at the end of 
class X; and (iii) at the end of class XII. It should be clearly related 
to the employment opportunites available (including programmes of 
self-employment) and should be school-based, industry/agriculture- 
based, or of a sandwich type depending upon the circumstances. 
The ultimate objective should be to divert about half the young 
persons to appropriate vocational courses. The successful implemen- 
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tation of the programme will need the cooperation of industry and 
agriculture, and active participation of all agencies of Government. 
It must also be emphasized that the extent to which students will opt 
for these courses will depend upon the development of the economy 
and the availability of jobs, the narrowing down of the wage 
structure between different levels of workers and especially as between 
the blue and white collar categories, the extent to which the admission 
to the academic course preparatory to the university becomes more 
selective. It will also depend on whether the students who opt for 
vocational courses are assured of opportunities for further education 
and vertical mobility, and on the discontinuance of the present 
practice of prescribing higher qualifications than actually required for 
performing the duties of middle level jobs. 

(8) These significant reforms will convert the existing system of 
education into a new system suited to our needs and aspira- 
tions, and will also involve a major socio-economic transformation. 
Obviously, the development of higher education and research over 
the next ten or fifteen years will have to conform to the directions of 
this educational and social transformation. What is even more impor- 
tant, the university system itself will have to play a leading role in 
bringing about this transformation. 


Educational and Social Transformation 

No educational transformation can be brought about ina vacuum 
because education is a sub-system of the society as a whole and 
because the social and educational structure support and strengthen 
one another. Ours is a dual society in which economic and political 
_power is mainly concentrated in the hands of a small class at the top. 
This reflects itself in a dual educational system in which the access to 
the best educational institutions at all stages is mostly limited to the 
same top class. It is this dual educational system which strengthens 
and perpetuates our dual society. If this vicious circle is to be broken, 
action on the educational front alone will not be enough and will not 
succeed. What we need is a radical, simultaneous and complementary 

action, for educational as well as social transformation. 
(Adapted from ‘Bulletin of Higher Education, UG C Feb. 1978). 
While implementing the above educational reforms, therefore, 
we must also mount a big programme of social, cconomic, political 
and normal action to reduce poverty and inequality, This will include 
the minimization of all forms of exploitation, imposition of limits 
and curbs on the consumption of the rich and well-to-do and pro- 
vision of a basic minimum standard of living to all the people through 
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an emphasis on the increased production of goods and services 
needed by the common man, a guarantee of gainful employment to 
all able-bodied persons willing to work, and the organisation of 
nation-wide and efficient public distribution systems of food-stuffs 
and other essential commodities. It is also obvious that this attempt 
at a simultaneously educational and social transformation will not 
succeed unless we also develop a mass movement in support of these 
objectives and involve the people themselves in these programmes. 
The backdrop of a nation-wide and comprehensive mass movement 
and mass involvement thus becomes indispensable for the educational 
advance of the people as well as national development. 


Reforms—A Word of Caution 

Our Educational Policy during the past 30 years has been highly 
unscientific and Jopsided. The new experiments introduced every two 
or three years have not only proved to be expensive but have also 
played havoc with the lives of young people. 

We can no longer afford to squander the scanty funds to suit the 
whims and fancies of certain persons. Leonard H. Marks has aptly 
remarked, “Education has enduring values. It is not subject to the 
vagaries of changing fashion”. 

The success of any system depends upon careful scientific planning 
and proper implementation. Educational schemes should be evolved 
by experimental educationists to ensure their suitability in all 
We should aim at evolving certain enduring values. Any 


respects. 
should be viewed in this 


new system, be it ten plus or eight plus, 
light. 7 


Chapter 32 


GLOBAL VIEW OF EDUCATION 


Every individual is different from every other. Similarly nations differ, 
each from each. The growth of a nation isc onstantly influenced by 
historical, racial, political, religious, geographical, economic and 
various other factors. 

In the first half of the 20th century, many authors of comparative 
education searched for the forces and factors that influenced the 
society and thus could give a clue to its education. Kandel in his 
‘Comparative Education’ (1933) traced the close connection between 
the political systems of European countries and their schools, Fried- 
rich Schneider (1947) and Nicholas Hans (1949) identified the 
historical and social forces that influenced the nations and shaped 
their educational systems. Vernon Mallinson (1957) elaborated on 
the determinants of national character which was reflected in the 
national system of education. 

Nicholas Hans described three definite groups of factors: 

1, Natural factors: (a) Race, (b) Language, (c) Environment. 

2. Religious factors. 

3. Secular factors: (a) Humanism, (b) Socialism, (c) Nationalism, 

(d) Democracy, 

Vernon Mallinson listed the following factors as shaping and deter- 
mining national character: 

. Geographical and economic factors. 
. Historical factors. 

. Religious factors. 

. Political factors. 

. Social factors. 

. Racial factors. 

. Linguistic factors. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the national character of a 
given group is not determined by only one factor alone. Several fac- 
tors in intricate combinations play their part, some factors being 
dominant in one case and recessive in another. 


sIAuwUstwn- 
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Geographical and Economic Factors 

Formal education is only possible where production exceeds con- 
sumption. This may be the result of tremendous industrial develop- 
ment or favourable natural circumstances. This will depend upon 
fertility of soil, abundant mineral deposits and proper climatic condi- 
tions for work. Such conditions will provide men with leisure to 
pursue education, Where there is a subsistence economy and it is diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet it is a far cry to afford time for formal 
schooling. Education, by necessity, has to be informal, occurring on 
the job. This is the reason why poorer and undeveloped countries 
have a minimum education for their children, while industrially 
advanced countries afford to keep nearly all their children at school 
and fora longer time. Even in Europe, the countries having large 
peasant population introduced free compulsory primary education 
quite late in comparison to the industrially advanced countries. The 
enforcement laws on school attendance were introduced in 1852 in 
Sweden. In Spain the principle of compulsory school attendance 
was accepted (not enforced) in 1911. In Italy where primary education 
is compulsory upto 14 in theory, the children in the poorer southern 
part of the country often leave school at 11. 

The climate of Norway is quite rigorous, and the sunrises in 
winter after 10.00 A.M. It is, therefore, not possible to send children 
to school before the age of 7. Switzerland having ‘Tittle natural ad- 
vantages on the skill and craftmanship of its small manpower. The 
country is renowned for high quality precision work and attaches 
great importance to the dignity of skilled labour. 


Historical Factors 

The historical factor is closely related to political and religious 
factors as well as geographic position and economic condition It is 
difficult to identify the historical factor without any reference to other” 
factors integrated in the history of a country. 

Belgium being situated in the middle of Western Europe had to be 
the victim of repeated wars between rival great powers of Europe 
which were fought on Belgium soil. It had been, by turn, under the 
domination of Spain, Austria, France, Germany and Holland. This 
bitter historical past has developed in them a tendency to be critical 
or to dislike any extreme measures. Educational reforms are critically 
reviewed. No attempt can be made to restrict the political beliefs of 
the teaching staff. 

France had kings like 
enhanced the glory and 


Henry IV, Louis XII and Lousi XIV who 
grandeur of France and established the ideal 
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of centralized and unified France. Napolean also helped to create the 
strongly centralized and departmentalized system that even today 
holds France together. It is no surprise that the same tendency of 
centralized administration and uniform pattern is observable in the 
education system of France. 


Religious Factors 

The influence of religion is very powerful as it appeals to the whole 
man, It penetrates the emotional depth of human nature, conditions 
the daily life of man, colours his reasoning ability and forms his 
outlook and philosophy of life. 

The Christian tradition of Europe was divided into three religious 
cultural groups—Catholic nations bordering the Mediterranean, Pro- 
testant nations around the North Sea and Eastern Europe mainly 
Sloyanic and Orthodox. These three groups explain the difference in 
their educational systems as based on religion. For the Protestant 
Church education was a prime concern. Luther said that ignorance 
was the real enemy of religion and, therefore, to kill ignorance must 
be the first duty of the State. It will be seen that Protestant countries 
lead in education. They were the first to introduce universal compul- 
sory education. They were the first to introduce secondary education 
for a large part of the population. They were the first to introduce 
co-education and ¢qual educational opportunities for both sexes. 

If the Protestant countries were wedded to the education of the 
masses, the Catholic countries were to the education of the classes, the 
elite. But the 18th century philosophers opposed the Catholic church’s 
control of education as they believed that education to all should be 
the prime factor for human progress and State should control educa- 
tion. It will thus be noticed that countries dominated by Catholic in- 
fluence introduced universal primary education much later, and Spain 
and Portugal have not yet been able to cover the total population of 
school age. Secondary education for girls is less developed, and 
there is mostly separate arrangement for the education of girls, The 
countries of orthodox tradition were much behind Western Europe, 
though lately they have shown remarkable progress. 


Political Factors 

On the basis of the political outlook and belief of a country, policy 
decisions are taken regarding fundamental questions in education. 
How long shall be the period of compulsory education and when shall 
it begin? What type of curriculum is best suited for the future citizens 
and for the development of talents? Should the administrative set-up 
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be decentralized and, if so, to what extent. 

In Europe there had been a long-drawn struggle between the poli- 
tical power of the State and the religious power of the Church. In 
Scandinavian countries State and Church moved towards the same 
end of demanding a high standard of general education and decentra- 
lized administration. By a decree of 1739, Norway had to open 
schools in every parish where all children were to attend. France 
believed ina centralized control of education geared to produce 
highly intelligent and rational minded bourgeoisie. Napoleon recons- 
tituted the university and created the “lycee” for secondary educa- 
tion, but left the education of the masses to the Church, It resulted 
in public opposition when Guizot in 1833 attempted to pass a law to 
institute free universal primary education under the control of the 
State. It became a reality only in 1881. 

In USSR the Education Law of 1923 directs that all work in the 
school and the whole organization of school life should promote 
proletarian class consciousness in the minds of pupils and create 
knowledge of the solidarity of labour in its struggle with capital as 
well as preparation for useful productive and political activity. It is 
obvious that one of the important functions of the school is to teach 
the political ideology which must fully seep into the minds of young 
children, The real emphasis of Communist education is placed on 
activities carried out outside the school hours. Children’s and youth 
organisations—Octobrists, Pioneers and Komsomol —participate in all 
political activities and parades and help in manual work. 


Social Factors 

Education reflects the social pattern of society. The tremendous 
impact of science and technology has shaken the old leisurely outlook 
on life and has created intricate problems of social adjustment. It has 
engendered an intellectual revolt against tradition and against estab- 
lished institutions, beliefs and social practices. It has marked a pro- 
gressive rise in the standard of living. It has created demand for 
greater diversity of new skills for manning the developing network of 
industry and commerce. It has ushered in a new outlook for appre- 
ciating change, demanding adjustment and encouraging reforms. A 
new emphasis has been placed on literacy. Efforts are made to 
extend the period of free compulsory education. A growing interest 
is shown in re-organizing the curricula at all stages. The facilities of 
technical education are enlarged to the fullest extent. Education to 


adults and young people takes its rightful place. ed 
The social factor is also the creation of historical, religious, geo- 
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graphical and economic factors. These factors have already been 
discussed at the appropriate places, 


Racial Factors 

Race is an important factor in the make-up of a nation. Racial 
problems, both educational and political, arise only in those countries 
where native coloured population is conquered and administered 
by foreigners. There were several countries in Africa and Asia which 
were colonies of European countries. Now the racial problems have 
very much reduced as most of the countries have acquired indepen- 
dence. In all these countries, the task of foreign administration has 
either ended with the transfer of power to the newly independent 
States or is limited to an advisory role. The racial problems in South 
Africa and the United States are of a different nature and they can 
explain the difference in education between the children of the two 
races—the white and the black (coloured). 


Linguistic Factors 

Language is one of the natural factors that help the growth of 
education. Most of the cducation of the language of the young 
comes through language, oral or written. The importance of language 
cannot be overlooked. Language is also a store-house of emotional 
communication, Unilingual nation tries to make any one language 
national; it results in resistance from the groups using other langu- 
ages. But such a step becomes necessary for national reasons. 
Switzerland is an exception where three languages flourish. 

Language helps to produce a sense of nationality and oneness. In 
emerging nationality, linguistic renaissance starts before a national 
awakening comes. Ireland is one such example where political 
agitation followed a linguistic agitation. 

Humanism 

The term ‘humanism’ stands for both human and humane appro- 
ach to educational problems. It is human in the sense that human 
interest should be crushed under the heels of political or religious 
dogmas or narrow interpretation of the meaning of life. It is humane 
in the sense that the nature and mind of the child should not be 
suppressed by cruel discipline, corporal punishment, and rigid 
curricula and methods of instruction. 

The movement of humanism had to pass through a long period 
of bitter struggle against traditional forces, In its battle it threw up 
on the scene outstanding humanists like Bacon, Descartes, Comenius, 
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Franklin, Jefferson, Pestalozzi, Froebel and John Dewey. It did a 
great service in causing the establishment of renowned academies and 
giving birth to educational, scientific and political movements which 
reformed societies and influenced the educational progress of 
nations. 

Heinrich Pestalozzi and Friedrich Froebel were closely connected 
with the humanist movement and contributed to human and humane 
education, They are founders of modern methods of education that 
have influenced the whole world. Pestalozzi based education on the 
laws of nature. The natural objects outside make impressions on the 
senses and inner nature of a child. The beginning of education, 
therefore, should be connected with the development of senses. His 
aim was the social and intellectual elevation of the oppressed people. 
His pupil was Froebel. Froebel interpreted the growth of human 
mind and body as a process of natural unfoldment in accordance to 
eternal law. Teaching to him meant leading the child to self-realiza- 
tion. Adult ideas of religion and morality should not be forced on 
him. Froebel founded the first ‘Kindergarten’ which became a world- 
wide movement. To the world of educators, both Pestalozzi and 
Froebel taught that love and sympathy was the first condition of 
any successful teaching. ‘Let us be alittle blinder to the faults of 
those around us, let us be a little human and humane’, they seemed 
to say 

The last outstanding representative of humanist tradition was John 
Dewey. Humanism, Pragmatism and Experimentism were the three 
names of his philosophy. His philosophy and school reform have a 
profound impact on modern education. All these outstanding figures 
have provided motive power to human thought and action, parti- 


cularly in the sphere of education. 


Socialism 


Socialism can be traced back to Plato. Sir Thomas More, founder 


of modern socialism, was directly influenced by Plato. The socialist 
thought of Utopian Socialists like Simon, Owen and Cabet: Scientific 
Socialists like Marx, Engels and Lenin, Idealistic Socialists and 
British Socialists have greatly influenced the social institutions and 


education. 


Sain Simon believed that State should control the whole system of 


education and through dissemination of common ideas bind the 
society together. Owen recognised the need of a centrally-controlled 
national system of education. For Marx and Engels, education must 
reflect the new structure of society and the new methods of produc- 
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tion. The British socialists would desire State monopoly in education 
with equality of opportunity for each child, but the policy of cen- 
tralization would include only administration and financing, and 
exclude inner life of the school, content of the text and the method 
of instructions. 

Socialist philosophy in education has been realised by the State 
legislation in USSR, China and Eastern European countries. There 
are other countries which are influenced by socialist idea. In USSR 
and other socialist countries, the control of education is in the hands 
of the Communist Party. Communist ideas are properly dissemina- 
ted through press and children’s literature. The whole system of 
education is organized in conformity with Communist ideas. Students 
from the very beginning are prepared for the task of useful pro- 
ductive and political activity. Emphasis is laid on Communist educa- 
tion in real situation outside the school hours. The children and the 
youth are covered by Communist sponsored organizations. Children 
upto 11 years belong to the Octobrists, from 10 to 15 belong to 
Pioneers and from 14 to 23 years belong to Komsomol. They take 
an active part in all the activities of the Communist Party. Most of 
the socialist countries have copied from the examples set by USSR 
with local adjustment. 


Nationalism 

Nationalism is a social factor. Race is a biological factor and 
people of many races may belong to one nationality or people of 
one race may belong to many nationalities. Many languages may 
not be an impediment in the formation of a nation, and there may 
be more than one national language. Communities professing 
different religions can live together peacefully in a nation. 

Nationality is a psycological concept of a people having common 
outlook, common tradition and common history. Race, language and 
religion may strengthen the consciousness of a nationality. 

Nationalist movement was born among the suppressed, oppressed 
and dismembered people at the five centres of Europe; Italy, subjuga- 
ted by two dominions; Germany, divided and weakened; the Western 
Slavs, subjected to forceful Germanisation; the Southern Slavs, 
oppressed by Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Ireland victim of 
the short-sighted policy of Britain. Fichte in Germany, Mazzini and 
Garibaldi in Italy were among the first pioneers of nationalism. They 
pioneered the cause of the oppressed against foreign domination and 
spearheaded the movement. 

Facing a total collapse, Fichte saw the only hope of salvation 
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through moral regeneration of the German nation. This would come 
through the education for all without any distinction of class or sex. 
But the new education should not allow any free will and should 
train the will power in such a way as any contrary conclusion should 
become impossible. Later, Nazis took advantage of this idea in 
nurturing an aggressive type of nationalism. 

In Italy, Mazzini’s belief in the relative value of each nationality 
within the frame of humanity transformed into Fascism, that is, in 
the conviction of an absolute value of the Italian State with a world 
mission. Mussolini, the leader of the Fascism, demanded that the 
schools should be inspired with the ideals of Fascism. School instruc- 
tions were not enough and students had to participate in Fascist 
organization, 

The Nazism in Germany was more successful than Fascism in 
Italy because the Nazis were more ruthless in their policy and the 
people took to ideologies more seriously. Fichte’s belief in a special 
historical mission of the German people, Hegel’s concept of the 
absolute value of the State overriding all individual rights and the 
propagation of an unscientific and unhistorical ‘racial theory’, claim- 
ing Germans as the ‘Master race’, culminated in Nazi indoctrination 
inside and outside school. 

Facism and Nazism were the only two extreme forms of a general 
nationalist tendency, A common characteristic of all nationalist 
movements is to idealise some valuable feature of national history 
or tradition. Fascism tried to revive the Roman Empire, and Nazism 
to reassert the racial character of Nordic race. 

These two movements resulted in tyranny and aggression in con- 
trast to earlier nationalism which was to free people from foreign 


subjugation and oppression. 


Democracy 
In the present day world, there are two interpretations of the 


term ‘democracy’. In the non-Communist countries like the USA and 
England, the term stands for political democracy based on constitu- 
tional government by popularly elected representatives. In the 
Communist countries like USSR, the term stands for social demo- 
cracy based on social economy and State monopoly, The Teheran 
Declaration signed by Roosevelt, Churchil and Stalin declared that 
their aim was to establish a world family of democratic nations 
whose people are dedicated to the elimination of tyranny and 


slavery, oppression and intolerance. 
If we examine further it will be found that political democracy or 
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social democracy, taken separately cannot deliver the goods. A 
Social democracy may lead to economic and cultural monopoly and 
narrow indoctrination in the field of education. On the other hand, 
a political democracy may not safeguard economic security of the 
people and may lead to inequality of educational opportunity and 
economic exploitation. In USA, there is inequality of educational 
opportunity between poor and wealthy districts and in some places, 
between the Negroes and the Whites. In England, there is the exam- 
ple of ‘public schools’ with exorbitant fees, as such, only accessi- 
ble to the wealthy class. ‘There is freedom of speech, of religion and 
of the press, under the Soviet Constitution, which also acknowledges 
the communist control.’ Thus in practice the freedom can be enjoyed 
as long as it is sponsored by the Communist Party. These examples 
show that in practice neither political democracy nor social demo- 
cracy has resulted in true equality of educational opportunity for all 
the people in a country. 

Regarding relations between the State and the Church in educa- 
tion, there are three notable patterns in a democratic framework. The 
most simple and straight-forward pattern is that of USSR and 
other Communist countries. The State accepts the principle of freedom 
of religion as laid down in the constitution and allows religious 
instruction in churches. The State, however, holds monopoly in edu- 
cation and does not allow religious instruction to be connected with 
any school. 

America, France and Australia are examples of a second pattern. 
State schools are not concerned with religious education. But reli- 
gious freedom is accepted and various churches have their own 
independent schools. The State, however, does not provide any fund 
to the denominational schools, which have to be maintained by 
voluntary contributions and donations from parents and religious 
bodies. This is, however, objected by the churches because they claim 
their right to have State help; otherwise they have to pay twice, 
first as public school tax and again as contribution to their 
own school. The State also objects on the ground that such a 
separate system promotes segregation. Both, from their own points, 
criticise each other for encouraging inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The third pattern can be seen in Great Britain, Eire, Canada, 
Belguim, Holland and Scandinavian countries. The State has incor- 
porated church schools in its system and administers them and 
maintains them out of public fund. The secularists do not totally 
approve of this pattern, because like the second pattern, it promotes 
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Segregation and is undemocratic. The church, on the other hand, 
looks on it satisfied as it demonstrates the principle of equality of 
opportunity for all minorities. 

Another educational problem in the democratic framework is 
whether there should be a highway of education to all leading to 
the university or a differentiated system leading to various ends, 
Earlier, the first proposition was considered democratic, as university 
education was thought to be prestigious and, therefore, everyone 
liked to share the opportunity. In USA, it was offered to all young 
men, most of whom proved unsuitable for it. Consequently, their 
failure in pursuing the course affected a loss of social status of 
equality. For the democratic reformer two options were open: either 
to lower the standard of academic education so that all can benefit 
by it or to open non-academic branches and equalize the social status 
of all branches of secondary education, The Americans have recog- 
nized the utility of the second choice. The democratic solution is 
to raise the status of other types of curriculum and open new 
avenues suiting the interest, ability and aptitude of the students. The 
Englishmen also accepted this proposition. The Education Act of 
1944, raised the status of modern and technical schools to that of 
the grammar schools without bringing down the standard of the 
latter. 

Another point worth a debate is whether the girls should have an 
identical education with boys or whether they should have differen- 
tiated curriculum. England follows both the lines in conformity with 
democratic principles. The girls can take up an identical curriculum 
in aco-educational institution or can enter a separate girls’ school 
with a curriculum suited to their needs, The democratic considera- 
tion should be that education for girls should not be inferior to that 
of the boys. The Soviet schools believe in co-education ‘with identi- 
cal curriculum. In USA and Scandinavia, all public schools are 
co-educational. There are also many independent schools for boys 
and girls separately. In France and Netherlands co-education is un- 
popular and as a rule there are separate schools for boys and girls, 

In short, democracy should be viewed both from political and 
social standpoints. Equality of opportunity should not be considered 
synonymous to egalitarian uniformity. Democratic educational 
system should not be made very rigid in a framework of rules or 
dogmas. Every system should be free to follow its national tradition 
and to adjust to its contemporary conditions. 
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India has the Longest History 

India has the longest history and the oldest tradition. Here edu- 
cation can be traced back to over 3,500 years. There is perhaps no 
country where education had so early an origin. Indian educa- 
tionists and philosophers of old had greatly contributed to educa- 
tional thought and practices. Some of them flourished at a time 
when the great civilizations of Greece and Rome were yet unborn. 
But foreign domination subdued its glory. Only 34 years back it 
regained its freedom and now can be considered as one of the lead- 
ing nations among the developing countries. 


Other Advanced Countries with not so Long a History 

Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union are among the 
advanced countries and big powers. Britain and Russia can trace 
back their past for more than a thousand years. Britain once domina- 
ted a huge chunk of the world. It was proverbial to say that the 
sun never sets on the British Empire. But time came when its great 
empire dwindled away and the USA and the USSR outstripped it 
in technological and economic progress. The USA has a relatively 
short history of over 350 years if we count from the time of the 
first settlers who came to America fleeing from the religious persecu- 
tions of European governments. Russia had a long tradition of 
scholarship, but the really educated were limited to the well-to-do 
families in the western region. There were grave inequalities of 
educational opportunities within Russia itself, The 1917 October 
Revolution opened up an era of popular education and the com- 
munist pattern of life totally changed the scene. 


Ancient Indian Education 

Four distinct periods of development can be marked in the history 
of Indian education—Ancient, Mohammedan, British and Post-Inde- 
pendence periods. A singular feature of ancient Indian civilization 
was that it had been moulded and shaped more by religious than by 
political or economic influences. Indian philosophy asserted that the 
individual's supreme duty was to achieve his expansion in to the 
Absolute, his fulfilment, for he was a spark of the Divine. The pur- 
pose of education was to aid in this self-fulfilment and not in the 
acquisition of mere objective knowledge. Education's chief concern 
was the individual. It flourished in the intimate relationship between 
the teacher and the pupil. It was not like the admission of a pupil 
to the register of a school on his payment of the prescribed fee. The 
pupil lived with the teacher as a member of his family; he belonged 
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to him and not to a school. “Here the personal touch, the living 
relationship between the pupil and teacher make education” 


Education under the Muslim and British Influence 

With the advent of Muslims in India in the 11th century, the 
system of education ‘based on Maktabs and Madarsas mainly for 
religious purposes was introduced. The Hindu system of education, 
however, continued to prevail in Pathshalas andin Temples. The 
British rule in the field of education began with the controversy 
whether to substitute the Western culture for the Indian or to 
synthesize the two cultures. Due credit, however, must go to the 
British education policy for the promotion of modern education, 
which among other things helped public awakening. The year 1937 
is an important landmark as it saw the transfer of education under 
the control of popular ministers under Provincial autonomy. The 
year is also important for the evolution of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
‘Wardha Scheme’ which was adopted as the national system of 
primary education in the post-independence period. It is popularly 
known as ‘Basic Education’. 


After Independence 

With the Independence in 1947, a new vista has cpened up. The 
expert recommendations of various commissions, committees and 
conferences, the launching of the 5-year plans and the acceptance of 
priority claim for education in matters of money and material have 
helped in the educational reconstruction on the idea of National 
System. The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended that 
education should be developed so as to increase productivity, achieve 
social and national integration, accelerate the process of moderniza- 
tion and cultivate social, moral and spiritual values. 


National Characteristics and Education in England 

The English system of education, like the English Constitution, 
has grown up ‘by modification, adaptions and expansions, not based 
upon any theory on any preconceived planning, but introduced as 
the occasion or the social needs and changes demanded. This feature 
of English character is depicted by Barke in this Reflections on the 
French Revolution. “By a slow but well sustained progress, the effect 
of each step is watched; the good or ill success of the first gives 
light to us in the second; and so from light to light, we are conducted 
with safety through the whole series.” Plasticity and adaptability, 
intelligence and independence are preferred in the management of 
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social affairs. There is reluctance to rely on government initiative or 
leaving the job to experts. Sturdy commonsense is a better guide. 

This habit of mind is reflected in the national educational system 
in the postponement of State action as long as possible and the reli- 
ance on voluntary action until it is found to be inadequate. The State 
did embark in 1833 and 1870 in the field of elementary education 
and iv 1888 in technical education and did attempt in 1902 to bring 
together the various types of schooling—public and private, secular 
and religious—under one national system. It provides variety in a 
national framework. There is no doubt a central authority in edu- 
cation but it mostly advises, stimulates and encourages rather than 
prescribes and dominates. The local educational authorities highlight 
the English preference for the amateurs instead of the experts, for 
variety instead of rigidity and for local initiative and independence 
instead of central control and dictation. 


National Characteristics and Education in the USA 

Fleeing fromthe religious and political persecution of the 
European government, the first settlers of America found themselves 
thrown upon their own resources in relative isolation of their small 
Settlement. It developed attitudes of independence and self-reliance. 
After some time, came millions of immigrants escaping from the 
economic misery of Europe. They were inspired by the tales of 
unlimited opportunities in America and the desire of getting rich in 
the shortest possible time. All these Strengthened the ideal of her 
revolt against Europe and the birth of a new and independent nation. 
The constantly moving frontier to the West and the tremendous 
Opportunities afforded by the undeveloped country resulted ‘in a 
restless nervous energy, in buoyancy and optimism, and in all em- 
phasis on the immediately practical and on the faith that no idea 
or ideal is worth anything unless it can be made to work.’ It deve- 
loped the conviction “that tomorrow must be better than to-day, 
that the worship of tradition means stagnation, that every change 
and every innovation spells progress.” Out of the same frontier con- 
ditions developed the belief in individualism and democracy and the 
ideal of local cooperation and social usefulness. 

These national characteristics emerging out of the historical cir- 
cumstances have greatly influenced the educational philosophies and 
practices of the United States. As early as 1642 and 1647 Massa- 
chussetts Bay Colony passed laws requiring cach town to provide 
schools and pay for these schools out of town funds, By the middle 
of the 19th century public school was generally accepted as "a 
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school established by the Public-supported chiefly or entirely by the 
public, controlled by the public, and acceptable to the public upon 
terms of equality, without special charge for tuition.” The democratic 
system of education was built on the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. From the beginning of the American Constitution, Education 
Was excluded from the purview of the Federal authority. Each State 
built its own education system, though relegated most of the edu- 
cational obligation to the local authorities. America has given a fair 
and bold trial of freedom, pragmatism and progressive education in 
its educational institutions and no country has yet surpassed in the 
quantum of its research, experimentation and innovation in the field 
of education. 


Revolution and Soviet Education 

The year 1917 marks a revolutionary break in the educational 
history of the USSR as it creates a new social order, though 
Kandel summarizes the social and political changes as ‘for religious 
orthodoxy, there has been substituted economic orthodoxy; in place 
of the autonomy of the Tzar, there has been established the auto- 
cracy of a party, and the political and militaristic nationalism has 
been replaced by a class consciousness.’ John Vaizey considers the 
new Soviet educational system as a mixture of strong tradition from 
pre-revolutionary Russia, Marxism and doctrines acquired from the 
United States. The most extraordinary feature of the system has been 
its success in coping with huge numbers. The educational expansion 
has been centrally controlled and developed while at the same time 
ensuring local support and initiative. “The central organization of 
education has been a feature of European education, the strength 
of local initiative has been a feature of American schools, but the 
mixture of the two in the Soviet Union is virtually unique.” 

At the beginning, when the Soviet educational system was being 
reconstructed, the strong discipline of the European classical 
` gymnasium remained and the German emphasis on science and 
technology continued to be copied. But a mass attack on illiteracy 
began which ended illiteracy among the young people within 30 
years. It remains a mystery how this was done, but the credit goes 
mostly to the enthusiasm of the members of the Communist Party. 
From the start the educational strategy was splendidly organized. 
Teacher training institutions were created wherever possible and 
they took precedence to institutions of higher learning. People with 
some education were turned into teachers, The traditional Russian 
love for children combined with Dewey’s doctrines laid the whole 
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emphasis upon treating children as individuals with rights which 
must be respected. Thus nursery schools came to the front. Women 
were urged to become educated and take jobs, Vaizey has pointed 
out: “The Soviet Union after allis the society where the,status of 
women is highest where there are more women doctors, women 
teachers, and women engineers than in any Western European nation 
or even than in the United States. Part of the reason for the success 
of Soviet women in achieving equal rights with men lies in the ade- 
quate provision of facilities for the care of their children while they 
are at work”. 

The Marxist psychology believes that abilities and attitudes are 
acquired and the differences between children represent differences 
in environmental conditions rather than genetic characteristics. As 
a result common school and common curriculum continue until 
middle adolescence and successful children are expected to help, 
guide and encourage their less successful classmates. Another impor- 
tant aspect of Marxist doctrine is the mixing of work and study. The 
1958 Khruschey reforms advocated closer ties between life and 
school and the revival of ‘polytechnic’ idea that education should 
include experience with different types of work. The reforms em- 
phasized entrance into higher education not only through academic 
excellence but also by contributing to the common good of society 
by productive work, The Soviet educational strategy is to teach more 
and more to its children, more practically, and more rigorously the 
Party’s centralized control. 

“To know thyself, compare thyself to others”. It would appear that 
the educational system of the four countries—India, England, the 
USA and the USSR—have developed in their own way in different 
historical, geographical, economic and social conditions and thus 
illustrating as well as explaining different national styles, 

Different aspects of education in those countries bear comparison 
and reveal a picture of both similarities and contrasts and thus pro- 
vide a better insight into the system of education of one’s own 
country, 7 
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